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TRIUMPH OF BIRD PROTECTION. 


As stated last week, the Hallock bill for the protec- 
tion of non-game birds, which was mutilated in the As- 
sembly, was changed in the Senate so as to restore pro- 
tection to gulls and terns, and after having been favor- 
ably acted on by that body and gone back to the Assembly, 
was passed there almost in its original shape. The Governor 
has stated that he would sign it, and very possibly 
even before these words reach our readers’ eyes the bill 
will have become a law. This is a signal triumph for the 
cause of protection, and so distinct a repulse to the bird 
skinners and their allies that all who love nature and 
nature’s things may well rejoice at it. 

All now regret, we think, that the friends of the 
original Hallock bill should have yielded, when it was 
prcposed to omit the gulls and terns from the list of birds 
protected by it, and should have consented to such a 
change. Strong protests against it came not merely from 
New York, but from all the line of our coast, over: which 
bird lovers recognized that the legalized slaughter of gulls 
and terns in New York ameans the destruction of Ahose 
birds along the whole Atlantic seaboard. ip 

In last week’s Forest AND STREAM a@ correspondent ad- 
vanced excellent economic reasons for the protection of 
‘these water birds, which are well known to be the 
scavengers of the sea, just as the buzzards of the South 
are those of the land. The amount of organic matter 
which they devour, especially near cities, where the refuse 
is dumped into the sea, is very great, and but for them 
much of this refuse would be cast up again on the shorés: 

Either the economic or the sentimental reasons are good 


‘enough to protect the gulls and the terns, and it may be. 
-hoped that with the new law and the new Forest, Fish and’ ~ 


Game Commission which goes into office next month, there 
will be set on foot bird protective work in this State which 
shall be real. A few convictions under the new law 
will make the public clearly understand that the law is 
an effective one, and that the authorities having the matter 
in charge are determined to enforce it. If those who 
now violate both economic and humane laws can be 
brought to understand that these laws are now also those 
‘of the State of New York, and that their violation brings 
swift punishment, the whole question of the protection of 
‘our American birds will be settled forever. 

It is not to be doubted that those who.are commercially 
interested with the bird skinners will make a hard fight, 
but they cannot fight against public opinion. That is far 
too strong for any of us. 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


Tue artificial environment incident to life in a great 
city imposes a barrier between the dwellers therein and 
nature’s handiwork. The importunate exactions, in the 
struggle for existence—the continued attention demanded 
by the duties appertaining to social. financial or political 
success—which countless thousands of city people must 
observe day by day and year by year, would seem as a 
matter of theory to have a tendency to diminish the innate 
love of mankind for the things of the woods and fields 
and streams, if they did not entirely cause its loss. Asa 
matter of fact, this innate love for nature, the inheritance 
of mankind through the countless ages of the past, can- 
not be extinguished. 

The late sportsmen’s shows, held respectively in New 
York and Boston. have afforded a great object lesson of 
the profound interest felt by all mankind concerning the 
world lying outside the areas of bricks and mortar. That 
they were appreciated by the public at large is evidenced 
by the thousands, from every walk of life, who attended 
them daily. They have proved what has been proved 
again and again, that this inborn fondness for nature and 
nature’s creatures may seem to become dormant from 
disuse enforced by isolation; but it is instantly revived 
when opportunity is offered for its expression. 


Many thousands of those who dwell in cities can take 
out of the whole year but a few days in the country for 
recreation and enjoyment. They have at best but a 
limited time in which to study the best manner of recrea- 
tion or the best equipment for it. To such, the exposition 
was a great school, where he who was in search of the 
knowledge of sport could find it all under one roof. He 
could learn how to camp, what was necessary for it-and 
what was not; and so of shooting and fishing and boat- 
ing. and all the other wholesome sports of which it was 
an exposition. The trade exhibits were a necessary com- 
plement to the sportsmen’s features, for the best equip- 
ment for sport is no small factor in it. 

To the thousands who can take no vacation, the ex- 
positions brought such sights and suggestions of the fields 
and streams as in themselves were a pleasure to behold. 

That the innate love for nature was implanted in man 
for a beneficent purpose, no one will doubt. He who keeps 
in touch with it enjoys in the highest degree the happi- 
ness of a sound mind in a sound body. It is a restorer 
to him whose mind and body are worn by the cares of 
life. The sportsmen’s expositions, beside the pleasure 
they confer for the time being, accomplish a much more 
important work and more lasting benefit, in spreading the 
gospel of recreation, of which mankind, in the conditions 
prevailing in modern civilization, has constant need. 
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“THE WISE FATHER. 


THERE is nothing that the average father desires more 
than the success of his son. He would like to have the 
boy grow up strong, industrious, capable, good; a credit 
to his family and to the community in which he lives. 
Above all things he fears lest his. son should form bad 
habits, should fall into evil company, and when he be- 
comes a man should look back on his childhood and his 
upbringing with regret and shame, feeling that if he had 
been better controlled he might have turned out differ- 
ently. 

In another column we print the cao words of a fathey 
to whom his grown up son—now out in the world and 
fighting his.own battles—declared that he believed that 


the father had never made a mistake in bringing him: 


up. Av prineifile of that father’s care of his boy was to 
treat him not with the authority that a father may exer- 
cise over his son, but with the friendship that one good 
comrade feels for another. When he went fishing or when 
he went shooting, this father took his boys with him. 
The children grew to enjoy the same things that the 
father liked; together they talked over their excursions 
for fish and game; the father out of his greater experience 
told the boys shooting and fishing stories, and they came 
not only to regard him as the best friend they had, but 
as that person above all others with whom they desired 
to spend their time. And since a parent loves above 
all other things to be with his children, we may well im- 
agine that in their excursions this father and these boys 
had each far better times than they would have had if 
their associates had been other than they were. 

We have often advised our readers to get guns and 
fishing rods for their sons, and to take the boys with them 
on their excursions; and is there not in the simple rela- 
tion of personal experience published this week a rein- 
forcement of this advice so strong as to be worth laying 
to heart by every man who has at once a hoy and a taste 
for life out of doors? 

Setting aside the self-reliance that a boy learns by being 
taken out in this way and being led to believe that he is 
looking out for himself; setting aside also the lesson that 
he is taught in observation, and those other lessons in 
manual dexterity of one kind and another, all of which 
tend to make up the complete man, there is another point 
worth thinking of. Each child must learn for himself 
the lessons of experience, yet each, consciously or un- 
consciously, strives to model his life on that of some one 
that he has known. Whose life can he better take for a 
model than that of his father, who to his son invariably 
shows his better side? And if the boy, enjoying the sports 
of the field, sees that his father is skillful in them and 
grows to believe that all that he does is well done, is not 
that boy far. more likely to listen to the father’s coun- 
sel as to other matters in life, than he would be if their 
relations were less close or his confidence in the parent’s 
skill and wisdom less? 

The more a child’s interests are broadened the wider is 
made the field of his pleasures and the less becomes the 


opportunity and the likelihood of his yielding to the low 
and base temptations to which every child—whether reared 
in a garret or in a palace—is inevitably exposed. There is 
no better sheet anchor for good morals, worthy adol- 
escence and useful manhood than the fostering in a boy 
a love for outdoor life under the guidance and com- 
panionship of a father who is fond of shooting and fishing. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The averment that “trapshooting is the crookedest of 
all sports,” made in St. Louis recently by a man whose 
livelihood at present is dependent on trapshooters and 
trapshooting interests, has evoked a storm of indignation 
from the trapshooters throughout the land. They very 
justly feel outraged by such a slander. To any one who 
gives a moment’s thought to the manner in which the 
slanderer’s averment recoils upon himecelf. a feeling of 
wonder will be added to the feeling of indignation: for. 
if he honestly believed it to be “the crookedest of all 
sports,” why has he not exposed it to the world at large, 
in the most public manner? If it is “the crookedect of all 
sports.” why has he, as an honest man. heen identified 
with it in the way of obtaining a livelihoed from it? The 
truth is that there is no cleaner snort than transhonting, 
none which has a better following of the hect citizens, 
none which comes nearer to being the snort of the p-onle. 
He has an unfortunate bent of mind who sees bad where 
bad does not exist. 





For some time efforts have heen made to brine the Lacey 
bird bilF' to a vote in the House of Representatives, and 
on~Monday last Mr. Lacev endeavored to secure its 
passage under suspension of the rules, being ennSdent that 
he conld get a two-thirds vote for it. Consideration of 
the bill failed, however, owing to the lack of a quorum 
Mr. Cannon, Chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who opposed a somewhat different bill lact year. said 
he was not necessarily opposed to the present one. but he 
thought it of such importance that a quorum should con- 
Siderit. As there were only sixty-seven members pres- 
ent, it being nearly § o'clock. the bill went over to some 
future day. : Mr. Lacey’s bill has the support of a wide 
circlé of those interested in game protection and in bird 
protection. It is said to number among its advocates Dr. 
C.-Hart Merriam, of the Biological Survey. and many 
other scientific men whose opinion carries great weight, 
and almost all sportsmen support it. 





The bill to protect Massachusetts game birds by shorten- 
ing the season, and by forbidding their sale. is meeting 
with much opposition in the Legislature. and its pros- 
pects do not seem bright. On the other hand. it has 
brought out a great deal of earnest work by sportsmen, 
and some of the fish and game associations and gun clubs 
have done yeoman service in behalf of the bill. Note- 
worthy among such clubs are the Fitchburg Riile and Gun 
Club arid the North Attleboro Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, who have been sending literature and petitions favor- 
ing Bill 549 all over the State. Whether the bill passes 
at this session or not, the agitation in its favor cannot but 
do great good, and undoubtedly the energetic sportsmen 
of Massachusetts will ultimately succeed in having passed 
this bill, or one enough like it to protect the birds of the 
State. Meantime, all Massachusetts clubs and associations 
interested in game and fish preservation should work 
hard for the good end. 





There are innumerable places in the North which, 
though now devoid of game, would afford good shooting 
in the fall if they were properly stocked. Grieving over 
the days agone will not restore what is lost. but active, 
energetic work in the right direction may do so—in part 
at least.’ By proper co-operation much could be done to 
restock many places, and at least soniething could be done 
for all, however little that might be. An ounce of effort, 
supplemented with active enforcement of the game laws, 
is worth a pound of repining. Ile who sows in the spring 
may reap in the harvest time. 





The Governor of New York has signed Mr. Knipp’s bill 
amending the forest, fish and game law in relation to the 
transportation of game without the State. This is one of 
a class of non-export laws which in certain States have 
proved very effective in the protection of game. Just how 
the present law will work no man can tell at present, but 
its wording emphasizes once more the great need of the 
appointment at Albany of a State schoolmaster. 
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Ghe Sportsman Gourist. 
The Harriman Alaska’ Expedition. 


VII —In Uyak Bay. 


On the morning of July 1 five members ‘of the party 
with four packers and a hunter, left the ship for a few 
days’ examination of Uyak Bay, in Kadiak Island. They 
landed at the cannery of the Pacific Steam Whaling Com- 
pany, and were very hospitably received by Mr. Davidson, 
the superintendent of canneries for that corporation. 
About the middle of the morning, on the cannery’s steam 
tug, they left the wharf for the head of the bay, which 
was reached about 2 P. M. and a landing made 
just below the mouth of the creek, as far up as the tug 
could go, on account of the shoal water. i 

Leaving the men to pitch camp, three of the party, with 
Mr. Davidson, went up the creek to look for bear sign. 
The stream is a large one, too deep to wade or to ford, 
and it was therefore necessary to follow along the bank. 
In many places the bluffs came down to the water in steep 
precipices, so that even along the border of the stream 
wading was impossible. At such points they were obliged 
to climb the bluffs to pass these precipices. These bluffs 
were steep and rocky, and overgrown with dense alders, 
and the footing was very unstable, so that the climbing 
was hard. Flies and mosquitoes were terribly trouble- 
some. They kept up their search for some hours, and went 
up the creek two or three miles. No signs of bear were 
seen that were at all encouraging, although the old trails 
were there, worn a foot or two deep, and some of them 
had been used this summer. At many points were seen 
bones of salmon caught last year by the’ bears. 

The flowers were very beautiful. Some of the rocks 
in the bay seemed to be crowned with pale blue, so thickly 
did the forget-me-nots grow 
on them. In the open grassy 
places harebells grew every- 
where, while on the wooded 254m 
hillsides there was a beauti- wea 
ful orchid (Cypripedium Byte 
guttatum). The walk was Petes 
long and tiring, and as no 
game was seen they re- pe tS 
turned to the camp, where f 
they spent the evening fight- 
ing flies. 

At no point visited were 
the flies so bad as in Uyak 
Bay. They flew against the 
face in great clouds, and it 
was necessary to wear head 
nets all the time. These 
were the gnats similar to 
those known in the Adiron- 
dacks and in Canada as 
black flies, and on the plains 
and in the mountains of the 
West as buffalo gnats or 
elk gnats. Their numbers 
were so great that it was 
difficult to keep them out of 
the eyes, nose and mouth, 
and here a common request 
of one’s neighbor was, 
“Please take this fly out of 
my eye?” 

During the night the 
camp was roused by two 
shots, and in the morning 
it was learned that the firing 
had been at two strange 
animals on the beach, and 
one of the men had shot at 
each. Probably both were 
foxes, although in the dim 
light they appeared to be very large. Early in the morn- 
ing the launch was loaded to move to Feather Bay, and 
until 2 o’clock steamed steadily along. Several prospect 
holes or mines were passed which were being worked in 
a desultory fashion; they are quartz veins in the crushed 
and somewhat metamorphosed state, which formed the 
vertical shore. So far, none have proved of value— 
present or prospective. Many birds were seen along the 
bay, among them the red-breasted merganser, black oyster- 
catcher, and eagles, at frequent intervals. At the house 
of a prospector they landed to ask about game, and 
learned that not long before some prospectors had killed 
a bear at the head of the bay. 

As they approached the head of Feather Bay the water 
grew more and more shoal, until at last the launch ran 
aground, the water for three miles below the head of 
the bay being very shallow at low tide. The launch 
backed off without difficulty, and the party landed and 
went into camp on a breezy point on the east side of the 
bay. Here, if one were out of the wind, flies were very 
bad, but in the breeze they troubled not at all. 

When the landing was made the water was so low that 
the baggage was transferred to the shore by small boats 
and then carried well up the beach by the men and left 
piled up there while camp was being made. Two of the 
party with Mr. Davidson then went off in one direc- 
tion, while three others walked up the beach to where a 
considerable river entered the bay through a wide, grassy 
meadow, and followed its wide valley up. Great cotton- 
wood trees grew all over the bottom. and beneath them 
were scattered willows and alders. On the way through 
this valley a great deal of bear sign was seen, among it the 
fresh tracks of several different bears. The weeds and 
grass were freshly bent down, and the indications were 
that the animals were using the place a good deal. 

The river was a wide, hurrying stream, but interrupted 
by many gravel bars, and almost everywhere fordable. 
After following it up for half a mile or morte the three 
men returned to a gravel bar that offered a wide prospect 
up and down the stream, and there sat down to watch. 
A pair of eagles had recently reared their young in a 
tall cottonwood not far away. and were very anxious 
about them. flying back and forth over the strangers, and 
uttering their mournful cry. Thev were entirely tame 
and had evidently never been shot at. Before long their 





young, just out of the nest, appeared and made short 
flights through the timber. Here were seen a winter 
Wren, and perched on the top of a tal) cottonwood, a 
little pigeon faleon. For some hours the men sat on the 
gravel bar without seeing anything, and then returned 
to Camp. 

Before night it appeared that a coat, a guncase and a 
gun, belonging to different members of the party, had 
been left on the beach by the careless packers, and covered 
or washed away by the tide. These things were later all 
recovered, after the tide had gone down, but were none 
the better for their immersion in the salt water. 

Near the camp were two houses of the Aleuts, called 
barabaras. They are shaped somewhat like a truncated 
pyramid, longer than wide, with a low doorway in the 
shorter side, which faces the water, and a square smoke 
hole in the top.- The doorway is closed either by a door 
of boards hung on hinges, or by a flap of skin hanging 
down. The house is tightly built of hewn sticks, 4 inches 
wide, laid close together and sloping up from the ground 
inward toward the roof, which is nearly flat. Over 
roof and sides dried grass is thickly piled, and this is held 
in place by rough sticks and branches of cottonwood, from 
4 to 8 feet long, tied in place by withes of willow. At 
the further end of the oblong building—that is to say, op- 
posite the door, is a little altar, with a cross above it, and 
before the altar a stool on which the worshipper might 
kneel. The fire is built on the ground in the middle of 
the house, between long logs or poles, which form an 
oblong fireplace. A space between the fire and the door 
is a sort of entrance way, and the people sleep on beds 
of grass or straw on either side of the fire. The inside 
dimensions of the house vary somewhat, but are 12 or 14 
by 16 or 18. They are warm and comfortable shelters, 
and are never invaded bv flies. They are not kept.clean. 
however, and bones of fish and game, and refuse of all 
sorts are found about them. These houses are only occu- 
pied for a short time in summer, when the natives come 





ST. PAUL VILLAGE, KADIAK ISLAND. 
Photo by E. S. Curtis. Copyright, 1899, by E. H. Harriman. 


here to catch and dry salmon. The drying scaffolds are 
nothing more than long poles over which the split fish are 
hung, supported at either end by forked sticks. The 
salmon are taken by means of a long gaff, the hook being 
attached to the handle by a short thong of hide. By means 
of a simple catch the hook is caught to the shaft in such 
a way that its point is directed forward. The gaff is 
thrust at the fish, its forward directed point pierces it, 
and the barb holds it. Its struggles free the hook from 
the catch, and the thong permits a little play as the fish 
is dragged ashore. 

A device used for catching foxes is interesting. A 
powerful spring is said to be made by twisting a cord very 
tightly. This spring operates a stick 2 feet long, in 
which are fastened three iron spikes. The stick and the 
spring are buried in the moss by the trail which the foxes 
use, and a light string set across this trail, when touched, 
releases a trigger. The stick describes half the arc of a 
circle with great violence, and breaks the animal’s back. 
As an example of the force with which this stick strikes, 
Mr. Davidson stated that he had seen one of these traps, 
sprung by accident by a man walking, break his leg 
below the knee. 

Just before sunset the wind fell and the flies attacked 
with great vigor, flying at the men in great swarms, like 
so many hornets. Various preparations of grease, used 
by some members of the party, did prevent the flies from 
biting, but did not keep them from flying against the face, 
where they got caught in the oily mixture, and crawled 
about. One of the party, with a fondness for figures of 
speech, compared the face of one of his companions to “a 
large pudding with currants in it.” That night was clear, 
cool and beautiful, and for a while the flies and mosquitoes 
ceased from troubling, so that in the morning every one 
talked about the delightful rest that had been enjoyed. 
After breakfast, in the skiff, with oars and with a poncho 
for sail, six of the men started for the head of the bay, 
which they reached in an hour or two. The scenery dur- 
ing the sail was beautiful. On either hand were green 
rolling hills, in part alder-clad, but with open spots of 
bright yellowish-green grass and fern.. On the hilltops 
beyond. the alders there were frequent patches of snow, 
while looking up the vallév a range of sharp sawteeth 
mountains were seen at its head, streaked with snow, and 
very rugged and alpine in appearance. 


The boat was taken as far as possible, and when it was 
left aground they carried their lunches half a mile up 
through the grass to the timber, and there on a sand bar 
cooked and ate. It was evidently somewhere near here 
that the prospectors had killed their bear, for the existence 
of the carcass was still very evident to at least one sense. 
The men followed up the river, wading from time to 
time, and finding abundant bear sign, some of it very 
fresh. Nothing living was seen, however, except a few 
ducks in the pools. The valley was well covered with 
large cottonwood timber, and under the trees there was 
usually fairly open ground, with grass. Under the green 
grass was a thick mat of dead grass, in which were buried 
sticks, leaves and other debris, so that it was difficult to 
walk quietly since one could not see what he was stepping 
on, and the sticks were continually cracking. A few 
salmon were seen in the stream, and the run was just 
about to begin. Everywhere along the water’s edge were 
tracks made where the bears had come down and walked 
along the sand bars, prospecting for salmon. Sometimes 
it would be a single bear, sometimes an old one and 
two cubs, 


Late in the day, working over toward the westerly side 
of the valley, a great stream was seen falling hundreds of 
feet down over a sheer cliff. The point where the 
fall began was estimated as 800 feet above the valley. 
By a hard, steep climb through the alders, up the almost 
vertical bluff, they reached the crest whence the stream 
made its leap, and from there looked out over the valley 
and scanned the hills for bears. After sitting there for 
awhile they descended again, and separating, hunted down 
the valley toward the boat. On the way Mr. Davidson 
saw a small bear and shot at it, touching it, but it got 
away. 

The great bears of Kadiak Island are reported to be 
the largest living carnivorous mammals. From what Mr. 
Davidson said about them, it appears that they are much 
like bears everywhere. When they meet man they will 
run if they can, and fight if 
they must. A wounded bear 
is dangerous, of course; a 
she bear with cubs may be 
so. They have great vital- 
ity. Davidson tells of kill- 
ing a female, into which he 
put eight bullets, three of 
which passed through her 
heart. Fabulous stories are 
told by sailors, natives and 
others of their ferocity. 

Reaching the boat the 
hunters took to the oars and 
pulled for the camp. In the 
morning while coming up 
the bay, a point of land had 
been passed which was cov- 
ered with gulls and terns, 
and in the water near it 
were many ducks. As the 
boat approached, these last 
flew away, and the gulls and 
terns took wing, made a 
turn in the air, and flew 
over the men, and then 
settled on the beach again, 
ranging themselves in rows 
with their breasts toward 
them, standing there like so 
many soldiers. They were 
wonderfully gentle. The 
terns, as they flew over the 
men, turned their heads 
from side to side and 
uttered their curious grat- 
ing cry, and the great, 
white-winged gulls made 
their hoarse call, and at last 
all settled down again and 
Oe did not fly until the boat 
was within 30 feet of them, when they rose once more 
in a great cloud. 

When this point was passed on the return, the water 
then being high, the same congregation was present, but 
now there were two or three hundred crows with them. 
Now a better view was had of the ducks, which appeared 
to be sheldrakes. As before, these flew first, then the 
crows and last the gulls and terns. At this time the 
gulls did not wait so long as in the morning, but most 
of them took wing and flew down the bay and settled in 
the water. The last to leave were a number of little 
wedge-tailed gulls, most of them in young plumage, but a 
few with the dark head. The young ones looked like 
little owls as they flew. 

It was late when camp was reached, and the next day 
the party returned to the cannery, and the same night 
were picked up by the steamer, which returned, 

Shortly after the ship had reached the village of St. 
Paul, Kadiak, another camping party went out, which 
included, among others, some of the young girls of the 
party. They slept for the first time on the ground, and 
had a great deal of fun in camp. ; 

From this camp Mr. Harriman, with one or two others 
of the ship’s company, and guided by an old Russian 
who had a great reputation as a bear hunter, set out on a 
side trip to hunt. They walked far up among the hills 
finding open country, and at last established their camp 
on the high ridges. A long round during their first day 
out showed no game, but when they returned to camp at 
night they found close to the tent the tracks of an 
enormous bear, which had visited the place since they 
left it in the morning. The next day they saw at a dis- 
tance of two miles, a large bear, but after making a 
long round to approach it, found when they got to the 
place that it had disappeared. Later, two more bears 
were seen, and these, when approached, proved to be a 
female and her cub. Careful stalking brought them 
within a hundred vards of the two, and Mr. Harriman, by 
a careful shot, killed the bear at once, breaking its neck 
She rolled down out of sight, and for a moment it was 
uncertain, since they could not see her, whether she was 
dead or running away, or returning on the charge. It 
anneared, however, that she did not need another shot 
The cub was then killed. It seemed, even to the most 
eager bear hunter of the ship’s company, a peculiarly 
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satisfactory thing that Mr. Harriman, who himself is an 
enthusiastic hunter and a hard worker, should have been 
the one to kill the first—and as it afterward proved, the 
only—specimen of this very desirable game. 

It was later—on St. Lawrence Island—that the only 
polar bear hunt of the trip took place. The party had 
landed, and as was its custom, had scattered out to in- 
vestigate different things, The geologists were cracking 
rocks; the invertebrate men were following the beach and 
overlooking its wash; the botanists were filling their tin 
cases with plants, and the bird and mammal men, with 
guns and traps, were collecting small birds and mice, all 
according to their custom. To one of these last, a shining 
light of science, came two of the young girls, running 
back as hard as they could from further inland, and 
gasping as they ran, “Bears, Bears.” The shining light 
of sci¢nce was provided only with a very light shotgun 
and a number of cartridges loaded for the tiniest birds, 
but searching in his pockets he found several buckshot car- 
tridges, and boldly started off to kill the bears, sending 
the’ young girls back for reinforcements in the shape of 
hunters armed with rifles. 

The place where the bears were had been pointed out to 
him, and on reaching a ridge, and carefully peeping over 
it, he could see their white backs a long way off. He 
stalked them with the utmost care, creeping prone over 
the tundra, taking advantage of every sag and hollow, 
ind only at long intervals cautiously lifting his head high 
enough to see that the white backs were still there. 
Gradually he approached, and as he got nearer and 
nearer he at last felt certain that he would have a shot at 
a polar bear, and for such a privilege he felt willing, if 
necessary, to be torn in pieces after the shot had been 
fired, His last glimpse at the prey was at a distance of 
ibout a hundred yards, but he knew how big and strong 
polar bears are, how thick their hair and how tough 
their hides, and he did not dare fire at them at that dis- 
tance when he had only buckshot in his gun. Hugging 
the earth he crept along, nearer, and still nearer, and 
now his heart was beating a little faster as he thought 
what a few moments might bring forth, when suddenly a 
long, white, slender neck was stretched up in the air, and 
then -another, loud cries resounded, there was a pro- 
digious flapping of wings, and two swans took to flight. 
running a long distance over the tundra before they could 
rise in the air. His polar bears wore feathers. 

It was comforting to the members of the Big Game 
Committee to listen to the shouts of laughter which hailed 
the shining light of science when he returned to the 
ship and told his story. The only polar bears seen on 





the trip were those that he had hunted. G. B. G. 
Sam’s Boy.—XVIIL. 
Fox Life. 


“Goon airth an’ seas! Ii this ’ere boy hain’t be’n an’ 
gone an’ killed a fox all alone by hisself!” cried Uncle 
Lisha, overwhelmed by surprise, expressed in every look 
and motion, as he dropped tools and work, pushed his 
spectacles far upon his forhead, struggled to his feet 
and pranced wildly forward to meet Sammy. 

The boy entered the shop, and swinging the proud 
burden from his shoulder, remarked in assumed indif- 
jerence, “I forgot my knife, an’ so I had to lug the crit- 
tur all the way hum! I tell ye what, foxes is heavy, 
come tu lug ’em tew mild.” 

“Yes, yes, I guess they be; jes’ as solid as ol’ pork; 
but you was glad o’ the chance tu lug it, wa’n’t ye, Bub? 
tlev ye showed the folks in the haouse what ye done? 
Jerushy! Huldy! Come right here quick an’ see what 
this boy’s done!” , 

His uproarious call brought the two women and Polly 
hurrying to the shop, as might all the neighborhood if it 
had been weather for open doors and windows, and they 
purred over the boy and praised him to his heart’s con- 
tent. He was glad that he had forgotten his knife, for 
a whole fox was better worth showing than a mere skin 
and was a world’s wonder to little Sister. 

No longer trying to curb his exultation, he told ex- 
citedly all the story of his achievement to his audience, 
the feminine majority kindly making pretense of inter- 
est in every incident. 

“Why, for all this livin’ world!” cried Uncle Lisha, 
finding fresh cause for surprise as he made a closer ex- 
imination of the fox’s carcass; “if I don’t r’al’y b’lieve 
this ‘ere’s the ol’ Haidgehog Hill fox—the very same ol’ 
crittur me an’ you was a-watchin’ playin’ wi’ her young 
uns when you was a shaver. I gin her a hint to look 
aout” He checked himself, for he became aware that 
he might reveal an unpleasant secret to the womenkind. 
“We didn’t think you'd be a-killin’ on her so soon. My! 
haow time does paig away! To-day it’s a baby’s shoes. 
tu-morrer a half-growed boy’s stogies.” And the old 
man sighed, thinking how his little boy was growing out 
if one sort of camaraderie. 

“Just lay your fox on them luther scraps an’ you can 
kin it comf'table,” he said, as the women withdrew, and 
Sammy, nothing loath to accept such warm quarters for 
what promised to be a tedious job for his inexperienced 
hands, Uhatpened his knife and set about it. 

“Poor ol’ foxey,” said Uncle Lisha, musing over the 
furry form; “she won’t raise no more fam’lies in Haidge- 
hawg laidges, an’ I tell ye what, Bub, your father won't 
be none tew glad on’t,” he added in a lowered tone. 

Sammy thought it'very hard that some would not be 
suited, whether he killed a fox or not. 

“Wal’} nev’ mind: she can’t be fetched tu life naow,” 
said Unclé Lista. “But I swan, it makes me feel kinder 
junsome thinkin’ haow we sha’n’t never see her no more 
a-shootin’ back an’ tu on this ar’nt an’ that. A hard life 
she’s had on’t! fust an’ last, but it was her’n, an’ she got 
the best ‘she could aout on’t, ever sen’ she was a leetle 
teenty, tawnty, peaked-tailed cub a-playin’ wi’ her mam- 
my an’ mates up in the aidge o’ the woods tu Haidgé- 
hog afdré you was borned, mebby.” 

“Oh, du you know ’baout her. Uncle Lisher?” Sammy 
asked, hungering for one of the old stories, someho 
grown infrequent of late. ’ 

“Wal, P can kind er guess some, an’ some I du know,” 
said the old man, nothing loath for a renewal of the old 


intercovrse, and beginning at once at the boy’s eager 
“Oh ttt ' 
teen “ 





“Wal, fust she knowed she opened her eyes in a dark 
hole, snuggled up tu her mammy wi’ her brothers an’ 
sisters, an’ then it wa’n’t long afore they was all layin’ 
aout in the sunshine, the grass beginnin’ tu grow an’. the - 
fust birds come. An’ then their mammy was off nights, 
comin hum airly, naow wi’ a maou’ful o’ mice or a rab- 
bit or pa’tridge, an’ sometimes, don’t ye b’lieve, wi’ a 
cat, an’ naow an’ ag’in wi’ a young skunk, an’ caounted 
it proper good strong victuals; an’ the’ was mushrat an’ 
woo’chuck, and I do’ know what all; an’ byme-bye the 
ol’ one come home mornin’s wi’ a lam,-an’ then turkeys 
an’ chickens, an’ tu rights the’ was wings an’ laigs an’ 
feathers scattered raound the burrer so thick you couldn’t 
help a-noticin’. So someb’dy did, an’ ’t wa’n’t long 
fore they come for tu dig ’em aout. The ol lady’d 
showed her young uns ’at there was more’n one door tu 
their haouse, but ’stead o’ runnin’ aout o’ the back door 
when the folks come to the front, the leetle fools. scatted 
clean int’ the furder chamber—all but this one; she run 
aout, “long wi’ her mammy, an’ she stood off a-barkin’ 
her heart aout tu see her babies dug aout an’ kerried off 
right afore her face an’ eyes. They wa’n’t killed, but 
took captive, an’ gi’n raoun’ tu one an’ another an’ 
chained up or put in a pen for folks tu come an’ gawp at 
an’ pester. 

“Tom Hamlin had one ’at he puta chain on tu an 
hed a box wi’ a hole in the side tu: run intu, comftable 
as you please, an’ his mammy useter go nights an’ visit 
him an’ kerry him mice, an’ l’arn him tricks ‘at gi’n him 
lots o’ fun. But one on ’em was pooty nigh his ondoin’. 
He scattered his crumbs wi’in reach o’ his chain, an’ 
lay back makin’ b’lieve he was asleep, a-peekin’ aout’n 
the corner 0’ one eye, till byme-bye a fool of a half- 
growed chicken ‘Id come gawkin’ raound a-pickin up 
crumbs, an’ fust he knowed Mr. Fox hed him an’ he was 
a spilte wruster. Tom was a-goin’ tu quit keepin’ a wil’ 
beast show, but his boy begged so hard foxey’s life was 
saved, but his chain was shortened up consid’able. Arter 
a spell it got a weak place wore in it so ’t the fox got a 
twist on ’t’at broke it, an’ away he scooted for the woods. 
The strap choked him as his neck growed, but his mamy 
gnawed it off arter a spell, an’ in course o’ time the hul 
caboodle o’ the litter got away somehaow, ’ceptin’ one 
at was-sol’ tu a caravan an’ went a-travelin’ fur an’ near 
an’ see more folks ’an ’most any fox ’at ever lived. Wal, 
ol’ Marm Fox she sot tu larnin’ her family haow tu git 
an honest livin’ in the woods an’ off ’m the farms where 
the ol’ women raised poultry for ’em, easier ketched ’an 
the pa’tridge an’ rabbits or hali-growed crows ’at lit 
raound huntin’ grubs, an’ larnt ’em tu take up wi’h beech- 
nut an’ acorn shack an’ grasshoppers when the’ wa’n’t 
better, an’ tu look aout for the smell. of a man whenever 
they faound it as the aa oaeeet thing the’ was an’ tu go 
on fresh airth an’ na rock an’ ice tu hide the’ own. 
scent from haoun’n’ dawgs, an’ took ’em over all the run- 
ways wi’in four mild. An’ then she turned ’em aout in 
the world tu shift for the’selves, kinder watchin’ aout tu 
see haow they made it. 

“One went right contr’y ty what she tol’ him, a-foolin’ 
raound where the’ was a hunk o’ skunk meat stuck on a 
stick aout in a puddle o’ water, wi’ a piece o’ sod half- 
way aout from the bank jest handy.tu. put a foot on an’ 
reach aout to ’t. It smelt strong, o’skunk:an’, mushrat 
musk an’ anise, an’ the’ wa’n’t 410 smell. o’: human-’baout, 
but it looked kind’er fixed up, an’ of, un says, .says 
she, ‘You let that ‘ere alone; the’S*things ‘noughst’ cat 
besides that ’ere.’ But he wus one. Soyo know-it-alls,” 
an’ hed to jest smell on ’t oncte. So he sot his for 
on the sod an’ reached aout so keerful he knowed.it_ 
couldn’t du no hurt, but the’ was.a snap an’ a bile in the 
water an’ his foot was in a grip as if a mud-turkle hed 
a-holt on ’t. 

“Back he jumped twicte his len’th ay’ went a-sprawlin 
on his back, but for all it pooty nigh pulled his laig off 
the trap hung, an’ kep’ a-hangin’ for all his yankin’.an 
squallin’, an’ all he could do was drag the hul,biln’, trag 
an’ clog, along the graound till it ketched, an’ then yank 
an’ work till it let go. He might ha’ gnawed his foot off, 
as his mammy tol’ him tu, but he kep’ a-wastin’ time, 
a-draggin’ an’ a twitching a hull day, till it was tew late, 
an’ a-long come a man an’ knockéd hith in’ the head wi’ 
a hatchet, so that was the end o’ him! ae 

“?Twas one way an’ nother wi’ the rest on 'em—a-gittin’ 
hunted an’ trapped an’ steerin’ clear an’ not, but this ’ere 
particilar one was the cutest an’ allers the favoryte wi’ 
her mammy. She’d remember what she was tol’ an’ 
didn’t fool raoun’ no traps ner pizen bait—the’ be them 
’at pizens foxes—an’ the fust time a haoun’ got arter her 
she played him some pooty smart capers. She run in a 
dustyerhud, an’ through a flock o’ sheep, an’ top o’ fences, 
an’ finally bothered him so on a windy laidge ’at he gi’n 
it up. But one time aour ol’ Drive got arter her an’ gi’n 
her a tough one. Try what she would, sheep, or fences, 
or plaowed land, or laidges, or ice, he’d stick tu her ju’ 
like teazles, a-circling till he hit her track on good follerin’ 
an’ sendin’ her skivin’ till she was nigh about tuckered, 
an’ then her mammy come an’ mixed her track all up 
wi’ the young uns so the ol’ dawg got off arter the ol’ 
one, a thing he didn’t often do, an’ she led him a wil’ 
goose chase over sheep paths an’ laidges till she was sa 
fur ahead his voice was lunsome as a blue bird’s song in 
the fall. When she couldn't sca’cely hear it, shé put her, 
cross lots for the maountin lickety-rip up a gully an’ up 
the bank on ’t, not thinkin’ nobody wi’in milds’ when, ker 
slap, she come onter a man, which it was your father, of 
all men in the world! She stopped so quick she nigh 
abaout keeled over, an’ then turned tail an’ skinned for 
su’thin’ tu git behind—a tree, or stump, or rock—but the’ 
wa’n’t none for rods an’ rods. An’ so as she was layin’ 
herself stret, wi’ her ears clus tu her head an’ her tail 
the size o’ your laiz. Whang! went the ol’ gun behind 
her an’ daown she went wi’ a broken hip. 

“The man was half-way tu her afore she could gather; 
but when she did, her three laigs was tew many. for his 
tew, for all the mis’able broken one a-floppin’ loose an 
achin’ wus ’n forty teethaches, an’ she got tu the woods 
afore he could load a-runnin’ an’ then p’inted for a hole 
she knowed on. It run ’way back ’n’ under a big rock, 
so the’ wa’n’t no sech a thing as diggin’ on, her aout, 
which your father was turrible sorry ’baout. .Your father 
stopped the hole an’ went an’ got a trap an’ sot it tu 
ketch her when she tried tu come aout”——  * 

“What!” cried Sammy, al’ gape with, surprise, “my 
daddy set a trap for a fox? 1 don’t b’lieve it” 


ees 


t 


“Why, yes, Bub, when one was waound so an’ sufferin’, 
but not no other ways, Wal, when he went tu look at it 
two-three days arter, she hedn’t ben anigh the trap an’ 
when he s’arched all raound the laidge for another hole, 
he faound a narrer crack wi’ some mice poked into ’t. 
Yes, sir, this “ere young un had ben an’ gone an’ took 
feed tu her ol’ distressed mammy, jest as duteriul as a 
humern—yes, more ’n sorae,”-and the old man sighed. 

“He hated tu, but he stopped up that place, an’ pooty 
soon ketched the ol’ un as nigh dead as alive. Wal, this 
un was all alone in the world wi’aout kith or kin, an’ 
lunsome enough, but she come o’ that, as foxes an’ 
mortals du, an’ enjoyed life a-scootin’ raound in the 
woods huntin’ pa’tridge an’gabbits as her marm had larnt 
her. But it was the biggesftun in spring when the young 
lambs come, tu cut intu a flock o’ gre’t big ewes an’ kerry 
off a lamb ’most as heavy as herself. 

“Or in summer tu find a flock of half-growed turkeys 
strayin’ raound the lots an’ kill beyund all reason ten 
times more ’n she an’ all her fam’ly could eat—for she 
“hed her a fam’ly then. Like ’nough ’t would be right in 
sight of a haouse, wi’ an’ ol’ womern lookin’ on rarin* 
an’ tarin’ an’ siccin’ the dawg on, whilst Mis’ Foxy slewed 
*em right an’ left, an’ then slung one over her shoulder 
an’ off int’ the woods afore the dawg got half-way. That 

vas fun alive tu see the turkeys a-flutterin’ an’ flyin’ an’ 
yelpin’ an’ ’twas payin’ the folks for killin’ the foxes off 
a.’ ’twa’n’t no worse for her an’ for them, for they all 
done it come fall, an’ she knowed she killed mice enough 
tu pay for all she took. But it wa'n’t the way they looked 
at it. 

“The way of her hevin’ a fam’ly was, when it come 
pleasant nights in February, the moon shinin’ so ’t the 
snow looked whiter ’n it does in sunshine, an’ the shad- 
ders so blue they was ’most black, the’ come a harnsome 
young fox a-caperin’ raound her on the eends o’ his toes 
an’ his tail a-stickin’ up like a raouster’s. His fur was as 
red as a cherry an’ his tail as big as your laig—gosh, yes, 
mine—an’ a white tip on ’t six inches long. He jest put 
his best foot for’ard for her, an’ she couldn’t stir a rod ’at 
he wa’n’t with her, an’ the eend on ’t was they was mar- 
ried. They lived» here an’ there a-sleepin’ in pleasant 
nights. on a snow-kivered rock or stump or a nest 0’ 
wild grass, wi’ one ear cocked for’ard and t’other back’ard 
an’ noses sot for any scent the wind might kerry. When 
the’ come a-rippin’ ol’ storm they’d git intu a den or 
burrer an’ weather it aout snug as a flea in a blanket. 

“Come spring they cleaned aout an ol’ burrer tu 
Haidgehawg Hill an’ went tu haousekeepin’ in airnest, 
an’ nex’ thing the’ was four baby foxes. Tew on ’em was 
ju’ like or’nary fox babies, but one was mos’ black, an’ 
‘nother a measly lookin’ little runt wi’ hair as if he’d ben 
singed. But his marm sot jest as much by him as she did 
tothers, an’ when it come tu feedin’ on ’em mice an’ 
sech, she see ’t he had his full sheer. If he’d ha’ growed 
up he wouldn’t never looked no better, for he was what 
they call a Samson fox, the idee bein’, I s’pose, ’at they 
came down from them ’at Samson sot fire tu an’ le’ go 
in the Philistynes’ cornfiel’s, a turrible cur’ous way 0’ 
burnin’ on ’t, it al’ays peared tu me. Hunters shoot ’em 
When they come along, but they haint sca’cely worth 
skinnin’. But he never growed up. One moonlight 
night the fam’ly was loafin’ aou’door a-snappin’ 
at May bugs ’at was a-blunderin’ ’raound, when the’ come 
a@ishadder, an’ clust behind it wi’aout no more n’ise, a big- 


headed, long-eared ol’ hoot aowl an’ grabbed poor leetle 


, man’ off wi’ him like a evil sperit. Mis’ Fox ran 
‘arter him, a-barkin’ an’ squallin’, but that was all she 
could du, an’ the last she ever see o’ poor leetle Samson, 
a ’a few bones an’ wapse o’ his fraowzly fur. She 
felt jest as bad for him as if he’d ben her biggest an’ 
harnsomest. When that one got growed up he was harn- 
some, I tell ye. His sides was gray an’ a black stripe 
run daown his back wi’ another acrost the shoulders, an’ 
his tail black wi’ a white tip to ’t. He was what they call 
a cross fox, not.on ’caount o’ bein’ uglier ’n or’nary ones, 
but o’.the cross on the back. A sort 0’ come-by-chance 
they be, sca’ce as they be, an’ wuth three-four times as 
much as the reds. So when this chap got big ’nough tu 
go wanderin’ an’ seen o’-men he was sometimes took for 
a black or a silver gray with ever so much more, an’ every 
hunter was arter him hot-iooted afore he got prime an’ 
the’ was traps gapin’ for him sot by folks ‘at never sot 
a trap afore.” 

“Did my daddy?” Sammy asked, half fearing a fall for 
his idol. 

“No, indeedy, not ie!’ Uncle Lisha answered very de- 
cidedly. ‘But him an’ ol’ Drive was arter that fox airly 
an’ late. Your dad would take the dawg off at dark an’ 
Mr. Fox ’d !ay up for the night, hopin’ he’d got red on 
‘em. But it wouldyjt more ’n come daylight afore ’t was 
up an’ at it agin wi’ ol Drive foolin’ on his track. 

“So wi’ dodgin’ runways here an’ runways there, an’ 
tryin’ ol’ tricks an’ new, he come tu be sharp as a sewin’ 
awl, an’ the cutest chap a-goin’. Lord, haow praoud his 
mammy was tu see him foolin’ Sam Lovel an’ ol’ Drive 
day arter day an’ then year arter year, till the ol’ dawg 
ilied an’ a new one come. T’other tew cubs went off one 
way an’ ‘nother an’ many a litter at come arter, an’ time 
an’ again she was left mournin’, yet this feller hel’ on ju’ 
ike a witch. ° 

“Qne day the ol’ lady heard haoun’s a-runnin’, an’ 
knowed by twistin’ an’ turnin’ an’ gittin’ bothered that her 
Crossy was a-leadin’ on ’em. She cal’lated where he’d 
pint for tu lay up when he’d got fur ’nough ahead, an’ 
mawged off that way tu hev a visit. Byme bye the 
haoun’s wasn’t barkin’ oncte in half an hour, an’ thinks, 
: js she. he’s all right, an’ then she hear a gun roar in 
{ne woods poty near the line he’d come. She listened an’ 
4Yeard someb’dy callin’ dawgs, an’ then nothin’ more till 
they bust aout fresh a minute an’ then shet up as sudden. 
Then her heart misgi’n her. Arter lis’nin’ a long spell 
she went on again keerful, hopin the best, but at last she 
smelt fox an’ humern an’ dawg all mixt an’ come tu some 
blood an’ a bunch o° black an’ gray fur, an’ seen a karkis 
har gin’ in a crotch, an’ then she knewed the pride o’ her 
heart was gone. 

“Tt wa’n’t no use o’ tryin’ tu escape it; death was a layin’ 
in wait for her an’ her ’n when an’ where they was least 
expectin’ on. ’t.. An’ so it come her turn at last, right 
where she’d fooled the haoun’s a hundred times. an’ wi’ 
her dyin’ eyes she seen ’t was nothin’ but a boy ’at done 
it; one ’at she’d thought she could fool any time. Mebby 
she thought whe‘ turrible c~*tturs these men folks was 
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when the young uns could du for the oldest experiencest 
toxes an’ mebby she wondered why the world wa’n’t wide 
‘nough for both tu live in wiaout them big critturs 
etarnally parsecutin’ the small uns an’ thought what a 
pleasant piace ‘t would be ii it only was. 

But she'd come tu the eend on ’t, pleasure, trouble 
an’ all, an’ you an’ me won't hev no more fun watchin’ 
her an’ her young uns. Ta’ keer, Bub, you don’t cut that 
ear off tew long an’ spile the looks o’ the pelt.” 

“Oh, dear, Uncle Lisher, I ’most wish I hedn’t shot 
her!” Sammy cried out in contrition of spirit. 
Row.anpD E. Rosinson. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Aatural History. 











Tour of a Cowpath Inspector. 


Havinc taken the inspectorship of cowpaths for my 
district, 1 started out with conscientious promptitude, be- 
ginning my rounds on a charming day in March. It 
could do no harm to see what sort of byways awaited 
the tread of the herds that were still yarded and stabled. 
It would be odd if they did not already lead to scenes of 
beauty and objects of interest. The day was more than 
inviting, it was urgent. I sallied forth with a light rifle 
in hand to enforce my official authority; it may be ad- 


mitted that | had a mental eye upon a promising flat a 
couple of miles out, where the ducks sometimes call dur- 
ing their migrations. , 

Ihe cowpaths were still there. Beaten trails are not 
soon effaced. The forms given to the soil, whether ele- 
vated or depressed, are strangely durable for so soft a 
material, if once shielded with a little vegetation. Who 


knows how many centuries’ rain and frost have attacked 
the structures of the mound builders, and left them to 
carry forest trees and foil the speculations of a later race? 





The path worn through some tiny ridge ankle deep may 
be abandoned, but it does not fill up; it becomes grass- 
grown and holds its own against everything buc the 
plow. Not grassy was the one that now led me along the 
iank of a high rough hill toward a tempting piece of 
woods, but well worn, as its makers left it when they 
shambled off to the barnyard at the erid of last year’s 
pasturing. Below ran a boisterous brook swollen to a 
iorrent of clear snow water. Beside the way a song 
sparrow was skipping back and forth through a brush 
heap like a shuttle in a loom. If the sparrow carried a 
line, like the spider, what a tangle he would weave among 
the brush. 

Not far off a woodchuck had begun his housecleaning. 
The earth he had brought from under a boulder was still 
damp on the chips of stone that came with it, and prob- 
ably I interrupted him at his work. It was as well for 
him that he saw me first. The woodchuck is himself a 
cowpath inspector in his way, and two of a trade never 
did agree. He is also a rival of my bovine constituents 
when he sets himself down to pasture on their grass. 
If there were enough of him the pasture would be ruined, 
as by the rabbits in Australia. Perhaps it will come to 
that if an occasional groundhog be not cut off by a well 
planted bullet, and with him some possible millions of 
hungry posterity. Only the other day a farmer told me 
how the woodchucks prematurely harvested his bean crop, 
and I believe they have shown themselves addicted to 
cabbages. Surely a man wah no more important con- 
cerns may well give a glance to the future of the pasture, 
the bean and the cabbage, and such a glance may be ad- 
vantageously taken through the sights of a rifle. 

On sunny hillocks spiders were crawling over the film 
of dead grass and leaves which the deep snow had pressed 
thin and wind and sun had dried into a crisp fabric. At 
the edge of the woods a butterfly hovered in the genial 
light. The sun shone warmly down among the trees, trac- 
ing a network of slender shadows where the leaves lay 
matted together, and the ‘noist earth reeked with woodsy 
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fragrance, Elsewhere the hemlocks cast their perennial 
gloom, 

Hawks were circling above the forest and sending 
down their piercing but not unmusical cries. A scream 
trom a lower altitude called my attent.on to one in a 
treetop. His attention was alse cailed; ne was on the 
wing before 1 got an a.m to suit me, and | concluded 
that he represented neither oi the three species coa- 
demned by the Agriculturai Departinert. 1 ne uawks are 
not the easiest o: the feathered iamilies to distinguish 
and recognize; u near yiew of a living specimen is the 
exception. 1 was glad to be sure o: an acyuaintance ina 
brisk little dark brown bird fiuttering near tne ground 
and then gliding along a log. ii you have seen such a 
creature, standing in such a place, repeatedly bobbing 
down and up with an abrupimess that would make a 
courtesying schoolboy seem graveful as a dancing mas- 
ter in comparison, you have seen the winter wren. 

Another wood lay in my way, and I set out to cross 
the intervening field. On northward slopes and in shad- 
ed hollows the remnant of snow was iast tuawing, and 
through an old turf-lined dead furrow a swiit rill of ice 
water glided where in summer a cricket could not wet 
his teet. My first glumpse over a ridge showeu me a crow 
loraging im tne succeeding hollow. Here was anotuer 
rivai imspector, and the rilie was hascly leveled. ine 
bullet that spatcered the mud beside him as he walkeua, 
at least served as a hint that I eould do all the inspecc- 
ing required iu those pastures, anu the hint seemeu iw 
be promptly taken. It has been denied that tne crow is 
as black as he 1s painted, but he has hardly been suc- 
cesstully whitewashed. He has merit as a worm-eater 
and bug-catcher to offset his ravages upon the corn- 
fields, but his propensity for the eggs aud young of 
smaller birds turns the trembling scaie against him and 
makes him a legitimate target, though one, I must say, 
trom which a bullet seems to slip as water irom a duck. 

‘rhe same vices earn tor red squirrels a like fate, and 
they have no such compensating virtue. I was thinking 
of them as I entered the woods, and rather wondering 


GROUP OF ALASKA @LACK SHEEP. 


From the Report of the Director of the Field Columbian Museum, 


that they were not more active on a day fine enough, one 
would say, to start all animal life with a rush. Presently 
one appeared, but immediately lost himself among the 
dense foliage and thickset limbs of a hemlock top, where a 
squirrel may always be safe if he will. Another sat 
stupidly on a low limb until a bullet snuffed out his un- 
profitable existence. I saw still another perched in a 
dead hemlock, but, not wishing to bombard the neighbor- 
ing village, shifted my position to put the target in a 
safer direction, and upon that he betook himself to more 
retired quarters. No animal in the woods has a better 
faculty of disappearing than the red squirrel. These are 
cute and pretty creatures, and a magazine contributor has 
published an interesting article describing the ways of a 
pair that he kept as pets. He reflected somewhat severely 
upon those who shoot them, and his remarks would have 
force if the squirrel were naturally immortal. But death 
waits for all squirrels, as for all inspectors, and the inspec- 
tor would be glad to be guaranteed as easy and painless a 
passage out of life as the bullet brings to the squirrel. 
One shot with a rifle is usually killed instantly,and it would 
gain nothing on the score of comfort by being left to 
die of disease, or to be torn to pieces by some hawk, owl 
or cat, or swallowed alive by a snake. A similar remark 
might be made in regard to other hunted creatures. Man 
is but one of their hunters, and the most humane. It 
is probable that the killing of animals with well-adapted 
weapons prevents more suffering than it causes. Each 
species is part of a “nature red in tyoth and a claw” with 
the blood of the prey, and the hunter properly armed in- 
tervenes rather to rescue than to torture. The squirrels 
are undeniably pretty and interesting, but probably we 
infer too much as to the character and disposition of 
animals from their appearance. Another magazine con- 
tributor found a ey and charming companion in a 
garter snake, which he taught to haunt his pockets and 
his desk. The snake may have as fine a character as 
the squirrel. 

In these woods the chickadees made themselves familiar 
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as usual, and a pair of hairy woodpeckers permitted a 
close approach. | was pleased to see how indifferently 
they glided up or down the tree trunks. The wood- 
pecker s foot is a double-ender, so to speak, two toes pro- 
jecting forward and two back, and the bird seems to 
move with equal convenience either way. 

1 approached the flooded flat cautiously through a bit 


of second-growth woodland, but the caution was vain. 


Part of the water was covered with ice, but no part 
with ducks. The nearest thing to gafme was a pair of 
killdeer plovers cruising overhead and ittering their 
shrill cries, sometimes bringing out the “killdee” very dis- 
tinctly. ‘nis bird is well fitted with the specific name 
Vociferus. It is no singer, but its clear call was musical 
after hearing for months no bird notes sweeter than the 
caw of the crow and the tiresome chirp of the English 
sparrow. They are a rather gamy family, these plovers, 
but not in equal degree. While the golden plover, for 
example, is welcomed to the table, the killdeer is not so 
much as mentioned by Gurdon Trumbull in his valuable 
book on “Birds Which Interest Gunners,” and I do not 
know that it is anywhere praised as a delicacy. All the 
same itis a handsome and interesting bird. 

The air was full of the music of flowing water, but I 
could not locate the stream until a foamy line down a 
little ravine beyond the flat revealed the source of the 
murmur. I catried the pleasant sight and sound with 
me as I turned homeward. Brtsto. HI. 


Field Columbian Museum. 


THE report of Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, Director of the 
Field Columbian Museum, for the year closing Sept. 30, 
1899, has just been received. Like its predecessors, it 
is an interesting document and shows the continued prog- 
ress of the museum. During the year a greater amount 
ot new material has been placed on exhibition than dur- 
ing any preceding twelve months. This is true of all the 
departinents, though perhaps most evident in those of 
authropology and zoology. 





— a 


The illustrated 18. ..¢ courses which ‘have become such 
a feature of the spring and fall of the museum year have 
been largely attended, and usually the demands for ad- 
mission have exceeded the capacity of the hall, The 
choice of subjects and of lecturers has been so wise and 
it is not surprising that the attendance is large. 

Among the publications issued during the year by the 
museum are five based on collections made by Dr. D. G. 
Ellftt during his explorations in the Olympic Moun- 
tains of Washington, and on others which came to him 
from Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. A special edi- 
tion of Mr. Charles B. Corey's “Birds of Eastern North 
America, Water Birds, Part I.,” was printed for the 
museum. le 

The work of the library and of cataloguing, inventory- 
ing and labeling has gone on as usual, There is a large 
list of accessions in all the departments, those in anthro- 
pology and zoology being especially noteworthy. 

The field work has, been continued with more than 
usual success. A botanical expedition was sent to the 
West Indies, zoological material collected on the Pacizic 
coast and in Indiana, fossils brought from the well-known 
locality in the Freezeout Hills in Wyoming, while Dr. 
Dorsey has brought together ethnological material from 
southern Illinois, California, Puget Sound and Vancouver 
Island. : 

The exhibition halls continue to receive additional in- 
teresting material of many sorts. In the ethnological hall 
there is a great amount of material, including groups of 
Eskimo, models of cliff dwellers and Pueblos, and a great 
deal of material concerning our southwestern peoples as 
well as some from beyond the sea. A number of groups 
of large mammals bive been prepared by Mr. Akeley, of 
which three have be .n placed on exhibition and others are 
well on the way to gompletion. One of these last, repre- 
senting a beautiful group of Stone’s sheep, is here pre- 
sented by the kindness of the museum. 

If the accessions to the collection have been large, 
the same is true of the additions to the library. The 
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sscum! appears to be prospering, and will continue to do 

Its field appears to be constantly widening and the 
hive of its work growing. Its publications are gotten 
it with great care, and as a rule are singularly attrac- 
ve in typography, as well as in their illustrations, and 
e gladly received by those to whom they go. 


The Weasel as a Hunter. 


One day last August I was sitting by a stone wall which 

ported a shed, and rifle in hand was on the lookout for 
, old veteran woodchuck that I had made up my mind 
,“gather in.” As I sat there my attention was called 
ba slight noise near me, and turning my eyes, but keeping 
y head quite still, I saw what appeared to be a full grown 
.asel looking at me sharply, and approaching without 
yy apparent fear in a series of small hops and friskings 
ea playful kitten. 


When within a few feet, he put his nose to the ground . 
then went across a lane we . 


ea hound, made a circle, 
‘re in, still with his nose to the ground, and disappeared 
a field of sowed corn that was very thick and tall. I 
Lve him no more attention, but shortly out of the sowed 
ym came a large gray rat, and after, and on 
| sides Of him, nearly at once, the weasel. Not the 
ightest attention was given me by either party. 

The rat would try to fight, and he was as large again as 
weasel, but when he made a lunge and a-grab, would 
d his enemy altogether too quick for him, and would 
ive a nip that would make him scream with fear or 
se TALC. : 
But he was being driven slowly but steadily toward 
¢ wall at my back. I wondered much as this, as I 
ought that would be the place he would be prevented 
om approaching. At last on reaching its base, the weasel 
ea flash of lightning closed in, and although within 
feet of them, their movements were much too rapid for 
«to distinguish, let alone describe. The battle lasted 
thaps three seconds. 

Then the rat straightened out, and the weasel ap- 
ared with a death grip on the back of his neck, and 
ithout waiting to get breath began dragging and pulling 
im along to the end of the wall, and then took a short 
st, during which I arose and approached to see what 
ould come next. Again seizing the rat by the neck he 
ally drew him from sight in a small hole between the 
ones at the end of the wall. : 

I knew, of course, that weasels killed rats, but never 
w anything quite like this before. I had been sitting 
ere all of half an hour, and there were certainly no rats 
ar, and during that time it appears as though the weasel 
und his game by following his trail. i 
Watkins, N.Y. 


{No doubt many other readers have made observations 
the habits of the weasel’s or the mink’s hunting that, 
ve the above, are well worth recording. There is yet 
uch to be written on the habits of these interesting 
eatures. ] 


The Last of the Winter Birds. 


ProviveNceE, R. I, March 25.—Editor Forest and 
ream: This afternoon I went on a hunt for white- 
inged crossbills again, and was successful in finding one 
male only. She was in the top of a fir tree and was con- 
antly calling for her mate, but he did not appear, nor 
ld we see him on any of the nearby trees. 

On March 4 I found a few of these birds under these 
me trees working on the fallen cones. Again, on 
arch 18 a pair was observed working on the cones on 
e tree. Their method was to hang head downward on 
partially .opened cone and reaching up between thie 
aves or segments, to shear one off and with a few mo- 
ms of their mandibles extract the seed and discard 
e rest. They were quite tame, allowing me to watch 
em as long as I saw fit. A flock of chickadees and king- 
ts came by flitting from bough to bough, ever restless 
id ever cheerful, not minding the bleakness and cold of 
March afternoon. On one of the trees there were a 
w short icicles, the remains of a snow and ice storm; 
ne blackcap paused, cocked his head, concluded he would 
ve a drink, took a nip, followed by another chickadee 
d another, each apparently breaking off a little piece of 
ef. 

Bluebirds were quite numerous to-day, one old orchard 
ye went by having a dozen or more in it. Robins, flickers 
nd song sparrows are: becoming more plentiful every 
ay now. NuTHATCH. 

















Pine Siskins in New York City. 


ALTHOUGH this has been a rather mild and open winter, 
me of the cold weather birds have been ‘seen in this 
tighborhood. 

I was surprised to see on March 18 five or six pine sis- 
ins feeding in a hemlock tree by the house. They were 
ery lively, hopping from branch to branch, and once 
ame so near the window that I could see in their bills the 
mall white seeds they were extracting from the cones. 

In February I saw many red and white winged crossbills 
nthe same hemlock, feeding in the same way. 

One or two lesser red polls have been seen at various 
mes, and quite close to the house. 


\ll these birds were seen at Audubon Park, Broadway 
il 156th street, New York city. R. Pace. 


Wild Pigeons in Oklahoma. 


$ Macomp, Ill., March 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
gentleman from this city who spent the winter in 
klahoma Territory told me to-day that he saw there a 
lock of wild passenger pigeons of about one hundred. He 
ad a talk with Mr. Cale Ervin, formerly from Ohio, 
ho had lived in that section ten years, and during 
he whole time he had never seen a pigeon till last 
all when out hunting he saw a good many and killed 
Hve, 
Mr. Ervin is a hunter and knows a passenger pigeon 
vhen he sees one. W. O. Bratspett. 


The Forgst awp Stream is put to press cach week on Tuesday. 
Orrespondence intended for publication should reach us st the 
by Monday sod as much earlier oe practicable vada 
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Wounded Woodcock. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

One of our cellar men this morning picked up a badly 
wounded woodcock on Bergen near Nevins street. Its 
breast was badly lacerated from having come in con- 
tact with an exposed trolley wire. It was a handsome 
cock bird, weighing 6 ounces. It was alive when he picked 
it up, but it died a few moments afterward. 

TERRAPIN Tom. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Echoes of the New York Show. 


Saariog Lynx, 
Frep Lavoir, of Roberval, Lake St. John, some of 








“whose experiences were told in the report of the New 


York Sportsmen’s Show last year, catches a great many 
lynx, or Loup cervier. 


His method is ingenious. A 6-inch loop of stout cord 


‘is suspended from a horizontal pole 4 or 5 feet long, at- 


tached at either end to trees by means of downward gashes 
cut on the sides. of the trees with an axe. 

At right-angles~with the snare on either side two 
stakes'are driven into the.ground, 4 feet apart, their up- 
pe ends: roughened’ and sméared. with: castor from the 

aver, i . 

The location selected is generally some “point in a lake 
thickly wopded with small evergreens near where a stream 
debouches, Rabbits resort to such covers in winter, and 
in search of the rabbits comes the lynx. He is attracted 
by the smell of the castor and goes to the nearest stake 
and rubs against it, captivated by the odor. Presently 
he becomes aware of the second stake and going--over 
to! investigate it puts his head through the only available 
opening, and so into the noose. His first startled leap 
pulls free the stick to which the snare is attached, and 
off the lynx dashes, soon falling over and tangling him- 
self in the cord, and eventually ending his life by 
strangulation, 


Young Adirondack Hunters. 


The Adirondack exhibit at the Sportsmen’s Show was 
very effective. Two yearling bear cubs, Topsy and Jack, 
were one of the attractions. These cubs were very tame, 
and some of the more courageous visitors played with 
them as if they had been dogs. One of the cubs would 
sprawl full length on its stomach on the flat top of a sort 
of pedestal affair that had been built to give it exercise 
and hit with its paws at the visitor’s hand in a way that 
would not hurt, and at times it would take the hand in its 
mouth and give it a friendly nip. 

The cubs weighed 60 or 70 pounds. A year ago they 
weighed exactly 24 ounces apiece, and were carried home 
in the game pocket of a hunting coat. 

I was sitting in the Adirondack lean-to camp talking 
with President E. E. Sumner, of the Guides’ Association, 
when in walked Master Benny Baker, who, with Jim 
Doty, captured the cubs the 23d of last March. ~The boys 
were off fox hunting on McKenzie Mountain, about three 
miles from the village of Saranac Lake, and suddenly en- 
countered the old bear, which had just come out from her 
den. The bear was off before they could shoot, but two 
days later Jim Doty, after having spent one night ov the 
mountain side, came up with her and_killed her. 

When the bear disappeared the boys took her back 
track and found the den under the roots of a tree. The 
bear had torn off limbs and filled up the openings at the 
sides and carpeted the bottom, with leaves and made a 
very comfortable place of it. The two eubs were curled 
up in the leaves at the back. The boys carried them down 
to the village, and raised them on the bottle, and looked 
after their training so well that to-day they are models 
of good manners and gentleness. Benny Baker wants to 
sell the pair. They would be a safer investment at their 
age than Tom and Jerry, the suckling cubs shown in the 
Quebee exhibit at New York last year, which were pur- 
chased, it is said, by Governor Roosevelt, and died almost 
immediately. 


Wanted to Be Sociable. 


Speaking of tame bears recalls the story of Hi Ben- 
ham’s bear. Hi is another Adirondack man, and as good 
a guide as there is to be found in the North Woods. It 
happened when Hi was off with Verplanck Colvin on one 
of the Adirondack surveys. The party were camped in 
some wild country north of the Fulton Chain, and one 
dark night they were aroused by a bear which was grunt- 
ing and nosing around down by a brook which ran at one 
edge of the camp. Colvin, as it happened, was absent, and 
as he had the only rifle in the party the bear was not 
molested. In the morning it was found that the bear 
had feasted on the best in the camp larder, including 
twelve pounds of butter left in the brook to cool. 

The following night the bear again visited the camp, but 
he found most of the edibles out of his reach and did not 
fare so well as he had on his first visit. 

The memory of that feast, however, clung in his 
mind. Some time during the day Colvin returned. The 
fact that there was a gun in camp made it seem un- 
likely that the bear would come back. Bears, like crows, 
generally give guns a wide berth. No watch was kept for 
the bear, and as the men were very tired they slept more 
soundly than usual. 

Along about sunrise Hi was awakened by a grunting 
almost at his elbow. The flies had bothered him, and he 
had his head wrapped in his blanket and could see 
nothing. The grunting sounded so free and easy that Hi 
did not believe it was produced by the vocal organs of a 
bear. It seemed far more probable that one of his fel- 
low guides was putting up a joke on him. Accordingly Hi 
lay low and said nothing. 

The grunting continued and presently something 
stepped on Hi’s foot in no very gentle way. Hi threw 
the blanket off and sat up ready to give the man who had 
waked him a piece of his mind. 
uttered, for instead of a man there sat a little black bear 
on the foot of his bed, iodine’ him with the blandest 
kind of an expression, as if it wished to apologize for the 
intrusion and come to a friendly understanding at once. 
For his part, Hi forgot his manners and instead of accept- 


he words were never’ 
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ing the bear’s well-meant advances, he got to his feet and 
hastily retreated to the camp. He aroused Colvin, and 
together they returned to the spot. The bear had 
ambled off a little way and was sitting up on its 
haunches, meditating, no doubt, on Hi’s incivility. Colvin 
shot at it, and wounded it, but the bear got away and was 
never afterward seen. 

Hi has since regretted that he did not meet its ad- 
vances in a-more friendly spirit. He believes that he could 
have tamed the bear and made a pet of it if he had taken 
the trouble, and he is certain the bear’s intentions were of 
the most amiable character. 


‘The Huason’s Bay Company, 


The great organization of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has of late years done much to further the interests of 
sportsmen, and has proved such‘an invaluable aid in the 
way of providing guides and supplies and information 
relative to hunting territory that it is likely to have a 
great deal more of this work to attend to in future: 

Mr. C. C. Chipman, of Winnipeg, head of the com- 
pany in Canada, has taken a personal interest in the mat- 
ter, and at Mattawa, which is headquarters for moose 
hunters, Mr. Cobin Rankin is ready to provide guides and 
outfits upon telegraphic notice. 

Mr. Rankin was with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
fifty years, and is now senior chief factor. He is also a 
chief magistrate in Mattawa, and was mayor of the city 
for six years. He has the reputation of being a man of 
sterling character and integrity, and is thoroughly in- 
formed as to the game resources of the territory for which 
Mattawa is the starting point. 

This year the opening of Ontario for moose hunting is 
likely to bring a great rush of sportsmen into Mattawa 
at the first of the season, and there is likely to be a 
scarcity of guides unless Indians from the interior can 
be procured in time. It is well for sportsmen to bear 
this fact in mind and secure guides in good season. 
There is plenty of hunting territory on both sides of the 
Ottawa River, both in Ontario and Quebec, but first-class 
guides are necessary to success, and naturally the num- 
ber of first-class men is limited. 

Last year the guides for this territory charged $2 a 
day for their services. This year it is likely they will ask 
$2.50, as they were informed by guides who came in from 


other sections that their pay was too small. Mr. Rankin 
supplies canoes, tents, provisions, etc., at reasonable 
prices. am 


Pretty Smart Fellows. 


“When General Miller’s party came up last fall,” said 
Mr. Rankin, “Cormier, who had made the arrangements 
for the hunt, wired me for nine guides. I had only eight 
on hand, and so sent for Chief Simone of the Nipissings. 

“I went in with the party. Camp was made on Taggart 
Bay, Keepawa, late in the afternoon. After supper we got 
a list of names and set about arranging guides for the 
party. There were seven sportsmen in all, including a 
Canadian guest, Major Maynard Rogers, who is now in 
South Africa at the head of his company of Ottawa volun- 
teers. . 

“Major Rogers was the last man provided for, and when 
it came his turn he had to take Simone, of whose ability 
as a hunter*we knew less then than we know now. It 
was though that he had not fared quite so well as the 
others, 

“The hunters started off in canoes in various directions 
about 8 in the morning. At 11 o’clock I sighted one of the 
canoes coming back. The cook said there was a moose in 
the canoe, and sure enough they had the skin and head of 
a fine fellow. The lucky hunter proved to be General 
Miller’s son, to whom I had taken a particular shine. 

“While we were at lunch Major Rogers came in, and 
he too had his moose head. He called me to one side and 
said, ‘Rankin, you thought you gave me the cull guide, 
didn’t you? Well, I’ll tell you what that fellow did. He 
paddled into a bay, and he announced, “Moose sleep 
here last night.” We left the canoe and went on-shore. 
Simone said there were two moose. We trailed them, and 
presently Simone said, ‘Take care.”” He had sighted the 
moose a long way off, 250 yards.or more across an open- 
ing. I raised my rifle to fire, affd Simone tried to stop 
me, saying it was too far. I wa8*affaid the moose would 
run and risked the shot, with the result that the moose 
toppled over with a ball square through his heart. 

“If there is anything in God’s world,” says Rankin, 
“that an Indian admires, it is a good snowshoe runner or 
a man who can shoot. When Simone saw the result of the 
shot, he was wild with delight and pump-handled the 
Major and patted him on the back. ‘Maior,’ said Simone, 
‘me and you pretty smart fellows, I t’ink.’ 

“Each of the party got a moose and seven heads were 
taken out as a result of the hunt.” 


Lord Staathcona’s Buffalo Herd, 


Lord Strathcona, who was Sir Donald Smith, of Winni- 
peg, lives in England now, and is head governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. At present he is equipping five 
hundred of the best fighting stock in British Columbia 
for service in South Africa, personally paying all ex- 
penses and guaranteeing $1,000 to the family of any man 
who falls at the front. His famous buffalo herd, which 
was formerly kept at Winnipeg, has been sent to Banff, 
and is there to be seen in the Dominion Park. 

J. B. Burnwam. 





Maryland Sportsmen’s Show. 


Tne Maryland Sportsmen’s Exposition Association, 
of Baltimore, Md.. has leased Electric Park, where it will 
hold the Second Annual Sportsmen’s Show. 

This is one of the handsomest as well as the best patron- 
ized parks in the South. The Casino, where the exhibits 
will be held, is an ideal building for the purpose, having 
30,000 square feet floor space, allowing 118 booths— 
twenty-two spaces 16 x 25 feet and ninety-six spaces 10 x 
12 feet. We have arranged for the best attractions that 
can be gotten. 

First Week.—College outdoor athletic sports; shotgun, 
rfifle and pistol tournament; golf, lawn tennis, fly-casting 
and swimming contests; running ot whippets; high-jump- 
ing horses ridden by gentlemen who are bona fide mem- 
bers of the different hunt clubs; also dog show held under 
the auspices of the Baltimore Kennel Club. 

Second Week.—Poultry and pigeon show and a Wild 
West show to give two performances daily. 


_— 
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On the Kankakee Duck Marshes. 


“Duck shooting is not what it used to be twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. Many is the time I have gone out 
in the morning aiter sunrise, paddied a mile or two 
’round Lake Calumet, following the shore line and back 
home with.n three hours from tame oi starung and had 
fiity to a hundred ducks to show for my work. What 
kind? kyvery kind—mauiards, teal, reaheads, pintails and 
cau\asbacks.” 

How oiten has the younger generation of Chicago 
spoitsmen heard something like the above. I listened to 
this tune only yesterday from an old-timer, and it started 
me to write this article, with a view of veiling the readers 
Oi FOREST AND STREAM of the duck shootung ot to-day 
within a radius of two hours of Chicago. Duck hunting 
in the old days was simply butchery. Any one that could 
hoid a gun couid repeat the periormance menuoned at 
the begiuning with the old styie of muzzle, loader, or 
even the good grades of hammer-breechloaders. There 
were, undoubiediy, many excellent shots, but it did not 
at that time require the science of eye and aim, the pa- 
tience to endure cold and solitude from betore daybreak 
until dark, the experience to locate good natural biinds, 
to call the rovers down, that is at the present time abso- 
lutely necessary in order to get even ordinary strings. 

‘Lhere are thousands of sportsmen who feel ail the ex- 
hijlarat.on of this God-given recreation. Sportsmen that 
have fine guns and hunting clothes carry a high grade of 
old rye, shoot only the highest priced shells, possess 
splendid boats, hire as good pushers as can be had that 
come in night after night and the following dialogue is a 
very fair examp.e of the experience of the majority: 

“Hello, Jack! what luck?” 

“Got twenty mallards, but d—— the luck, seventeen 
cripples got away. (He brought home four.) Never had 
such a ume in my life. Ducks by the thousand; never 
saw them so thick, and decoyed beautifully, but some- 
thing was wrong with my aim to-day. I believe my shells 
are bum. Several shots I dropped irom one to three, but 
the minute they touched water gone they were. How do 
you account for it?” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s your off-day; we all have them.” 

That’s what I answer. After dinner, through a little 
spiritual] persuasion, I gain the following from his pusher: 
“Say, Sherm (short for Sherman Hyatte, a well-known 
and able Kankakee marsh hunter), what was the trouble 
with the ducks to-day?” 

“Oh, the ducks were all right; should have had twenty- 
five anyway, but your friend can’t hit ’em. The four he 
did get were setters. Lord, but he had some fine chances. 
He wouldn't let me shoot. Told me he had shot more 
ducks than I'd ever seen. So I said to myself, ‘all right, 
old man, if that’s the case, you don’t want any pointers 
from Sherm,’ and so I used the decoy whistle and brought 
the ducks down in great style to see your friend make 
some of the most scientific misses I ever saw in my life. 
Say, once I had to laugh. I couldn’t help it. A bunch of 
about eighteen green-winged teal came across the marsh 
and noticed our decoys. You know the little critters love 
to mix with mallards. I called Dr. Carver’s (?) (this is 
a joke of Sherm’s) attention to them. He saw them com- 
ing. Our blind was at a point of timber, sticking out 
probably ten rods from the main shore line. You know 
how teal can go, a streak of greased lightning is a lob- 
ster compared to them. Well, they came sailing over the 
decoys as pretty as you please. They didn’t set their 
wings, because it was only the first time round, and didn’t 
feel inclined to settle. Your friend Jack stood up, aimed, 
and bang, bang, the shot flew about ten feet in their rear. 
Teal. as you know, can start up and turn quicker than 
any other ducks. 

“Dr. Carver (?), I notice, closes his eyes when he 
shoots. He did so this time, and Teal and Company, 
scared by the noise, took a drop of about ten feet, turned 
right around the point and were out of sight in less than 
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hali a second. Jack opened his eyes, looked for the teal 
a-llying, and not seeing a bird, hollers: 

"Say. Sherm, I got the whole Ict.’ 

“fi took me a long time to convince him that the fairies 
were only playing with him. The trouble with your friend 
is. he doesn’t know how to hunt. He makes too much 
noise. moves about al! the time. talks incessantly, and the 
best shots are past before he makes up his mind to shoot. 
And then; again, he—well, he can’t shoot ducks anyway.” 

I want to tell you about our duck hunting of to-day 
ard to prove that even within a radius of two hours from 
Chicago I can give you sport equal to any. It is grand, 
because, with patience. endurance and ordinary luck, I 
never fail to bring home from twenty-five to seventy-five 
ducks as the result of a three-days’ trip. 

It will he a good idea to relate what happens during 
ore entire dav on the duck marshes of the Kankakee. 

Tama member of the Nickle Plate Gun Club. We are 
limited to twenty-five members, own our farm and 
grounds buildires furniture. ete. 

One Iecation is ideal. A hich noint on the N'ckle Plate 
Rai'read where it crosses the Kankakee River, in Starke 
county, Tnd. 

In mv first illustration you can see two hunters and 
two pushers ready for an early start. This view is direct- 
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ly in front of our club house, showing the railroad bridge 
and the rivcr. 

We have a man and his wife in charge and they keep 
our premises in perfect condition and set a table as good 
as one could wish. 

The trip I want to tell you about took place the 21st day 
of last October. I had received a telegram from Mr. 
Horner, the warden, saying: “Ducks plenty; waiting to 
be shot.” ; . 

That settled it. I immeditely hunted up Enoch Colby, 
the father of the club, and the best all around hunter in 
Illinois. But, more of him later. Colby is a modest man 
and I must be careful. 

Yes, Colby said he would go, so next day we took the 
2:50 train in the afternoon and that brought us to our 
grounds at 5:20 P. M. 

The officials of the. Nickle Plate Railroad are very kind 
to us. They «a der the train stopped at the club house. 

At this time ‘.f the year it is just about dark as we ar- 
rive, but we take our baggage to the gun room, put on 
hunting garments, trim and fix our guns, fill our shell 
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HERE IS MY PET DRAKE, 


boxes and get everything in shape for an early morning 
start. After supper we examine the boats, decoys, etc., 
and then look up my pusher, Sherman Hyatte. 

Sherman Hyatte is fond of me--so mucn su that his last 
boy bears my name. If the stork calis once more he'll 
have a baker’s dozen in his family. I am going to write 
the story of Sherman’s life, describe his egg-eating ca- 
pacity, his total abhorrence of spirits (unless they are bot- 
tled up) for your perusal, to appear in some future num- 
ber. The article will be illustrated from photos taken 
from life and Sherm. I found Sherm at home and he 
agreed to be at the club house at 5 A. M., one hour before 
daybreak. 

Promptly at half-past <our Mr. Horner awakened Mr. 
Colby and myself. We dress, and in the gun room find 
a roaring wood fire. I take my usual dose of three grains 
of quinine with a little and water, and then sit 
down to a good hot breakfast. Sherm has arrived by this 
time, the boats are in the river, and, inviting him to eat 
breakfast with us, he informed me that he had breakfast 
at home. A little coaxing brings him in, however. Soon 
we are through, take our dinner pails and all other para- 
phernalia and start for Bellmore Marsh. This is only a 
twenty-minutes’ push from the club house. Colby goes 
to the Yellow River bottoms, so we part company until 
night, wishing each other good luck. I am at the front 
door of my blind in a very short time. 

I own a green bay duck boat, as seen in the illustration. 
In my opinion, it is the safest and easiest to push. The 
holes in the stern and bow give you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to stake your boat firmly, after you are in your 
blind, preventing any danger of tripping. 

Of course, the blind has been prepared in advance by 
Nature. The marsh grass in the Kankakee Marshes 
grows to a height of from 8 to 12 feet. 

Look at illustration No. 2. Can you see us? 

No; of course you can’t. You can see our decoys 
staked out, that’s all. To the right of the river, in the 
marsh, is our boat firmly staked and Sherm and I are in 
it, waiting for a friendly visit from Mr. Drake and Mrs. 
Hen. 

What’s that about staking decoys, you ask? Oh, yes, 
' forgot to tell you about my live wild mallards. In 
marsh hunting you don’t require a large number of de- 
coys. What you want is the kind that look nght, act 
right and call their friends from above as they fly over. 

Well, I have them. Last spring, a year ago, | found a 
nest of fourteen wild maliard eggs on the Yellow River 
Bottoms. This was in the forepart of April. I took them 
to the club and Mr. Horner put them under a setting hen. 
They bore fruit, every one of them, and by fall they were 
splendid specimens of wild mallards. One wing was 
clipped after four of them, one day during early October, 
seeing a flight of wild ones crossing over the club grounds, 
turned up one eye to the sky, gave a mighty squawk and 
flew away—and they may be fiying yet. Then Mr. Horner 
sewed on each right foot a little piece of waterproof can- 
vas, inclosing a small brass ring; on this ring a snap with 
a strong fish line with a 4-pound lead weight,and there 
you have a genuine wild live mallard decoy. I generally 
carry six in a box in my boat. By feeding them corn 
every time you take them from the water, they will soon 
come to expect it, and in two weeks, when ready to go 
home, take in the weight, unsnap it, and the ducks will 
fly into the boat, to be put into their box and get their 
corn. 

Can you see his mottled green-headed highness on top 
of the box containing his brothers and sisters? Here I 
am in my boat ready to go home, with my pusher at my 
back. This gentlemanly drake has become so tame, he 
stands on the box'and positively declines to go into it. 
He knows by this time I will feed him corn from the 
hollow of my hand. So tame is he, that in going up or 
down the river. on jump shots, I level my gun over his 
head and the exnlosion never phases him. He may turn 
and look for results. but never moves from his perch. 

From this start. Mr. Horner has raised fifty-six other 
little mallards this spring. and he has no trouble in getting 
$1.50 each for them from eager sportsmen, who have 
heard of my exneriments. I claim nothing original about 
this scheme. except that I found the eggs that brought 
forth the ducks. wigs 228 
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Now we'll go back to our duck hunting. The weather 
is perfect—no sun, no rain, but cloudy; a little threaten- 
ing, perhaps, but an ideal duck day. 

We have our decoys staked— four of them, three drakes 
and one hen. One other hen is moored on the opposite 
side of the river, beyond the point on the left, out of 
sight of the staked ones. A second hen is kept in the 


x. 

Why do I do that? Because a mallard hen is a duck 
woman. She can hear the ducks in the river. Remember 
her lover is out there calling for his sweetheart. She 
hears him, and not being able to seé him, do you think 
she’d keep her mouth shut and she a woman, even if only 
a duck woman? ' 

No, siree, not she,-nor her sister above the point. The 
drakes call with their sybilant, penetrating ‘Mamph,” 
“Mamph,” “Mamph,” and Mrs. Hen answers with a suc- 
cession of “Quack,” “Quack,” “Quacks,” that can be 
heard for a mile, and certainly ought to attract the atten- 
tion of any kindred flying in the sky above. 

“Look up the river,” says Sherman. 

I see eight mallards come sailing down toward us. Oh, 
what a noise my six are making—a regular barnyard at 
feeding time. When they come within range, I send two 
loads from my Francotte, and am satisfied to see one hen 
and one-drake tumble down—stone dead. 

“Good starter,” says Sherman, and proceeds to get tlic 
game. 

Not more than ten minutes have elapsed when five mal 
lards swing high overhead. My birds quack nobly and 
succeed in turning the flight of the five. They wheel 
round lower, and come up toward the decoy, settle in the 
river about two gun shots away. If you will look in the 
picture of the decoys, you.will see the five sitting close 
to the bank. I took the photo from the blind. The sun - 
not being out,-I had to depend on the reflection from the 
water for light, but, everything considered, I think it 
quite a novelty to produce a photo containing the picture 
of five wild mallards slowly but surely swimming toward 
my decoys. 

Will I shoot them sitting if I get a chance? That de- 
pends. Not so early in the day—but by this time the 
five strangers are mixing with my property. Of course 
now I cannot shoot. 

I know of no greater privilege than to watch, unper- 
ceived, the antics of a lot of wild ducks. Not a moment 
that the ducks do not crane their necks, look in every 
direction, give a “Mamph” or two, intended either as a 
warning or a sign of safety, swim here, there, everywhere, 
the very personification of wariness and activity. Now 
one of them sees his staked brethren. 

“Why, what sort of a snooser is this, anyway?” he 
asks, as plain as any action can talk. He is very sus- 
picious. He sounds a “Mamph” of retreat and by some 
peculiar action of his feet, raises his entire body out of 
the water and is about to fly. Something evidently re- 
assures him, however, and he again drops into the water, 
but apparently believes that safety lies at the bottom. 
After giving vent to a sound of discovery, he dives, to be 
followed by three of his companions. One lone hen stays 
up above, whether to keep watch or too lazy to go 
down I cannot say, but I believe she is a watcher, for 
she will not feed, but continuously looks up and down the 
river, now at the left bank, then toward our blind. A 
suspicious old dame. Her folks have just reappeared. 
She is telling each one of them something strange, swim- 
ming from one to the other, and I should not be surprised 
if she was talking about her neighbors, my decoys, and 
I imagine she is not talking very nicely about them 
either, for the five strangers edge off by themselves, and 
now I know their instinct of distrust is thoroughly 
aroused; they scent danger. It is a performance I have 
watched so often, that I know now is my time to greet 
them with a shower of number sixes, if I want any part 
of them. 

So getting my gun in position I rise quickly; they see 





YOU CAN SEE NOTHING BUT THE DECOYS. 


me, start up with all the noise and confusion peculiar to 
mallards, and fly away, just as I let both barrels into their 
rears, and being within easy range, three of the five drop, 
two dead and one crippled. I reload quickly, and hit the 
cripple just as he is about to hide himself in the high 
grass on the left bank. This time we are obliged to 
take one boat to get our dead ones. The current of the 
river is considerable, and in a few minutes they would 
be ‘out of reach and at the mercy of coon, mink or hawk. 

It only takes about fiften minutes, however, and by the 
time we are again staked in our blind, our watch tells us 
it is fifteen minutes past eight, and five dead birds in 
our boat. 

We are feeling pretty good, and Sherman complains 
for the first time to-day. His stomach aches. Sherman 
has pushed me now for four years, spring and fall. and I 
know that each day I have been out with him, he has the 
stomach ache from five to eight times. It depends on the 
degree of cold. the wetness of the rain, the quality of my 
spirits, and the quantity. Quantity is judged by the size 
of the bottle. 

When I hear the word “stomach ache” coming from 
Sherman, I mechanically reach for the bottle and hand it 
to him. He understands and acts accordingly—a soft 
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gurgle or two, an appreciative smack, the remark of 
“hat’s great,” and Sherman looking past me says: 
“Great guns! look back of you.” 
I do, and if there is one flock of ducks in sight, there 
are fifty. Some high, some low, all flying northwest to- 
ward the big Halliday Marsh, about six miles above us. 
The flight is on in full force. Our decoys call. We use 
our whistles, but the course seems to be away from us. 

However, they keep on coming. Here comes a flock 
of about thirty. The first in the entire flight to notice our 
decoys. One hen separates herself from the rest and 
comes straight for us, and with terrific squawking lights 
squarely among the decoys. Look at that pet drake of 
mine trying to court her. The balance of the flock turn 
and come over out of range, turn again, and now facing 
the wind, start to lower themselves, setting their 
wings. 

‘Lhere is no-prettier sight than seeing a flock of mal- 
lards come toward you, setting their wings preparatory 
to settling in front of your blind. The compliment they 
unwittingly pay you pays you for all your privations and 
is the acme of joy for a duck hunter. 

Ah, the little devils are frightened. They start up- 
ward, but still continue to come over our decoys, and that 
within range. A splendid cross shot. I let them have 
it and get one duck with each barrel. 

That makes seven birds, and all mallards, 

Just as we are comfortably settled, a flock of at least 
forty bluebills fly over us. These saticy little imps fear 
nothing. ‘Lhey turn against the wind and come with the 
velocity of a hurricane, directly in the center of the river, 
not more than 20 feet from the water. They are bunched 
thickly, and as they go past, I hold about 4 feet in ad- 
vance, give them both barrels, and have five bluebills added 
to my string of seven mallards. 

Two I had to shoot over. Bluebills will stand as much 
shot as a hell diver; they are hard to kill. 

The flight is still on. but it seems our blind is about a 
quarter of a mile south of the line. Eleven o'clock finds 
tis with not another bird added to our string. 

I did shoot at twelve mergansers. I dislike to have 
fish ducks or sawbills around my blind. I consider them 
unlucky. 

Now I join Sherm in an antidote for the stomach 
ache, then we eat otit lunch. Nearly six houts since 
breakfast; thermometer at about 42; our appetite is a 
little better than thornial. Lutich tastes good. All this 
time Sherm is is talking low, I atiswer him likewise. I 
suggest stamping round for about half an hour. We 
look at all points of the compass and not a bird in sight. 
Pulling up my rubber boots, I pick up my gun, and getting 
out of the boat stand up in water about 18 inches. It is 
splendid exercise, tramping in this manner. Puts your 
blood into circulation and tires you quicker than sawing 
wood. 

Even when standing the marsh grass thoroughly con- 
ceals my form. I look down the river and there, not 
over three gun shots away, sit twetity-two green-wing 
teul, feeding and skylarking. They must have sailed past 
me on the other side of the river and lit while we were 
eating our lunch. 

I motion to Sherm and ask him what to do. He sug- 
gests my standing still. My decoys are tired by this 
time, do not squawk, and three of them, with their heads 
under their wings, are sleeping soundly. Sherm takes 
the hen out of the box, holding her by one wing. She 
sets out some unearthly “quacks.” The drakes are awake 
instantly, answering. The hen above the peint joins in 
the chorus, and the family of twenty-two teal now take 
notice. I think they are frightened, but Sherm quickly 
puts the hen back in the box, and the confusion ceases, 
The teal come a little closer, but very, very slow. It 
seems like an hour has passed, and still they are out of 
range. 

Look, something has frightened them. The whole lot 
take to wing and tly away, with never a chance for a shot. 

“There, Sherm, I told you we should have sneaked 
on them,” says I, 

“Never mind; they'll come back. You couldn't have 
got anywhere near them,” says Sherm. 

But they never came back. So I had my half-hour 
walk and got back to the boat at exactly 1:30 P. M. 

No ducks flying yet, and it begins to rain just a little. 
We put on our gum coats (dead grass color) and begin 
our watch. 

Here comes six butterballs. I let them have both 
barrels and score a miss. Sherm looks astonished, but 
I don’t say a word. He keeps watching the butterballs 
and directly he says: “You crippled two of them. I'll 
go get them.” 

I make no answer, but after he has gone [ look up the 
river, and there are two birds swimming, one bobbing her 
head as if gasping for breath. Sherm follows the shore 
for about twenty rods, and in a few minutes I hear his 
pump gun crack twice. Both birds topple over, and 
float to a point where they lodge against some grass. 
Sherm comes out, picks them up. When he returns he 
says nothing. 

So we sit and wait. Not another shot in store, ap- 
parently. Four o'clock, and I suggest going home. We 
agree to wait until 4:45. In a few minutes Sherm ex- 
claims: 

“Lordy, there is a lot of redheads.” 

Sure enough, coming straight for us come nine fine, fat 
redheads. They are going to decoy. They do, and plump 
down into the water before you can say Jack Robinson. 

My heart is beating like a trip hammer. Think of it. 
Nine redheads, bunched together, not eight rods from 
the end of’ my gun. 

I will confess I fell from grace then and there, and 
Sherman Hyatte never moved a finger to stop me. I 
lowered myself, so that when aiming my gun would be as 
nearly parallel with the water as possible. . 

Bang, bang. Glorious! Only four flew up. Five lay 
on the placid bosom of the water, stone, stark dead. Oh 
how sorry I was—nit. 

For the next half-hour we continuéd to have that royal 
sport you sometime read about, but seldom experience 
The evening flight was on. and bunch after bunch came 
over our decoys. Fourteen more mallards we brought 
down. and then we oulled up stakes and decovs and 
started for home with thirty-three birds, and enough good 
air and spert to our credit to add ten years to our life. 

This is an ordinary sh experience, and if 
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you would like to hear some more of this kind, I have 
some more in stock. 


To all doubters I extend a cordial invitation to go with 
me at any time during the season. Pau Taree. 


The Right and the Wrong of, 
Hunting. 


TEACH your boys that hunting is a sport. That to fairly 
kill bird or beast is right and proper, but to take unfair 
advantage of them is just as wrong as though persons} 
were interested. That there is a right and reasonable 
way to do all things. 





For instance, in regard to the feeling some have against}, lev 


the farmer for posting “No Hunting” notices, some! 
parents allow their boys who are just beginning to handle 
a gun to go about in parties who have no regard to the; 
rights of others. } 

On one of my recent excursions I found the grounds ' 
upon which I was hunting were posted with notices that 
no hunting would be allowed. Looking across the field 
I saw the owner of the farm husking corn. I approached 
him and apologized, saying I had but just discovered 
the notices, and had ignorantly been shooting quail. He 
was very courteous, saying I could, at any time, shoot 
anywhere upon his farm. The notices were to prohibit 
boys and irresponsible persons from roaming over his 
place at will. He said: “As I was husking corn out 
here the other day I heard shooting, and simultaneously 
felt the shot, which came about me in a shower, and saw 
my sheep running across a near field with a dog among 
them. Following came some half-grown boys with-guns. 
They had been shooting at the birds, and I being in range 
might have been more damaged than the birds had I been a 
little nearer. Not wishing to needlessly risk life or limb, 
nor caring to lose any of my stock, I posted the notices, 
hoping to keep such parties from my grounds.” 

The city sportsman will, I feel sure, find the farmer a 
gentleman if he will treat him as one, and if a polite re- 
quest for permission to shoot be made the farmer will 
often as kindly grant permission. Nearly every day last 
fall some farmer would invite me to come out and bring 
my dog and gun. “There are lots of quiail, and I’ll go out 
with you,” he would say. 

One of iy friends, who is posted on sporting matters 
and something of a gunner himself, told me he liked to 


see spottsmen who are honest. He said: “They want 
laws protecting game, atid yet last fall _ used against 
quail a 10-gauge gun with 4% drams of powder, 1% 


ounces shot. What law can protect a covey of quail from- 
such fire? Why, the charge would cover the broad side of 
a barn and scarcely leave a space for a chickadee. It is 
nothing but slaughter to hunt quail with such a charge, 
killing a whole flock at a shot.” He said, too, if the 
parties happened to be hunting woodchuck they would 
sometimes use a .30-30 ball; any one within range at a 
distance of three miles was as apt as not to receive the 
ball. Real hunting was to use a gun and charge so that 
some skill was required on the part of the hunter. 

In the Forest AND STREAM I see many letters telling of 
men who are not accompanied on sporting excursions with 
their sons. To give boys a day’s outing with the father 
occasionally will be to do away with their desire to go 
out with boys or inexperienced persons, whose hunting is 
at the best but bungling luck. 

When my two boys were at home they had no desire 
for other conpany than mine. Evening after evening I 
entertained them with stories of adventure, ranging from 
my own deer shooting to the exploits of Daniel Boone and 
other frontiersmen. No poolroom or street entertainment 
could entice them from their-evenings at home. 

One fall morning the boys said, “Let’s take the canoe 
and go down the river.” No sooner said than done. 
There were plenty of wood ducks, mallards and green 
winged teal, and after launching the canoe we started in 
for a day’s real sport. 

The Paw Paw River is about 40 yards wide, 3 feet 
deep and with high banks. It is overshadowed with beech 
trees, and beech nuts lined the bottom of the river. 

My boys were both well skilled in the handling of a 
canoe, and the youngest said: “Father, you take your 
place in the bow of the boat and I'll paddle until you get 
three shots.” We had passed but a few bends in the 
river when, rounding a sharp point where a big sycamore 
leaned so that its top touched the opposite bank and 
partially shut out the view, Ned said: “Look!” From 
behind the roots of the tree there swam out into the 
stream four mallards. At the first crack of the gun 
three of the birds keeled over, and the second barrel 
brought down the fourth before he had risen 6 feet. Ned 
said: “I guess mother will think it is a good day for 
ducks. See those beauties?” 

One more shot and it would be my turn to paddle. 
Around the second bend several ducks were seen at long 
range, and changing from fine to coarse shot, the boy sent 
the canoe straight as an.arrow at them. When they 
rose there were two reports. The range was long and but 
one duck stopped. 

Running the bow of the boat unto a sand bar, Ned 
took his place in the bow with his short, light muzzle- 
loader, and after the boat had rounded two or three 
bends, out from under the roots of a leaning tree swam 
a flock of wood ducks. The boy fired hastily and the 
birds went on unhindered. But a few bends below another 
flock of mallards was sighted at very long range for the 
light gun. I told him to have his gun ready to fire as 
soon as they rose from the water, so that he might have 
the advantage of their spread wings. He fired, and one 
bird fell with a broken wing and skulked.. After a short 
search we found it hiding in some brush along the water’s 
edge, and one more shot, finished it. The boat was again 
run ashore, and the boy took the paddle, saying it was 
more sport to see me shoot than to do it himself. 

With my trusty gun ever ready, we went down stream 
some distance to where a bluff 40 feet high covered with 
stunted hemlock and sassafras rose on our left. Just as 
we were passing we saw about half way up the bluff a 
partridge sitting on the ground. The river is very rapid, 
and before I could get a shot we were out of sight of the 
bird. We turned the boat back to a point above where 
we had seen it, but I could not locate it. The boy cid 
80, and pointed him out, and a shot sent the bird rolling 
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down the bank. He was placed beside the ducks, and 
we were again on our way down stream. 

At one place where the willc w~ dipped into the water we 
had to make a detour. Sproit- were very thick there, and 
looking through them we saw several mallards swing out 
into midstream. I aimed quickly, and was about to 
pull the trigger when the boy whispered, “Hold on!” and 
out from the bank swung twenty or thirty more mallards. 
A sharp report and five lay dead on the water, and as 
the balance rose the other barrel dropped two more, 
making seven to add to our already nice bag. A short 
distance further, and a large flock arose and a right and 
left placed three more to our credit. Then the boat sped 
m to the shore at Watervliet. 

Ned said: “There’s as nice a lot of ducks as will 
er be shot on Paw Paw River; fifteen ducks and one 


{ ‘ partridge.” 
' Several years have passed since then. Recently. while 


taking dinner with my son—who is now foreman on a 
*240-acre farm—several persons who were present were 
| discussing their boyhood days, when Ned said: “Father, 
‘ I can’t see a single mistake you ever made with us boys.” 

Sportsmen, that was the proudest moment of my life! 

Think of it, you who have sons. Make them your 

companions and some day you too may enjoy what I did 

after this remark of my now grown-up son. Then you 

can truly say, it is not all of hunting to kill. 
SuLuvan Cook. 





Hard Times in India. 


LATE in the sixties I was quartered at a station in Cen- 
tral India, 140 miles from the nearest railway, and in the 
month of November was sent, on temporary military duty, 
to a place nearly 250 miles distant. 

Owing to an almost total failure of the rains there had 
been during the preceding hot season a terrible famine 
over a tract of the country several hundred miles wide 
and long. Many of the smaller streams and the jheels 
or lakes from which the land, in some places, was irri- 
gated, had dried up, and the crops, together with the un- 
cultivated grass, had totally failed. Myriads of cattle and 
sheep had died from starvation, as well as numbers of the 
natives; the want of means of transport rendering it im- 
possible to send sufficient food from other parts of India. 

The road along which I had to go was very rarely 
used by Europeans and the only available means of 
travelling was by a palanguin in which | was carried all 
night, stopping during the day at the dawk bungalows, 
or Government rest houses, for travellers. I arrived at 
one of these about sunrise, and after taking a cup of 
strong coffee, which I carried with me, to prevent malari- 
ous fever, I began to inquire what there was for break- 
fast from the Khansamah (a Mahometan in charge of the 
bungalow). As only three or four European travellers 
passed that way in a year, I did not expect anything bet- 
ter than a half-starved fowl and some chupatties, or thin 
unleavened cakes made with flour and water; but soon 
found that no meat at all was procurable. The following 
is a translation, as literal as possible, of my talk with the 
Khansamah: 

“Oh! Khansamah, what have you for me to eat?” 

“Anything which the Presence may be pleased to 
name.” 

“Very good. I want some beefsteak.” 

“Sahib, no one ever kills a bullock in this country” 
(alluding to the pecyie being Hindoos). 

“Then bring some mutton chops.” 

“Sahib, there are no sheep left in this country.” 

“Never mind. Make ready a curried fowl.” __ 

“Sahib, I had four dozen fowls, but they all died from 
the heat of the sun.” 

“Then send a coolie to the village for some eggs and 
make a curry with them.” : 

“Sahib, the villagers had plenty of fowls, but they killed 
them all for food during the famine.” 

“Very good; show me what food you have in the bunga- 
low.” 

In a few minutes he brought in a cup of rice, only par- 
tially husked, and some brown flour; so I thought it 
would be better to look for something in the shape of 
game, although the surrounding country appeared very 
unpromising. The land in front of the bungalow was 
all cultivated, with a large village at its edge. That in 
the rear was covered with broken pieces of rock, in the 
crevices of which grew thin tufts of grass, and in a few 
spots there were small clumps of bushes. mostly babool, 
a kind of acacia. There seemed little chance of anything 
worth shooting except peafowl, and as the Hindoos of 
that neighborhood had no religious objection to their be- 
ing killed, I loaded my gun. a 16-bore, with 2% drams of 
powder and an ounce of BB shot. In some parts of India 
the natives consider peafowl to be so sacred that they will 
mob any man who kills one. The full-grown peacock 
is too tough to be good for anvthing except making mulli- 
gatawny soup, but a young bird is as tender as a guinea 
fowl. 

T hired a coolie to.carry any game that might be shot 
and walked for a mile or two without seeing anything. At 
last, when going cautiously throurh some babeo! buches, 
I noticed a large buck gazelle (Gazella bennetti) about 
thirty yards distant. He saw me at the same instant and 
crouched ready to spring away, when I took a snapshot 
at his shoulder and he dropped in his tracks dead, as sud- 
denly as if hit in the brain. 

The coolie and I carried him to the bungalow. ard on 
opening the chest 1 found that five or six of the nellets 
of BB had struck the heart. He had been killed hy the 
shock alone. T had some gazel'e chons fer hrealefact and 
part of a hannch for dinner before contirvine mr tovrney 
in the evening. J. J. Meyrick. 

BupieicH Satterton, South Tevon, March 15. 





For the Paris Exposition. 


Utica. N. V.. April 2—Mr Arthur W. Sovace leaves 
for the Paris Exposition on the Ocean‘c. sailing Anrit 18, 
He will be ahsent about five weeks. He goes to inangu- 
rate the exhibit of the Savage Arms Co. 


The Forest axp Srrram is put to press each week on Tne<dav. 
Correspondence intended cor wwhlicatinn chonld reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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‘CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Old Bill Hamilton. 


Mr. A. C. Blum, of Emporium, Pa., writes as below 
regarding old Bill Hamilton, a Western character who 
may be called well known, but not known so well as he 
should be, in view of his past eventful life: 

“For the last two or three years 1 have closely scanned 
the pages of Forest AND STREAM, and whenever old-timers 
were mentioned have looked for Bil] Hamilton’s name, 
wondering whether the old fellow were alive. Finally, I 
have been more than rewarded by seeing his name in 
the issue of Feb. 10, as living in a cabin on the Yellow- 
stone under an American flag. It must certainly feel 
queer to Bill to live under a roof, he who always had a 
tepee for a home. But the Yellowstone Valley is a fitting 
place for him. He certainly is one of the original settlers 
of that region, for he traveled up and down this sul- 
phurous stream long before the Botteler brothers estab- 
lished their range near the Bozeman Pass, and they were 
the first settlers of the Yellowstone Valley, excepting Bill 
Brown, John Dun and a few more boys, who used to 
‘grub stake’ at Emigrant Gulch every winter. After 
them, Friedel, who kept a billiard room in Bozeman, took 
up a range on the Yellowstone, and | think this was in 
1870, about the same time that Hugh Kirkendall’s 
teamsters were killed by the Indians on the Yellowstone. 
Of course, every one who was in Montana in the early 
sixties remembers Hugh Kirkendall’s mule outfit and 
Capt. Wall and Broadhead’s Diamond R. bull train. 

“However, I am getting away from my subject, thinking 
of the old days, when there were neither railroads nor 
fences nor Yellowstone Park guards; where, in fact, the 
lake, the falls and the wonderful geysers were known to 
but few. 

“I think the last time I met Bill Hamilton was near 
the head of Clark’s Fork, where he had pitched his tepee 
and was living a happy life, and I did not think that I 
should ever hear from him twenty years afterward, for 
this happened during the so-called Clark’s Fork stampede, 
when we camped near one of the richest silver mines, and 
did not know it, as we were looking for placer mining and 
not for quartz. 

“Will you kindly let me know whether this is the same 
Bill Hamilton? The boys used to say he was a relation 
to the “Dook” of the same name. English he certainly 
was. A typical mountaineer of the old school and a 
squaw man. I think his squaw, or at least one of them, 
was a Piegan. His territory was between Fort Benton 
and the upper Yellowstone.” 

There is no doubt in the world that the old Bill Hamil- 
ton mentioned from time to time in the Forest AND 
STREAM is no other than Mr. Blum’s friend, and it is a 
good reflection that the paper has served so pleasant an 
office as bringing together two friends of the real old 
times. At last accounts old Bill was living still at Colum- 
bus, or Stillwater, as it was formerly called, right on the 
banks of one of the most historic streams on earth—the 
Yellowstone River. 


“Cat Island.” 


When Col. Iberville sailed from Canada down to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River in 1699 to take possession 
of that neck of woods for Louis XIV. of France, he 
found near the mouth of the river, or rather near to the 
Pontchartrain and Rigolets discharge of the river, an island 
which he called “Cat Island,’ because he found it in- 
habited by large numbers of creatures which “were a 
cross between a fox and a cat.” Natural history was a 
bit weird in those days, but Iberville did about what folk 
do to-day when they can’t locate a species. They call it a 
“cross” on something which they do know. Iberville had 
seen foxes up in Canada, and one might think he had 
seen raccoons. For that, certainly, was what he saw, as 
any one who ever visited those low, marshy, sea coast 
regions of lower Louisiana would know at once. Yet 
Chas. Gayarré, in his “History of Louisiana,” says: “I 
invite fabulists to inquire into the origin of that grim- 
alkin coloring.” Had the learned historian never been 
shooting on the coast? Some years ago, when, with 
friends Foster, of New Orleans; Divine, of Memphis, 
and Organ, of Chicago, I was in camp along the lower 
reaches of the big river, we saw any quantities of raccoons. 
I had not then read so much of the early history of New 
Orleans. I felt a great pride in my explanation of Iber- 
ville’s “cats,” until recently I saw the same discovery 
made in the pages of a 25-cent guide book! That sort of 
cheapened my independent researches in natural history. 


The Gun of Tonti. 


Tonti, as every one knows, or ought to know,.was the 
companion of La Salle when he made his first explorations 
along our streams—the Illinois, the Kankakee and the 
Mississippi. Tonti had only one hand, and his 
missing hand was replaced with an iron hook or hand, 
which was a distinguishing mark. He seems to 
have been a faithful sort of fellow, for when once given 
a letter to deliver to La Salle, who was casually stepping 
over to France, and then returning by way of the mouth 
of the Mississippi, Tonti went by canoe all the way from 
Illinois to the lower Mississippi River, and cruised around 
for eighteen months or so, hunting for La Salle. He 
was 2 couple of years or so late with the delivery, per- 
haps because there was no special delivery stamp on the 
letter, but he got there eventually. Well, it seems also 
that this same Tonti was a shooter, and he certainly had a 
gun, and a pretty good one—a light, nicely balanced, 
single barrel muzzleloader, with huge flint lock firing 
appliance. This piece, well preserved and showing still 
its original excellence and elegance of workmanship, is 
still in existence, and you may see it yourself in an 
old antiquarian shop down in New Orleans. where I saw 
it and handled it. They tell one that there is no doubt of 
the authenticity of the gun’s history. Who says there is 
no longer any romance in the w orld? It is under our very 


noses - ! - i aa 
Madame Begue’s. 


If you go to New Orleans, and ye be true sportsmen, go 
to Madame Begué’s for breakfast. It is one of the in- 
stitutions of the most delightful city of America—this 
quaint, dirty, historic, aristocratic city of New Orleans. 
We were directed to the Madame’s, but thought there 
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must be a mistake. We climbed a narrow, crooked stair- 
way at the back of a saloon, and came to what was ap- 


parently a sail loft or a storage room, which was closed 
by a wooden sliding door. Through a glass pamel we 
saw a long board table, and seated at it were a dozen 
or two persons who all looked highly civilized. Now 
came Madame to see us, saying she was desolate, but could 
we come to-morrow? (One needs to engage his seat the 
day previous.) So to-morrow we were there at 11 A. M., 
which is the regulation hour. Such a breakfast one does 
not find elsewhere on the globe, perhaps. There you 
may become familiar with crawfish, shrimps, snails and 
the like, and afterward you will always love them tenderly. 
None may cook a papabotte with Madame Begué. None 
may serve so jovially as Madame’s fat husband. You 
shall also see large albums of names, and among these are 
some of the most prominent of the country in the ranks 
of art, of literature, of the drama, of statesmanship. 
Madame Begué is not without fame, but fame has not en- 
larged her conceit, or widened her stairway. It is as it 
was at the beginning, and one hopes it ever shall be. Such 
cookery in such surroundings is not elesewhere on the 
earth. 


A Hole io the Wall. 


Such, indeed, is old New Orleans, the most fascinating 
of American cities, and the least American. We passed 
along Royal street one Sunday morning, going to the 
Cathedral. On each side of the street was a low row of 
dingy, close-shuttered buildings of a couple of stories 
height, dilapidated, gray, worn and weary. .They were 
shuttered with boards,- and bedooréd with planks, so 
that they resembled livery stables (this with no disrespect 
and only with ignorance). Yet, lo! in one of these big 
doors a little door opened, verily a hole in the wall, and 
there stepped out an old, old lady, a lady out of a 
picture book, telling of the days of the ancien regime, a 
very dream of an old, sweet lady; and by her side, stepping 
high and light as a wild deer, was a glorious young girl, 
daintily clad and fair as flower. What a picture, and 
out of what a setting! You see, it is not at first that you 
know all that is behind those close-shut Creole doors, 
where live families who never go to busy Canal street, the 
center of the modern. commercial town. They live here, 
in the old French quarter, as they always did and always 
will, so long as they live at all. If you seek a real 
aristocracy, go to New Orleans. It may appear to you 
from some hole in the wall, and set you wondering. 


The Cardinal Bied. 


A flash of incredible color, a ray of flame, the cardinal 
bird crosses the gray and brown picture of the Southern 
woods and fields. He hangs upon some tree, poises upon 
some brier bush, then flits to the nearest thicket. Al- 
ways he is in the center of the stage, and your eye may 
not leave him. Beneath the cover cowers the rabbit, and 
you do not see it. On the stubble huddle close the quail, 
and you do dream that they are there. All about are the 
timid twitterings of gray or brown or besmirched birds 
whose coats conceal them, blending as they do with the 
color of their little world. Alone, above them, defiant, 
reckless, bold, a cavalier, an anachronism, flits the car- 
dinal, scorning the death for which he is marked. He 
asks no protection and knows not timorousness, but gayly 
goes on through life while it lasts, light of heart, light 
“ wing, blithe, inspiring, above the rabble of common 
things. 


Singing Mouse No. 38. 


Mr. Wilmot Townsend, of Bay Ridge, N. J., writes 
very entertainingly regarding a singing mouse which once 
was a member of his family. This I believe makes No, 18 
in the series which I have been compiling in the Forest 
AND STREAM records. 

“Some eight years ago our little cottage was overrun 
one winter with mice. They grew very Pmiliar with us 
as we used to sit by our open wood fire after the 
youngsters were tucked in bed, and though quite as 
much in dread of mice as the rest of her sex, my wiie 
grew somewhat accustomed to their presence and ceased 
to grow nervous at their erratic scampering about the 
fireplace, and the ceaseless rustle of papers in the scrap 
basket. (Why is it that mice so delight to rattle paper 
about?) One evening a quivering nose poked itself into 
view over the edge of the basket and presently a mouse 
followed the nose and scrambled into sight. I saw at 
once a difference in his make up, as compared with our 
other every day mice, and called my partner’s attention. 
He was a trim fellow, more slender, more rangey, so to 
speak, with a thoroughbred look to him. After a short 
toilet he sat up just as a rabbit will, with forepaws droop- 
ing, seemed to give a quick little glance about, and to my 
surprise and delight commenced trilling, a quiet little purr 
of sound at first, growing more distinet and shriller and 
accompanied by a raising of the head till the climax was 
reached and held for a second or so, then the little head 
dropped and the trill was finished much as it began, not 
suddenly, rather dying away gradually, the whole per- 
formance lasting, say, half a minute. At the height of 
his vocalizing, while his head was raised, we distinctly 
saw the tremor of the little throat. Twice he trilled for 
us, and then slipped back to rummage among the waste 
paper. I saw that just previous to his sitting up he 
lapped his tail down over the basket edge each time, as 
though to secure an extra purchase before singing. I 
say singing, but it seems to me that is hardly the proper 
word. *Twas more of a cozy little trill, a comfortable 
little noise. just made to voice his happiness. For a week 
we heard him off and on about the house, when all was 
quiet; once in our bedroom. We never saw him again. 
"Twas a cozy little tune he sang, and I was sorry when 
it finally ceased for good.” 


Ice Going Out with a Rush. 


For several days the waters have been open. in this 
tegion. The Kankakee broke bounds last Friday morn- 
ing and ran clear of ice by noon of that day. the river 
being quite open from Water Valley twenty miles-up and 
down stream by Saturday morning. The shooters who 
were on the river the first three days after that had good 
shooting, for the country was full of ducks. Mr. W. P. 
Mussey, who was on the Kankakee for three days waiting 
for the ice to move. says he has rarely seen more birds 
than were in then. He had to come home just at the time 
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the shooting was beginning, and so did not get much of 
a bag. Bill Haskell, who was at. the Maksawba Club at 
the same time, and ‘who stayed over a few days longer, 
sent up 46 birds, which it took him two or more days to 
kill. He has not been heard from since, and is no doubt 
getting good sport right along. Mr. L. R. Brown is 
expected to go dows to the same club to-night, as also 
Mr. Jesse Sherwood, and as the water is now open all 
wae both river and marsh, these should strike it about 
right. 

The ice has been very heavy this spring, and though 
the water has been very high, the streams have not run 
free till this week in the upper part of the States of In- 
diana and Illinois. Lower down, at the upper ’Dosia 
marsh and the lower ’Dosia, the waters have been open 
for some time, and it is from those districts that I hear of 
the heaviest bags. Joel Kinney, who went back there 
after the safe, got the safe. He had very good sport in- 
deed, though not working very hard. 

The biggest bags of which I have heard are those of 
Dr. Hunt, of this city, to which I have referred less 
definitely as large ones. It is now known that Dr. Hunt 
bagged 700 birds, mostly sprigs, mallards and redheads. 
He took away 3,000 shells, and sent back for more. He 
says that if he had not had his brother along with him 
he could have killed 2,000 birds very easily. His brother 
was newer at the game, got excited and would stand up 
in the boat and do other unprofessional things. There 
would appear to be room for a mild regret that Dr. Hunt 
did not have more of his family along, and perhaps he 
can worry along with the 700 ducks. 

Messrs. W. L. Wells and Edward Pope, who leit last 
week for a try at the birds on Fox Lake, came back the 
middle of this week somewhat cast down. The ice had at 
that time not yet stirred, and the day before they leit they 
walked two miles across the big lake on the ice. They 
saw but very few birds, naturally, and got next to noth- 
ing, but seem to have had a good time notwithstanding. 
They report our old-time friend Ed Howard just as 
game as every and doing well at the old stand. 

Mr. C. C. Hess is another of the Chicago shooters to 
brave the ice and cold of gentle spring along the Kanka- 
kee this past week. In fact, he goes down to Lorenzo, on 
the Kankakee, each week. His last trip, early this week, 
netted him eighteen ducks. He should have much better 
shooting this time, and unless he goes East and misses 
his shoot this week, we shall no doubt hear of a bag, as 
he has a bit of good marsh hid out in there. 

Water Valley is the popular point on the Kankakee for 
the men who have no club membership, and it shows as 
good a strip of river as any, though of course mucl ‘s- 
ited. It is a pretty big country, that marsh between 
Shelby and Fuller's Island, and will hold without crowd- 
ing a big number of guns. The old Lake George Club 
and the cottagers adjoining do not have grounds of con- 
sequence, but rely upon the open shooting, as does Diana 
Club, across the bridge near by. A number of shooters 
have been watching and waiting all along in there for 
three weeks this spring, but not until this week would 
they be apt to get the best of the flight. Sometimes they 
have very fair duck shooting in that same section as early 
as Feb. 14, a very good time, indeed, some years, to catch 
the early flight; but here it is six weeks later than that. 
Now that the mild weather has begun, spring is apt to 
come with a rush. 


Snipe Grounds, 


Already some of the knowing ones are prospecting for 
their spring snipe grounds. One careful shooter is writ- 
ing to Warsaw, Koutts and other good localities, asking 
the earliest wire announcing arrival of the birds. The 
extreme headwaters of the Kankakee, near South Bend, 
are often very good tips on snipe in the spring, and I have 
sometimes had fair shooting in the fall a little lower down 
in that same chain. 

One of the less known snipe regions accessible from 
Chicago is that big strip of high, warm prairie that lies 
immediately west of Chicago, between the Summit and 
Sag country and the north edge of Chicago, reaching as 
far west as the Fox River. Here the hills are separated 
bv sloughs still undrained, which offer a few acres here 
and there of grand bog for snipe. There is no one very 
large patch of ground in this strip, but one can drive 
across this high land as far west as the Fox, and it ought 
to prove out very well. I have sometimes found nice 
sport out at Arlington Heights, right in the northwest 
corner of the city, and the country looked good on west 
and northwest as far as I could see. There are some 
golden plover in there also in late April. There is every 
likelihood that we shall have a fine crop of snipe in this 
section this spring, just as we are having an extremely 
good duck season; but the trouble, if any, with the snipe 
outlook is that there will be so wide an extent of wet 
ground that the birds will be greatly scattered and hard 
to locate. At the western edge of this Chicago snipe 
ground, some eight or ten miles from Elgin, there is some 
very good snipe marsh, and several acquaintances have 
their eyes fixed on this for an early try for the long- 
bills. 

Thousands, 

In summary, our snipe season is still a guess. Our 
duck season is extraordinarily good. Nearly every man 
who is accosted as to the birds he has seen when out this 
spring answers, “There are thousands of them.”’ Whether 
the thousands will last long or rapidly pass north as the 
ice goes out remains to be seen, but from all accounts it 
would seem that the coming week will be the best one. 
Fox Lake should be open then, all the rivers and some 
of the lakes of Wisconsin, such as Koshkonong, the lat- 
ter usually a late riser in our ducking possibilities. 


' E. Hovuex. 
300 Boyce Burtpinc, Chicago, III. 


Maine Snows. 

Boston, March 29.—The Maine papers have many ac- 
counts of the suffering of game birds and animals from 
the deep snows and bad crusts of late in the winter. A 
couple of trappers are reported to have recently come in 
to Kineo, Moosehead, from their winter trapping at Har- 
rington Lake. They had $75 worth of furs. They saw 
few deer, though their tracks were very plenty. They 
located one or two moose yards, and found a big bull 
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or two, but generally saw only cows and youngsters. They 
saw a drove of four caribou crossing the ice one day 
at the foot of the lake. As for partridges, they believe 
that they are about all done for. They saw very few, 
especially after the big snows in March. The narrow 
gauge railroad from Phillips to Rangeley was blockaded 
by snow from March.1 for about sixteen days. The train- 
men suffered a good deal, as they were frequently stalled 
in the woods a long distance from any settlement. They 


were in the game country, and tell incredible stories of . 


wild animals so overcome by hunger as ta come very 
near them." .As for the deer, they were completely over- 
powered by the snow, and suffered the men to approach 
them almost without a struggle. In one instance it comes 
from the statement of a railroad official that a deer was 
so overcome by hunger that it ate a biscuit out of his 
hands. These railway officials also believe that the par- 
tridges and other birds have suffered very severely. 
SPECIAL, 


Some. State Legislation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, April 2.—Matters concerning Massachusetts 
game legislation are in a bad way at this time. The com- 
mittee on fisheries and game have given the supporters 
of the Bennet bill leave to withdraw and have recom- 
mended the. passage of the bill being put forward by.the 
Worcester County Game Protective Association. . It will 
be remembered that the Bennet bill is a compromise 
measure between the marketmen and those who desire 
absolute prohibition of the sale of game for a series of 
years, with a positive close time on partridges for a num- 
ber of years, as well as shortening the season on other 
birds. The bill which has the indorsement of the com- 
mittee shortens the season somewhat, but permits the sale 
of partridges and woodcock in open season, and places 
no restriction upon the sale of quail. The Bennet bill 
has the indorsement of a number of associations in the 
State, including the Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, and ostensibly the marketmen. But these market- 
men ‘vere pushing forward so many provisos as to utterly 
corrupt the bill, while the Worcester County Game Pro- 
tective Association is accused of opposing any measure 
that prohibts the sale of game in the open season. 

Still the advocates of. prohibiting the sale of game have 
not yet given up the fight. They say that the only essen- 
tial difference between their bill and the one recommended 
by the committee is that their measure prohibits the sale 
of partridges and woodcock in open season, while the 
other permits such sale. They hope to finally pass a 
measure that shall prohibit the sale of partridges and 
woodcock, though they have given up the hope of pre- 
venting the sale of quail. It is on the subject of quail 
that the marketmen make the greatest opposition. They 
contend that quail amount to but little in this State, and 
that they have many thousand dollars invested in cold 
storage plants for preserving game, and that to stop the 
sale of quail from other States would leave these plants 
worthless on their hands. As for partridges, they are 
well aware, though scarcely outspoken enough to own it, 
that none are to be had of any consequence, and they 
begin to see what game protectors have seen for a long 
time—that partridges are doomed in New England unless 
absolute prohibition of their sale can be made. As for 
woodcock, the marketmen count but little upon them, the 
number received by them being already reduced to ex- 
tremely small proportions. The poor farmer’s boy, who 
makes a few dollars by selling partridges, is still in evi- 
dence. When there are no partridges to shoot his friends 
will be willing to prohibit their sale. SPECIAL. 


New York. 


AxvpBany, April 2.—(Special.)\—The Governor during 
the past week has signed Mr. Knipp’s bill amending the 
forest, fish and game law to prevent the transportation of 
birds or game without the State. 

Senator Douglas has introduced a substitute for a for- 
mer bill, to allow part owners of a lake or game preserve 
to exclude others from the whole of the lake or park, if 
he leases the right, and the bill has been reported favora- 
bly by the committee. 

The Senate has passed these bills: 

Mr. Marson’s making the close season for woodcock 
and grouse from Dec. 16 to Sept. 15, instead of Dec. 16 
to Aug. 31, as at present. 

Mr. Matson’s making the close season for deer from 
Nov. 16 to Aug. 31, instead of to Aug. 14. 

Senator Ellsworth’s appropriating $20,000 for continu- 
ing the acquisition ef land in the Adirondack Park, and 
$50,000 for the extension of the forest preserve in the 
counties of Delaware, Greene. Sullivan and Ulster. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Mr. Wheeler’s amending the fish and game law by per- 
mitting the chief fire warden to appoint three expert for- 
esters Who are to act as deputy fire wardens. 





Mr. Wheeler’s providing for the appointment of a chicf 


forester and fire patrols in the forest preserve... +°- 


Lost Men. 


Editor Forest and. Stream: : 

The frequent reports of sportsmen “lost in the woods” 
during the hunting season suggests the inquiry of what 
can be done to help the unfortunates. In. the Adiron- 
dacks some fifteen years ago they used, and I suppose 
still do, the following call, as I-remember it: Three shots 
fired about. five seconds apart would bring an answer (if 
heard), and if repeated would start every lumberman, 
guide or sportsman hearing it to answer and investigate. 
No attention was paid to four or more shots. 





My experience with guides in nearly every part of that 


region was to see them listen-carefully when more than 
one shot was fired. to see whether it would be three or 
more. If--there was-any doubt,.a shot was fired and an 
answer waited for. If-some rule could be made-and ad- 
vertised that a certain number of. shots means trouble, 
something would be gained; and possibly. life saved; fire 
your shots. make a fire and-wait long enough to give any 
one in hearing a chance to look you up.’ This. would nut 
meet every case, but-add a chance to being ona 


we 
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Feediog Fish Not a N w Idea. 


My friend Mr. E- T. D. Chambers, writing from 
Quebec, adds a postscript to his letter which is extremely 
interesting to me, and I doubt not that it will be of con- 
siderable interest to readers of Forest AND STREAM, as 
it shows that the necessity for feeding fish was con- 
sidered more than a century ago and before the discovery 
of the art of artificial fish propagation was made public 
by Jacobi. In fact, the extract which Mr. Chambers 
sends me is taken from a poem apparently written nine 
years after Jacobi made his discovery in 1741. 

If it was important that food be provided for fish one 
hundred and fifty years.ago, how much more is it impor- 
tant that food be provided now when hundreds of millions 
of young fish are hatched annually by artificial processes 
and turned out into wild waters to seek their own living. 
Mr. Chambers says: 

“To-day | was reading an old poem on fish ponds. The 
date of the manuscript, says the author who furnishes it. 
is uncertain, probably about 1750, and from corrections in 
the original, appears to have been the copy of the trans- 
lator, the Rev. John Duncombe, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Rector of Hearne, Kent, and St. Andrew. 
with St. Bredman, Canterbury, who died Jan. 19, 1786, 
aged fifty-six. 

“Half a dozen lines following the description of ponds 
upon the necessity of providing food for planted fish re- 
called so vividly your own frequent insistence on this 
point that I copy them. They show that all the ancients 
were not quite such fools as some of the moderns are. 
who, forgetful of the fact that they don’t live on air though 
they do exist in it, seem to think that fish should live both 
on and in the water: 
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Je mindful, thou, the hungry race to feed, 

The fish themselves in their own cause will plead, 
And, rising to the surface of the flood, 

With gaping jaws demand their wonted food. 

Ponds for your fish wherever you provide, 

‘They with f.e-h stcre in spring shou'd be supplied.’ ” 


The very next day after I had read Mr. Chambers’ 
letter,. the Fishing Gazette, London, came to hand with 
an account of the annual dinner of the Fly-Fishing Club, 
over which Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M. P., presided. One 
ef the most delightful of modern angling books is “Fly- 
Fishing,” by Sir Edward Grey, published last year in 
London, a book that I have intended to write a notice 
of, and will, if ever-I get the time to do so. 


Sie Edward Grey on Fish Food. 


Having quoted an opinion in regard to the necessity of 
feeding planted fish that is one hundred and fifty years 
old, it is here followed by an extract from the address 
of the chairman at the dinner of the Fly-Fishing Club in 
the year 1900: 

“| read the other day in the newspapers that the School 
Board for London, which has devoted great attention to 
the education of children, was beginning to devote atten- 
tion as to how they were to be fed. Now, my thoughts 
are always running upon fishing, and this suggested to 
me something in fishing which may not, perhaps, be 
obvious to those members who are not so fond of fly- 
vishing as lam. They are dealing with children, but how 
about trout? We have educated our trout most success- 
fully. There is nothing to complain of in the education 
of trout. Certainly, but really there is something to 
find fault with in regard to their feeding. We have taken 
exceedingly little trouble about feeding our trout, far 
less than we have done about their education. Let us 
take a leaf out of the book of the London School Board. 

“T am convinced that a great deal might well be done. 
Here, therefore, is one of those subjects for research 
where I think the Fly-Fishers’ Club may provide most 
useful information in the future. Let me give you an 
incident of what happened on a Highland loch. 

“It was not a very large loch, only big enough to pro- 
vide ample fishing for two rods a day. It had never had 
any fish in it, and was stocked with yearling Loch 
Levens. Great pains were taken in one or two following 
seasons to educate those Loch Levens, but they acquired a 
fine, rich, dark, peaty color. They were apparently lively 
and thriving, but they never attained the weight, even 
the biggest of them, of a quarter of a pound, and that went 
on for two or three years. My friend who owned the 
loch thought that enough had been done for the education 
of the Loch Levens, and thought that perhaps he had 
better pay a little attention to the feeding. So he im- 
ported some fresh-water shrimps, and turned them down 
im ‘sttitable places. Those little. trout which remained 
stationary two or three years at once went with a bound 
to a weight of nearly a pound. That, I think, is an in- 
stance of a neglected study, viz., that of feeding trout, 
Which is as important ‘as the education of them.” 

‘Some things are accomplished by hammering at them, 
and.ForEST AND STREAM has been hammering at this mat- 
ter of feeding fish for a long time, and I expect in time yet 
to come it will receive the recognition it deserves for 
yoeman’s service in this field. Slowly, little by little, those 
interested in planting the waters with fish are coming to 
realize how important it is that food must be provided to 
make the planting a success if the waters do not already 
possess the food. or that additional food must be sup- 
plied to sustain the addition to the fish supply. In the 
matter of fishculture man is improving upon nature, and 
planting from 75 to 9o per cent. of fish from eggs that 
nature, if left to herself, would hatch only 1 to 5 per cent. 
of, and the increase must be fed or they will perish. 


Greenwood Lake. 


When I said that hammering at a thing would bring 
about its. accomplishment, I had in mind the black bass 
law in Greenwood Lake, partly in New York and partly 
in New Jersey. Once unon a time the season for black 
bass fishing opened legally in New York State at a date 
later than. May 30, and a bill was introduced in the 
Legislature to gpen the, season throughout the State on 





May 30, to conform to the New Jersey law, and the 
chief reason advanced at the time for putting the law 

k was to accommodate anglers in New York city who 
desired to fish in Greenwood Lake on Decoration Day— 
a legal he!iday. 

Curiosity caused me to look back and find where I began 
to protest in Forest anp STREAM against this law, which 
In its operation tended to destroy breeding black bass that 
anglers might have a holiday at a fixed time. I cannot 
fix the precise date, but I do find that sixteen years ago 
in this journal I protested against the then existing law, 
and that Forest anp Stream said, editorially, in com- 
menting upon my protest: “We think that Mr. Chency 
has rather understated the case. Even in southern New 
York the black bass are not done spawning by the middle 
of June, and it seems to us that while his request to make 
the close season end at that time would be a step in ad- 
vance, we would go still further and make the law for the 
whole State exempt black bass from capture before July. 
This may deprive some anglers of their accustomed fish- 
ing. If they cannot fish later, we are sorry for them. 
These are few, however, and they should sacrifice their 
pleasure for the public good.—Extract from FoREST AND 
STREAM, Sept. 25, 1884. 

I did not advocate a close season to end June 25. 
What I did say in the same issue was: “I hope that our 
law makers will extend the close season for black bass 
throughout the State until July 1. Even then, some 
waters require a still longer time for the bass to spawn.” 

Forest AND StrEAM has been hammering at this law 
ever since, and the close: season for black bass was ad- 


‘vanced to June 9 and then to June 15 in New York, and 


the New Jersey law remained at May 30 until New Jersey 
had a new board of Commissioners within a few months 
past, and they were unanimous for a close season for 
Greenwood Lake that would be uniform with the New 
York law, and they introduced a bill two weeks ago in 
their Legislature to that end. 

We know more about the habits of black bass now 
than we.did sixteen years ago. We know that they do not 
spawn until the temperature of the water gets up to 
about 65 degrees, and even if the water gets warm enough 
to attract them to spawning beds, that a lowering of the 
temperature will drive them away to deep water again, 
and the actual spawning may be delayed two weeks or 
such a matter, and that the young bass require the parents’ 
care for the same length of time. whether the spawning 
be early or late. We also know that if the black bass are 
not protected during the spawning season and the period 
while the young are brooded, the fishing must fall 
off and eventually be destroyed, for there is no way of 
artificially making up the waste, as only the adult fish can 
be depended upon to keep up the stock through natural 
increase, but nature is wise in respect of increase of 
black bass, as she is in most things. for while she ordains 
that by natural methods only 1 to 5 per cent. of the eggs 
of the salmon family shall hatch, and man can hatch 95 
per cent., of black bass eggs 80 to 90 per cent. hatch by 
natural processes, and man can hatch none worth sneaking 
of. Black bass protect their young; no other fresh-water 
fish does so except the bullhead and sunfish. 


A Woman Did It. 


I once heard a sermon from the text, “The Woman Did 
It,” in which it was shown that our common ancestor, 
Adam, put the blame for a certain act upon our common 
ancestress, Eve, and then the inference was that man had 
been doing the same sort of ungallant thing ever since, 
down to the present generation. Since I listened to that 
sermon I have had a desire to expunge Adam’s name from 
the family tree and give womankind all the credit I 
can, though I never expect to be able to give women all 
the credit they deserve. 

Most of us who fish know that the credit for compiling 
the first book upon angling printed in the English language 
is generally given to a woman, Dame Juliana Berners, 
prioress of the Nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Albans. The 
date of “Fysshynge with an Angle” is 1496, and a little 
more than one hundred and fifty years later another 
woman adorns the pages of angling history by being the 
first, in all probability, to make an artificial minnow. A 
few days ago I noticed in an English newspaper a dis- 
play advertisement of an artificial minnow, and it gave 
us to understand, by implication at least, that the maker 
was the original Jacobs in manufacturing that particular 
style of artificial minnow. My memory machinery got to 
work on the subject of artificial minnows, and finally it 
came to me in a flash, “Why, a woman did it!” Yes, a 
woman was the first to make an artificial minnow, but 
who was the woman, and where, and when, did I read it? 
It seemed to be an easy matter to find it, but I searched 
my books for two whole evenings before I came to the 
reference in good old Walton’s “Angler,” and here it is: 

“And here let me tell you, what many old Anglers know 
right well, that at some times, and in some waters, a Min 
now is not to be got, and therefore Iet me tell you. I 
have—which I will show to you—an artificial Minnow, 
that will catch a Trout as well as an artificial fly; and it 
‘was made by a handsome woman, that had a fine hand, and 
a live Minnow lying by her; the mould or body of the 
Minnow was cloth, and wrought upon or over it thus with 
a needle; the back of it with very sad French green silk, 
and paler green. silk toward the belly, shadowed as perfect- 
ly as you can imagine, just as you see a Minnow: 
the belly was wrought also with a needle, and it was a 
part of it white silk, and another part of it with silver 
thread; the tail_and fins were of a quill, which was shaven 
thin;. the eyes were two little black beads, and the head 
was so shadowed; and all of it so curiously wrought, and 
so exactly dissembled, that it would beguile any sharp- 
sighted Trout in a swift stream. And this Minnow I 
will now show you; look, here it is; and if you like it, 
lend it to you, to have two or three made by it, for they be 
easily carried about an Angler and be of excellent use; 
for note, that a large Trout will come fiercely at a 
‘Minnow, as the highest mettled hawk doth seize on a 
partridge. or.a greyhound on a hare. I have been told 
that one hundred and sixty Minnows have been found in 
a Trout’s belly: either the Trout had devoured so 
many. or the miller that gave it to a friend of mine had 
forced them down his throat after he had taken him.” 

There are two things which strike me forcibly in con- 
nection with this extract. Gallant as Walton was, and 
appreciative of the skillful work of a handsome woman. 
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he spells minnow, trout and angler each with a capital, 
and “earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected,” he spells 
with a lower case w. : 


The other thing I never noticed, as much as I have read’ 


Walton, until this evening. In Wendell Phillips’ lecture 
upon the “Lost Arts,” as I recall it, it was shown that 
there was little new under the sun, our modern inven- 
tions were known to peoples more or less ancient, and 
recent discoveries were but modifications of old prac- 
tices. I did think, however, until this evening, that: the 
practice of stuffing fish with sinkers, shot and other 
things to make them weigh more than nature intended 
they should weigh, was as modern as it was questionable, 
but here is the father of anglers, the gentle Walton, giving 
testimony that is unimpeachable to this practice in his 
day, for that is the only explanation that his reference 
to the miller’s possible action is susceptible of, and ‘it is 
quite evident that Walton did not approve of any such 
practice, for he was not that kind of a man. Neverthe- 
less it is exceedingly funny to read of it in the quaint 
style in which it is told, and it adds to the evidence that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 


The Menhaden Trust. 


Since writing a note about the menhaden trust, so 
called,.I have noticed in the daily newspapers that ‘n 
certain court proceedings looking to the reorganizatiun 
of the company the fact was brought out that the ma- 
jority of the stock of the so-called menhaden trust is held 
by people in Europe, chiefly, I think, in Great Britain. 
Therefore, if injury is being done to our food fishes on the 
Atlantic coast, it is alien interests that reap the benefits, 
where there are benefits to reap. The figures given of the 
operations of the trust in former years show that there 
were large profits, and also that such quantities of men- 
haden were converted into oil and fertilizers that I have 
no space to give the figures, 


The Trout Season. 


Just as I was about to wind up these notes for this 
week, I found the following in plate matter in a news- 
paper: 

“The trout season in New York State opens April 1, and 
continues until July 1. In Massachusetts the season is 
from April 1 to Sept. 1, except in three. counties, where 
the season closes Aug. 1. In Connecticut the season is 
from April 1 until July 1.” 

So far as New York is concerned this is wrong, but 
the law of Massachusetts and Connecticut is correct. In 
Forest AND STREAM of last week, March 31, Mr. Law- 
rence gives the law for New York as it is—April 16 to 
Aug. 31, both inclusive. This misinformation being in 
plate matter will have wide circulation. 


Menhaden. 


A few days ago, under the heading “Save the Fishes,” 
the New York Herald had this editorial: ‘Now that the 
Menhaden Trust has proved a failure, public opinion 
ought to insist on the enactment of the law that will forbid 
the wasteful seine net fishing that is fast clearing the 
waters about this harbor of food fish. The best sports- 
men are behind it, and public policy asks for its passage.” 
A little later the New York Sun had an editorial upon 
the same subject under the head “Migration of the 
Menhaden,” inspired, doubtless, by the fact that the 
Menhaden Trust had gone into the hands of a receiver. 
Much has been written for and against the industry 
which has employed a great amount of capital to capture 
menhaden and convert the fish into oil and fertilizers, 
some claiming that the menhaden were inexhaustible, and 
no matter what means were employed to capture them, 
they never would diminish appreciably, and this has been 
controverted with all the power of word and pen. The 
other phases of the question, the capture of food fishes 
in menhaden nets, and the scarcity of food fishes because 
of this destruction of menhaden upon which food fishes 
subsist, have had their advocates and their opponents, un- 
til it is most difficult for a man up a tree to decide which 
side is right and which side is wrong, for there is sup- 
»osed to be a right and wrong side to every question. 

rof. Huxley may say that the supply of deep sea fishes 
is inexhaustible, and the menhaden people may say that 
it is fish migrations which cause the scarcity at seasons in 
certain places, and sportsmen may say just the opposite. 
until we tire of speculations and opinions and ‘demand 
facts, all of which leads me to the one little fact which I 
have to give concerning one phase of the question. Within 
five years last past—I cannot be sure of the exact time— 
when the discussion was high regarding the capture of 
food fishes in menhaden nets, the present shellfish Com- 
missioner of New York, Hon. Edward Thompson, dressed 
the part and hired himself out as one of the crew of a 
menhaden steamer that he might find from persona! ob- 
servation just what the menhaden nets did take. He 
worked for one week on the steamer, which cruised in 
Princess Bay, outside of Long Island and along the New 
Jersey coast, and he assures me that during the week the 
steamer did not capture a sufficient number of food fishes 
to feed the crew. While this may prove nothing that wil! 
be the means of settling the controversy, it is true, and 
may be accepted as evidence so far as it goes. but this does 
not touch at all upon the question of how the destruction 
of menhaden may be injurious to food fishes by cutting 
down their food supply and thus driving them off the 
shores A. N. CHewey. 


The Bangor Salmon Pool. 


Boston, April 2—The open season for salmon fishing 
in the Pool at Bangor, Me.. begins to-day. A special to 
the daily papers says that Bangor fishermen have made 
unusual preparations. Though there is still a good deal 
of ice in the river below, there is a long stretch of open 


water below the dam, the salmon pool being al! free from 


ice. It frequently happens that many fine salmon are 
taken the first days of the open season, and before the 


ice is generally out of the river, either above or below. 


the dam. 

Generally the first salmon of the season is sent to the 
President or some otfr individual of national nute. This 
year Bangor reports say that Admiral Dewey is likely to 
be honored with the first fish. Bangor sportsmen of 
means sometimes contribute the first fish taken. If it 
happens to be taken by a fisherman who does not feel able 
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to contribute so much to great men or royalty, wealthy 
men purchase the fish, and they usually have to pay as 
much as $1 per pound for it, frequently more; and if the 
fish happens to weigh 20 or 30 pounds, the fisherman tak- 
ing and selling it feels that he is well paid. The prospect 
of so lucky a strike is sufficient to stimulate hundreds of 
local fishermen. Since there is no aristocratic ownership 
oi the Bangor Pool, everybody can fish, and some very 
queer rigs and craft are drawn out. The Pool may be 
covered with boats of all values, from the best canoe or 
Rangeley boat to the rudest punt. The fishing rods and 
tackle are equally varied, from a juniper pole and a cod 
line. upto the, finest.salmon rods, reels and lines, The 
first salmon is no aristocrat, and is about as likely to 
rise to the. cast of the poor man as the rich one, much 
depending on being on the ground when the fish happens 
to bite. SPECIAL, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Taylor System. 


Cuicaco, Ill, March 30—In a personal letter from 
which I feel at liberty to quote in part, I hear from 
Silver Sedge, of Denver, as below: 

“If 1 am so fortunate as to find that your visit to the 
Prairie River should coincide with my stay there, | shall 
» very glad to show you how little remarkable my fly- 
vying abilities are, and gladder yet to get from you, if you 
will be so kind as to give them to me, some points on the 
best way. to circumvent the Prairie fish. 

“By the way, how did you like my article on the ‘“Tay- 
lor System” of fly-fishing in the current number of Forest 
AND STREAM? And don’t you think in justice to Mr. 
Taylor for his discovery and in justice to his system for 
its undoubted usefulness, the method of fly-fishing he 
employs should be called by his name?” 

1 believe that Silver Sedge is quite right in accrediting 
Mr. Taylor with a distinct and useful sort of angling, and 
in giving the system the name of its inventor: Indeed, I 
think reference to the first mention of this style of fishing 
will show that I then spoke of it as the “Taylor System.’ 
This is the natural and proper name for it, and I hope 
it may long be known as such. 

Mr. Jos. Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., writes on the 
same topic: 

“I am much interested in the Taylor system of 
fly-fishing, and now think I can apply it, | hope, in White 
River, Colo., this summer. Does he use the same sys- 
tem on black bass? I expect some good bass fishing now 
in thirty days.” 

The late Gen. McNulta spoke of “teasing” black bass to 
bite in this way. I cannot quote Mr. Taylor on the 
system as applied to bass fishing, but do not think it 
would be so applicable to that fish. When Silver Sedge 
first tried the Prairie he fished in the broad, as do most 
trout fishers on a new stream. Friends told him to take to 
the banks and logs, and doing so he began to have better 
luck. The trout lie hid there in that stream. The habits 
of bass are not quite similar to this, and I believe it would 
take a longer time and better concealment to work this 
method on them. A bass usually cuts and runs if he 
sees you. Sometimes a trout does, and sometimes he does 
not see you where a bass would. You can’t always tell 
what a trout will do, and you can’t always tell what a 
bass will do. I have had them come to the side of the 
boat, without being touched by the hook, but holding on 
to the frog like a bull dog, and I once saw one taken into 
a landing net before he saw fit to let go and get away. 
On the other hand, bass do not commonly act in this way, 
as most bass fishers know. I presume that sometimes one 
might tease a bass into biting, but I would rather chance 
keeping back and fooling him. That is to say, it would 
not seem best to strike the water much with the fly. If 
one can keep his fly up and above the water, casting 
repeatedly over the place where a bass is thought to be 
lying, he can undoubtedly attract the bass in that way 
just as he can the trout, aud I have often done this; but 
I always thought a bass had more brains than a trout. 
So far as the Taylor system implies, an actual cutting 
of the water with. the leader, I fear it would not work 
so well on a glassy bass water as on a rippling trout 
stream. . 1 


Trout, 


Cuicaco, Ill. March 31.—This morning on the street 
I met Mr. E. H. Hughes, now of the Nickel Plate R. R., 
in this city, and asked him what he knew about the Turtle 
Lake country of Michigan as a trout country. He said 
it was all right, and the Turtle Lake Club men still more 
all right. I told him I was asked to up there in the first 
of May, and he said he hadn’t thought I could break into 
as good society as that, but if the invitation was bona fide 
I’d better go. I presume the best thing to do is to go. 
Especially does this seem imperative in view of Mr. J. 
Hawks’ latest advice regarding the trout and trout fishing 
of that region, in which he says: 

“A large trout in our part of the country is one weigh- 
ing 3 pounds. I do not know that I have ever caught one 
with a fly weighing more than 2 pounds, but the trout 
in the South Branch of the Thunder Bay River, in which 
most of our fishing is done at Turtle Lake, run larger 
than at Fontinalis, where you. fished with Mr. George 
Alexander. While our trout might not be considered 
large in some parts of the country, they are large enough 
to give anybody a heap of fun on a fly rod 

“Mr. W. H. Boardman, president of the Adirondack 
League Club, New York, was at Turtle Lake two years 
ago this spring. and he told me that it was the finest 
stream for fly fishing he had ever seen; that they had 
nothing to equal it in the Adirondacks. I guess he meant 
what he said, as he has just written me that he would be 
with us May 1. The above refers to brook trout. We 
have not as yet caught any rainbow trout at Turtle Lake. 
but we expect to begin taking them this year or next. 
1 have heard, however, that there are rainbow trout in 
Hunt Creek and Gilchrist Creek, which are fine trout 
streams some six miles from our club house. I expect 
to try these streams this year, although I have never done 
any fishing in them yet.” 

Communications like the above always have a depress- 
ing effect on one’s general health, and. if one be obliged 
to go to the woods for the sake of his health, why not go 
where the trout and the men grow big? ‘ae 
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As for our favorite, the sweet little Prairie River, which 
is a hard river to forget, I hear that it will be fished more 
than ever this spring. Charles Antoine and Edward 
Taylor (the Taylor system man) are among others who 
will go up early this spring. They will camp at the 
Lower Dells and try for some of the old lunkers that 
lie in there. The Au Sable, the Prairie, the Pere Mar- 
quette—these are three streams which should furnish news 
this summer. 

The game warden at Fox Lake thinks the carp are 
going to eat up the country, wild rice, lake, farms and 
all. They are to be seen in swarms all ‘through those 
waters now as soon as the ice goes out, ‘and ruin both 
shooting and fishing. A boatman there killed one that 
weighed 31 pounds, and says one could kill a boat load if 
he wanted to do so, as they stand around on their heads 
and root in the mud like so many hogs. There never 
Was a worse mistake for Western sport than the introduc- 
tion of these beasts into our fishing and shooting waters. 
I remember when the boys laughed at Colonel Felton 
when he introduced a resolution against carp at a con- 
vention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, but 
there is no room to laugh at the carp situation to-day. 
If we could get rid of them we would, very gladly. 1 
understand that most of the Illinois carp go to’ Mott 
street, New York, and are fed to the residents there or 
to the inhabitants of Sing Sing, who are comparatively 
unable to get away from them. Soer heard of one being 
eaten out here, where we are more recherché, as we say 
in Chicago. 

Speaking of fish food and that sort of thing in connec- 
tion with duck food reminds me of the ramifications of 
these commercial interests which continually spoil the 
good times we might all be having. I was talking with 
Capt. Seth Baldwin, the “ sturgeon king,” of South Chi- 
cago, the other day—a down-East Yankee, but widely 
trav@ed in the West—and I asked him how the sturgeon 
industry prospered. 

“Well,” said he, “of course you don’t see much stur- 
geon offered in the markets nowadays. It’s getting too 
scarce. We make it all into halibut, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said; “and the Russian caviare is made 
here in Chicago, too, I presume.” 

“Oh my, yes,” he said; “you didn’t think it came from 
Russia, did you? No indeed. Fact is, it don’t all come 
from sturgeon, either. A great deal of the sturgeon roe 
comes from Mississippi River catfish. Nearly all the 
sturgeon sold on the Chicago market is made from 
shovel-nose cats. There is a big fishery of this sort down 
near Greenville, Miss. One of my old customers told 
me to come down there with my nets and he could give 
me all I wanted to do. There are a good many catfish 
down in there—shovel-nose and yellow river cats. That’s 
where we get caviare and sturgeon.” 

As I happen to think of it, it is at Greenville, Miss., 
where my old friend Billy Griggs, the king of the market 
shooters, was last year located with a big fishing outfit, 
he having found fishing more profitable than duck shoot- 
ing. Now, as to sturgeon—but no! Billy wouldn’t think 
of such a thing! 

About sturgeon catching, where they really catch stur- 
geon, and not catfish, I have located the best sort of 
story with this same Captain Baldwin, and one of these 
spring days we may hear of that, though he says the 
winter is the best time to go sturgeon fishing. The stur- 
geon is actually too gamy a fish to land in the summer 
time, when he jumps clear of all restraint, like a muscal- 
lunge, breaks all sorts of tackle and says good-by. Since 
the winter is his natural sporting season, it would seem 
that a new sport might be added to our category. A tug 
thirty miles off shore on Lake Michigan, with ice a foot 
deep all over her, a mile of hooks, and a sea that keeps 
everything upside down—such would be some of the fea- 
tures. Baldwin calls-it business, and not sport. 


Spring Goods. 


Messrs. Von Lengerke and Antoine have issued their 
spring tackle catalogue, and a very enticing bit of liter- 
ature it is—sixty-four pages of good goods and good 
prices which are well worth looking at. They report the 
fishing-tackle trade already opening, and predict a big 
and.early season. This firm, in their enlarged quarters 
at Van Buren and Webash, have a very popular em- 
porium, much patronized by our sportsmen. 


E. Houcu. 
300 Boyce Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. t 





Prophecies from Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp Lake, Bristol, N. H., March 26.—At last 
we are slowly emerging from the glacial period, and be it 
known that one rash young man has quietly slipped his 
snowshoes, warmed up his patent leathers and departed 
for a city to hunt up the man who predicted this winter 
would be an open one. We are all liable to mistakes, of 
course, but if those embryo climatic prognosticators were 
not £0 persistent in their declarations, we should not so 
often be so cruelly deceived. 

There is now on the lake 32 inches of solid ice; in the 
woods 4 to 5 feet of snow; for a day or two past it has 
actually thawed on the sunny side of the street, so that 
warms us up to hope that perhaps we may have some 
salmon and trout fishing when the snows have rolled 
away. 

Some of the boys who do not mind cold weather have 
tried winter fishing and have had success which was re- 
markable, the more so because it has been said by local 
fishermen that since the Fish Commissioners have been 
artificially propagating trout here, the lake has been greatly 
depleted and winter fishing was ruined. But one man 
held to the contrary. This winter he said he would try 
and see if there were not a few trout left in the lake; 
result was, in two hours’ fishing the first time, he caught. 
a 3-pound trout. A day or so after he and another man 
cut six holes and took out four trout. Since then lots of 
trout have been taken, as many as seven in one day to 
one man. A number weighed 10 pounds each, the average 
being 4 to § pound fish, two men who fished together 
having caught to date thirty-nine trout, all of which goes 
to prove that the Fish Commissioners in their plan of 
stocking the lake are right, and their detractors in the 
wrong. It will now be in order for the Commissioners to 
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fishermen from Boston and elsewhere to this lake this 
season, as the Newfound Lake trout exhibit at the 
Sportsmen’s Show was a revelation to some people of 
where the big trout hide. We hope it may be so, as there 
are lots of fish in the waters, and plenty of room on 
top for lovers of rod and reel. . 

Another new steam launch is to be run on the lake this 
season for fishermen or pleasure parties. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON House. 


Maine Angling Outlook. 


Boston, March 29.—The weather continues very cold 
and backward. Some of the trout fishermen say that they 
shall give up trying the trout April 1 unless there is a 
great change in the weather. The quiet-running streams 
have all frozen every night this week till Friday, though 
the ice has soon disappeared after the sun has got up to- 
ward noon. Reports from Maine all indicate very late 
fishing this spring. Lake Sebago is still locked in thick 
ice, though it is but a few days to the usual clearing of 
that Lake. Last year it was not clear, however, till 
April 23, but the year 1898 the ice was all out by 
April 2, and it has cleared once or twice before 
March was done. A gentleman who came down in the 
train along the shores of that lake Thursday last says 
that the teams are still crossing on the ice, and that he 
inquired as to the thickness of the ice and was told that 
it had not yet thawed a particle, and was doubtless a 
couple of feet thick. Lake Auburn, Me., another land- 
locked salmon lake, is reported to be locked in ice of 
unusual thickness. A gentleman who owns a camp on its 
shores says that he has been up there Sundays very fre- 
quently the past winter. Last Sunday he cut through 3 
feet of ice to get water; the thickest ice he has ever seen 
there. He says that not all of the ice is compact, however, 
but between the layers there is damp snow or snow water. 
This lake is sometimes open as early as April 15, and 
again not till May 5. It docs not seem to the fishermen 
possible that, even with the warmest April ever known, 
the ice can get out earlier than May 1. As for the Range- 
leys and Moosehead, the season is so late that nobody has 
anything more than a guess to offer as to when fishing can 
begin. The body of snow in the woods is simply tre- 
mendous, and will result in very high water, which may 
mean that the lake swill clear earlier than otherwise. 

The ice left Lake Auburn on the following dates for 
the years named: In 1890, April 25; 1891, April 27; 1892, 
April 21; 1803, May 5; 1804, April 24; 1895, April 23; 
1896, April 25; 1807, April 26; 1898, April 18; 1899, 
April 30. SPECIAL. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


_THE fourth of the medal contests of the San Francisco 
Fly-Casting Club was held March 24 and 25, with the 
following results: 


First Day. 
Contest No. 4, held at Stow Lake, March 24. Wind, 
west, light; weather, perfect. 


Event Event Event 
No. 1, No. 2, No, 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ~—— Event No. 8, “ ¥ 
Feet Percent. Acc.% Del. % Net% Castings 





Babcock 93 82 74.2 78.1 

DUE *casenencced 89.4 90.4 60.10 75.7 74 
BEOGNS covccccce 92 89.8 65 77.4 ¥ 
Brotherton a4 86 7 rt} 68 3-5 
OS re 85 87.8 74.2 80.11 65 
Everett cccccccee 88.8 93.4 6 82.11 es 
Goleher ......... 91 92.8 71.6 85.1 46 
ON RR 93 93.8 80.10 87 78 4-5 
Mansfield 96.4 95 79.2 87.1 86 1-5 
EE Sdivecceed 89.8 91 75.6 83.5 * 
ee eee 91.4 941.8 76.8 35.8 

Sanborn . 86 63.4 TA.8 

Stratton .. 75 4.4 73.4 78.10 as 
Skinner .. 92.8 93 71.8 $2.4 46 
Vogelsang %o 91.4 - “o si bs 
MEE. dvacnceces 93 93.4 67.6 80.5 





Judges, Muller, Stratton, Battu, Babcock; valance, 
Mansfield; Clerk, Crowell. 


Second Day. 





Contest No. 4, held at Stow Lake, March 25. Wind, 
west, light; weather, perfect. 
DAUR: oc civevnvey 92 93.4 93 ).2 81.1 70 2-5 
Brooks ..... e 87.8 86 51.8 f8.10 59 2-5 
Brotherton “ 73.4 86. 72.6 79.7 os 
CREED 566000005 80 89.4 75 65.10 ~ 70.5 58 
Daverkosen ..... 106 88 87 71.8 79.4 63 2-5 
Dinkelspiel ..... 80 77.8 oe a a a 
Everett. .ccccese 102 94 91.8 69.2 80.5 es 
DL ss.s000dh 0% 76 65 87.4 62.6 4.0 a 
Haight ......... ™% SS SW Bs ase * 
Huyck .......... 9% 87.8 91 54.2 72.7 “a 
TD 6c nunegaded 88 85 99.8 66.8 73.3 > 
Lovett ..... 113 94.4 93 71.8 &2.4 71.7 
Mansfield 122 96.8 94.4 75.10 86.1 87.2 
Muller . 04 94.4 93.4 80.10 87.1 58 
Reed ... 98 7 86 75 80.6 33.2 
Stratton 83 63.4 82.8 66 73.10 53.2 
Turner 7 88.8 89.8 65 74 
Young 106 92 6.8 7A 7.1 64.2 


Mr. M. Freis, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, was a 
guest of the club and entered the lure-casting event, 








Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stand that the best way to make their places known to 
persons interested in these sports is by advertising in the 
Forest AND StreAM. Sportsmen have come to depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest anp STREAM, 
and registered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel 
keepers who patronize these columns are unanimous in 


declaring that they receive most satisfactory returns for 
the money invested 


NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 
several sums of money which have been sent to it for 
subscriptions and books by correspondents who have 
failed to give name and address, If thie note comes 


to the eye of any such nameless remitter we trust to 
hear from him. 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 18—Newton, N, C.—Eastern Field Tria! Club’s twenty- 
second annual field trials. S. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Gr eld Hi 


Conn. 
Canadian Kennel Club. 


TuE following notice of an executive meeting has been 
issued by the club: 

Toronto, March 29.—I beg to notify you that by order 
of the President a meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held in the Dog Show Building here on Good Fri- 
day, April 13, at 3:30 P. M. Kindly make a special effort 
to be present. Ii quite unable to do so, write me in time 
for meeting regarding anything you may desire action 
upon. 

The following business is to come before the meeting: 
1. Non-payment of prize money, etc., at the late Victoria, 
B. C., Show. 2. Decision of the question of reconsider- 
ing the dispute re special prize at the Peterboro’ Show. 
3. Consideration of question as to an effort tending 
to have dogs recognized as property in Canada. 4. Re- 
ception of new members. 5. Other business. 

H. B. Donovan, Sec’y-Treas. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. Al. G. Eberhart will judge the following classes at 
the New Orleans show, May 3 to 6, 1900: Italian grey- 
hounds, black and tan terriers, toy black and tan terriers, 
Pomeranians, Yorkshire terriers and toy spaniels. Mr. 
John Davidson will judge all other classes. 

In our business columns the Cleveland Kennel Club, 
Cleveland, O., calls attention to the closing of the en- 
tries to the fifth dog show, on April 18. The dates fixed 
for holding the show are May 2 to 5, inclusive. It will 
be held in Gray’s Armory. Mr. E. M. Oldham will be 
the superintendent. For premium lists, etc., apply to the 
secretary, Mr. C. M. Munhall, Wilshire Building, Cleve- 
land. Judges will be Major J. M. Taylor, Chas. H. 
Mason and H. A. Lacy. 














Entries to the first annual show of the New Orleans 
Fox Terrier Club, he'd under the auspices of the Louis- 
iana Industrial Exposition, May 3, 4, 5 an 6, close on 
April 21. All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. A. E. Shaw, superintendent, 807 Common St., New 
Orleans, La. 








Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 
ane W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, Can. 
Librarian. W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street aad avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., H. C. Allen, Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. Ma: » New York. 
Purser, Arthur H. Wood. Trenton, N. J. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Purser, C. Fred Wolters, 14 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Frederick Coulson, 406 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., i. McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Rear-Com., E. C. Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Purser, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich, 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Regatta Committee: R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ont., Can., 
chaiman; Harry Ford, Tornto; D. B. Goodsell, Yonkers, N. Y. 


* 
Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 
Official organ, Forest anp Strean.. 


Fixtures. 


May. 
%-81. Atlantic Division meet, Park Island 
August. 
3-17. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. 


. June. 
16-18. Eastern Division meet, Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE racing season has already opened in England, the 
first race having been sailed on the Thames on March 
to, With a good fleet of boats, old and new, and an 
early beginning, the season promises to be a very suc- 
yet heard of new boats or sailing races, and the outlook 
vet heard of new boats or sailing races, and the outlook 
is most unpromising. There seems to be a total lack of 
interest in the whole subject of canoe sailing on the part 
of American canoeists, and the efforts of the A. C. A. 
officers and a few others have met with a most disap- 
pointing lack of support from the members at large. It 
would almost appear that there is no one at all who cares 
for the sailing canoe or canoe sailing. 


WE are compelled to leave over several items of canoe- 
ing news, which will appear next week. 


The Tatassit C. C., of Worcester, Mass., elected the fol- 
lowing officers on March 5: Com., Frank A. Smith; 
Vice-Com.,-James L. Thomps6n; Purser, John E. Brad- 
ley; Clerk. 
Coulson; Directors (one year), Howard Frost. Alonzo 
G. Davis; (two years), Wallace T. Mosley, Wm. C. 
WOON Fi 3 t Ay ey: oe! ey pedis 





urton W. Grant; Fleet Captain, Frederick 


The Atlantic Division. 


_ Tue Atlantic Division of the American Canoe Associa- 

tion has always been marked as one of the most active 
and prosperous of the five divisions, and it was never 
in better condition than to-day. The Division includes 
within its limits such great cities as New York, Philadel- 
phia and_ Washington, with others, such as Trenton, 
Newark, Baltimore and Harrisburg, of considerable size, 
and a great variety and extent of cruisable water—the 
lower Hudson, the Delaware, Susquehanna, New York 
Bay and Long Island Sound, Chesapeake Bay and end- 
less smaller rivers, lakes and canals. With these ma- 
terial advantages it has always held a good membership, 
composed of active canoeists. It is just now fortunate 6 
having a particularly lively and energetic board of officers, 
Vice-Com. Allen himself being a cruising canoeist with 
many miles to his credit, and a successful racing mau 
with the paddle. The division organization is kept up by 
active men in every office, the list being as follows: 

Vice-Com., H. C. Allen, Trenton, ns 

Rear-Com., Louis H. May, 5 South William street, 
New York. 

Purser, A. H. Wood,. Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee—Jos. Edw. Murray, 1420 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia; C. V. Schuyler, 860 Broadway, 
New York. 

Camp Site Committee—J. Hal. Lukens, T. W. Cook, 
Jos. A. Fritz, Chairman, State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 

Transportation Committee—Hénry M. Dater, A. S. Fen- 
nimore, Jos, O. Rickey, Chairman, 936 Carteret avenue, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Regatta Committee—Chas. Eastmond, Wm. A. Fur- 
man, M. D. Wilt, Chairman, 721 North Front street, 
Philadelphia. 

Entertainment Committee—H. W. Fleischman. Walter 
F. Smith, H. D. Hewitt. Chairman. Burlington, N. J. 

Signal Officer, A. I. Hattersley. Trenton, N. J 

The location of the executive is particularly fortunate 
at Trenton, midway between and in close touch with both 
New York and Philadelphia, and the Park Island camp 
ground is of material service as a rallying point for ‘the 
Division. The meet of next month promises to bring out 
a larger contingent than any similar event, both for the 
preliminary cruise and the camp at Park Island. The 
following programme was recently prepared at a meet- 
ing of the Regatta Committee in Trenton. The prizes 
in these events will be for the first a suitably engraved 
pewter mug, for the second prize an A. C. A. flag: 

Monday, May 28, 2 P. M.—One man, double blades, 
novice, one-quarter mile. One man, single blades, open, 
one-quarter mile. Two men, single blades, novice, one- 
quarter mile. Two men, double blades, open, one-quarter 
mile. Swimming race, 10oyds. 

Tuesday, May 29, 2 P. M—One man, double blades, 
open, one-quarter mile. Two men, double blades, sovice, 
one-quarter mile. Two men, single blades, open, one- 
quarter mile. One man,. single, novice, double biades, 
one-quarter mile. Tandem overboard, 200yds. 

Wednesday, May 30, 10 A: M.—Tail-end race, 100yds. 
Hand paddling, rooyds. 

General lines of boats 16 x 30 x 10, and not less than 
solbs. Any canoe may be entered in one or more races 
by the owner or any other members given the use of it. 

Any member may enter as a novice in any event iv 
which he has not previously won a prize. 

In all events in which there shall be four or more 
entries a second prize will be given. 

In the tandem overboard race, the crew must paddle 
until the pistol signal, ‘ump overboard, get into the boat 
and paddle to finish. 

In the tail-end race the paddler must sit on the flo r 
of the canoe, racing astern, with feet under deck as far 
as possible and use a single blade. 

{In hand paddling any position may be taken. 

In the tournament contestants may engage on either 
quarter, but must stand up when within sparring dis- 
tance, as voluntarily squatting or sitting down or taking 
hold of an opponent’s pole will disqualify them. The 
winner must succeed in knocking his opponent out of th 
canoe. The committee will furnish sparring poles. 

The officers are now preparing a booklet with a map 
of the Delaware River and all necessary information 
as the the cruise. c 

The dinner of the Division, held at the Arena, New 
York, on the evening of March 10, was a notable depar- 
ture from all recent affairs of the kind, and carried one 
back fifteen or a dozen years to the days when canoeing 
was at the height of its popularity. Sad to say, the 
various attempts at similar reunions for several year. 
past have failed to bring out a good attendance, and 
were especially weak in the absence of the older canoeists 
but this was a marked exception. Among the seventy-five 
canoeists present were many of the old fellows—Seavey 
Buddington, Brokaw, Dr. A. G. Gerster, George Douglas 
Lawrence and others who have been seldom seen of late. 
with Quick, Hale, Dater, Dunnel!, Wilkin, Palmer (the 
old L.. B. and also F. G.), Hobart, Hogan, Stephens 
Peebles, Berry. Com. Allen, Purser Wood and most 
of the other Division officers were present, with Messrs 
Murray, Fleischman, Park and Wilt from Philadelphia 
Com. MacKendrick, after a dinner in Boston on -the 
previous evening, was also present. The dinner itself wa 
a very informal and family affair, and the speeches were 
all: practical, relating to the condition of canoeing, both 
in the Association and the Division, the coming meets at 
Muskoka and Park Island, and similar matters. The 
meeting broke up in time for the Trenton contingent to 
catch the midnight train, carrying the Commodore off to 
introduce him on the morrow to the Delaware River and 
Park Island. 





A. C, A. Membershio. 


Atlantic Division —George Clayton. Burlington, N. J.:* 
Upson Van Varick, New York;* George W. Moorhead, 
New York.* 

Central Division—F. Towrsend, Donald Empy, Har- 
vey Moulthrop, Rochester, N. Y. 

Eastern Division.—Harrv C. Conant,* Julius E. Nolte,* 
B. H. Robbin * Edward Ten Evek,* T. D. Sherman,* 
Wm. Cafferv.* T. A. Weiss,* Arthur Richardson, Chas. 
W. Howe. Panton C. C. . 

Nerthern Division —Robert Woods, Toronto.* 

*Published during March. 
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War CanoeiRacing andithelA.'C. A. 


Earty last month reports were current in some of the 
Ottawa cud other Canadian papers of a threatened break 
from the A. C. A. of the various crews interested in war 
canoe racing. According to some of the reports the 
Canadian crews had‘ been treated most unjustly at the 
last meet, and were determined to have nothing more to 
“do with the Association. This part of the story is en- 
tirely false, and the whole matter is probably much less 
serious than represented. The point of the matter lies 
in the requirements of the A. C. A. constitution limiting 
the competition in its races to members of the Associa- 
tion or foreign guests, and charging an initiation fee of 
$1 on joining, an annual fee of $1 and a camp fee of 
$1 for all attending camp. So far as the average canoeist 
is concerned, there is no-contention’ that any of these 
limitations or charges are unfair or oppressive, but the 
growing popularity of war canoe racing has brought about 
a new condition~of atfairs. The war canoe ‘races are 
very popular in Canada, especially along the St. Law- 
tence River at Brockville, Kingston and: Montreal, and 
also at Ottawa, the headquarters of several crews. Some 
of these crews are made up solely for war canoe racing 
and some from boat chibs, and consequently the members 
are not affliated with the A. C.-Ay-’#t is becoming more 
and more the custom to hold one big-race each year, such 






















































































Island, where, severi ‘candés competed. Ail of the crews 
.» desire to enter suclr races and the management is always 
* Anxious td’secure the greatest number of entries. 

Under the A. C. A. rules, each member competing in a 
race must pay his regular yearly dues and camp feé, and if, 

~ as has happened in severat cases, the members ofa war canoe 
crew do not’belong to the A: C. A., each man must join, 
so that the cast of a crew of fifteen motnts-up to $75. or 
$3 each. The crews made up from’the big canoe clubs, 

such as the Toronto, pay the dues as a matter of course 
and do not feel it/'but the ctews made up in part or 
wholly of non-members of the Association regard it as a 
special and oppressive tax. Many of these outside men 
have no special interest in the Association, and do not 
desire to become membets and pay the $1 dues each year, 
and in fact they will not continue their membership after 
once joining for the sake of a single war canoe race. 

The advantages to all parties are entirely on the side 
of a continuance of the A. C. A. management of the 
races; there is little likelihood that if the proposed war 
canoe association were once formed it could exist for any 
length of time, it would be unable to secure as good a 
management of the races as that of the A. C. A. com- 
mittee, nor could it obtain the same advantages as the 
larger body in the way of railway rates, free transporta- 
tion of canoes, etc. The races at times would meet serious 
opposition from A. C. A; camps‘in-the same vicinity and 
the continued absence of those crews which would always 
attend such meets. 

It would seem that there should be no serious difficulty 
in amending the rules of the Association so as to meet 
this special case and to admit to the war canoe races those 
crews whose members are for good reasons not con- 
nected with the Association. Com. MacKendrick has 
been in cOmmunication with different men interested in 
the war canoe crews with a view to the formulation of 
some plan acceptable to all parties. The question of a 
war cance race at Kingston or Brockville, the center of 

. the sport, under the auspices of the Association for this 
year, when the meet will be held at Muskoka, and for 
similar special races when the meet is away from the St. 

Lawrence, has been under consideration for some time, 

and the A. C. A. officers are prepared to further such 

a plan, 





The real trouble with the sport of war canoe racing 
lies in another direction and is very much more serious, 
though those most interested have thus far paid no atten- 
tion to it. The first war canoes were big, roomy craft of 
the Peterboro canoe type, with the conventional high ends 
and the other typical features of the open Canadian canoe. 
They were built strongly and of such models as to be use- 
ful for general service. _The old Unk-ta-hee of the 
Toronto C. C., first seen at the Stave Island meet of 
1889, was a good specimen of the craft. Since the racing 
of these boats has become popular, and in the absence of 
all salutary restrictions, the model has rapidly deteoriated 
until in some cases the boats are’ but racing machines. 
While the Britannia crew and ‘several others at Hay 
Island paddled legitimate war canoes, they were com- 
pelled to meet machines specially constructed for this 
race. One of these was modeled after a torpedo boat, 
with a straight stem, low freeboard, a turtle back over the 

“bows, and with the after body all cut away, so that she 
could be steered only by the use of a fin- attached to her 
Keel: Two of the fouls occurring iti thé*races were caused 

'.2: by- the defective models of the boats,.whicl éould not be 

: “Steéred by the big paddle in the hands. of the steersman, 
brit-fan wild across the course.-"The construction of the 

 Jatest ‘boats is improved to a statidard of flimsiness in 
harmony with thé model. As the simple regulations of 
-the’-war canoe now stand, there is nothing to prevent the 

. enity of any sort of shell or machine, and after what was 
Seen-Tast: year a crew would be very foolish to'come to a 
meet: With an honest boat of reasonable ‘weight and good 
modet.* 

The ‘matter is one which cannot™-be dealt with too 
quickly if war canoé racing is to escape the fate of canoe 
sailing “and canoe paddling, done ‘to death by ‘flimsy 
machines. 

The-efd of war canoe racing is not the improvement 
of model ‘and the increase of speed: but a test of the 
“skill and endurance of crews from different localities in 
best and best boats. The nearer alike the boats are, the 
hetter for the sport, and the continued improvement of 

. .the boats -h¥ ‘unlimited competition in reducing weight 
and degtading the model must inevitably kill-the sport in 
“a very few years. The clubs as a rule are not able to 
afford a new racing shell every year, as’ they. will be 
forced to do if no measures are taken to protect the 
original type. 
- The hest plan in’ our opinion is to go at once to the 
reot “of the matter and establish such ‘strict-and rigid 
limitations as will bar the machine and preserve the 
original type. The torpedo boat type, a racing machine 
with low freeboard and that cannot be be efficiently steered, 
me nex 


_, Small boat, 
-some costly experience in this line in. the’ effort.to build 


as that.of 1899; tinder the auspices of. the A. €. A. at Hay - 
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should be barred before it becomes general. The best 
plan would probably be to place minimum limits On the 


freeboard at the ends.and amidships, in addition to the. 


limits on_beam and length, so as to preserve the conven- 
tional Indian form so appropriate to the name. In addi- 
tion to this, the weight of construction or the thickness 
of planking should be limited. . If the matter is dealt with 
in the procrastinating and half-hearted way that has char- 
acterized all similar legislation against the sailing and 
paddling .machines, the. war canoe will soon be relegated 
to the graveyard, where repose-together the St. Lawrence 
racing sailing skiff, the sailing. canoe. and the paddling 
canoe, with other craft-slain by their friends. 


The Cost of Canoes. 


THE question of the cost of the modern canoe has lately 
been under discussion in’ England, as the best built boats 
of the class certainly come to a very high figure. The 
detailed cost of two modern canoes of the cruising class 
is given in the Field, 
Baden-Powell. Only those who have tried it can realize 
the numerous items of expense, and. some of them by no 
means small, involved in the proper construction of a 
About twenty years ago the writer acquired 





copies of the elaborate and complicated Pearl canoes at 
prices which were very little in excess of those of the 
ordinary stock-canoe* of the day: with rough fittings and 
rig. When the first requirement is that both workman- 
ship and material shall be of the very 
elaborate working drawings. must be prepared and ac- 
curately followea, with special patterns for the metal 
parts, the work is necessarily very costly. . We can quite 
understand how the Field’s figures may be correct, though 
it is commonly understood that such work costs less in 
England than in this country. As to the necessity for 
such expensive craft, there are two sides to the question. 
A big lump of a boat can be had for much less cost than a 
small canoe, but we quite sympathize with those who 
select the smaller craft on the condition that she shall 
be the best of her kind. It may be said for the expensive 
boats that they usually go through a number of hands and 
do good work for long periods, and while the heavy cost 
falls on the first owner, the later ones usually profit by 
getting the high quality of work for a moderate sum. 
The Field says: 





The following particulars as to detail cost of the latest 
canoes have been sent to us for publication as an answer 
to statements which have gained currency that such 
canoes cost an exorbitant price. We have received sev- 
eral, but prapose only to exhibit two, which are typical 
of the moderate.cost of plain fitting up to the most ex- 
pensive, that is.of the Slaney and the Nautilus. Both 
are new boats of best build, with gun metal center plates 
and rudders: in short, no ironwork, except steel wire 
rigging and halyards. and they are by well-known builders 
on the Severn and the Thames. 

Mr. Cooper says of Slaney, R. C. C. cruising class: 
Canoe, including brass center. plate and rudder, 

C. B. tackle blocks, brass horse for sheet, all 

brass fittings, cleats, rowlocks, brasswork for 


mast, and. bamboo, pgiast. . v.12. <s20:g0s os0<s2 £30 0 0 
Crate and carriage by rail from builder’ splace. . 3 17 10 
PRE. oncww canes Sods are SENN EC a «505460 anes 215 6 
Spars, boom, battens and--yard.............. 8 II 
Brasswork for spars..:.....0+sseeeeeeeeecees 22-0 
Blocks, rope, wire, thimbles, etc.............- I15 0 
Design and drawings:!:’...2-.....ececssccvce 5 5 0 
DORR) och sth Fests 8. wes ays ceeds ace £46 4 3 
Nautilus, Mr. W. Baden-Powell: 
Canoe, including ribband carvel cedar ‘skin and 
spruce decks, cedar trough well at C. B. case, 
seat locker within the main well, mahogany 
gunwale and rails; four hatchways; well and 
deck seat of gratings; brass. rudder and fit- 
tings on C. B. hinged and lifting inboard; 
three gun metal slinging keel bolts, ditto 
angled floors, tie plates, and all other plates, 
cleats, eye bolts, drain pipes with taps to com- 
partments, and center plate -case fittings and 
blocks, keel band, stem hawse pipe, etc., 
finished with seven coats varnish inside and 
out, gilt beading on topsides, blue ribband 
and gilt stem piece, and on mouldings of 
RENEE 3 5 esi ci aa babnnieboes as ens he £59 10 0 
Sails of silk by Jackson; mainsail, gaff and 
jackyard topsails, and foresail.............. 418 o 
Spars built mast; yard, boom,. gaff, battens and 
IONS DEP igi wack cone Tebsdbwne sus sa0n% 215 0 
Boxwood and brass blocks, ropes, steel wire 
ramming, and halvatds Wh... ....0cccsesseces 4.00 
Stockless anchor and hemp warp............ 7 0 
Bull’s metal, lead ballasted: ‘lifting Cc B. fin, 
with hangers, rollers, and Bi. BEAT.:.. .0s% 0s 14 0 O 
BAM Pe ci cous. cepiak stoke usd aehces : £85 10.0 


Note.—Nautilus—has.also been fitted with many more 
things, such as cruising rig, a trysail and. foresail, a tent 
and gear for camping, pump and bucket, cushions, fen- 
ders, sail and spar covers, boat cover, kit .bags, lamps,, 
cooking gear, etc.; but these scareely. come under the 
fair question of cost of the boat fit for sailing. Also in 
the metal work supplied with the hull a considerable num- 
ber. of pieces were of quite novel pattern’ and needed 
neat fitting, and so had to be specially made: to pattern: 
and in the building eight special moulds of* sections had 
to be made and. set up, besides témplates ‘for ‘other parts ; 
but a, full- specification . would. easily. explain” thie dis- 
crepancy between £57 Ls. for Nautilus’ hull and £30 for 
Slaney’s. 

The cost of a fully fitted sailing canoe of modern pat- 
tern is a matter only actyally. known:-to the owners of 
such craft who are first owners. Many of those who now 
own cruising class canoes have bought them at’ second- 
hand, and cannot: therefore. speak actttally as to first 
éost. Tt is, then, not surprising to héar gross misstate- 
ments as to the prime :cost, 





quarters where an ain-to-date , sailing canoe has probably 
never been seen, certainly never been built. -A small 


with some comments by Mr.- 


best, and when. 


to hear it called excessive .. 
and prohibitive | but-these charges appear to originate in _ 
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coast town boat builder usually builds a very service- 


able plain boat, good enough for its work, at a bare profit 


price, and plain heavy work and iron fittings are con- 
sequently. all that is expected; but a yacht, however 
small, should be the best that can be put afloat, and a 
sailing canoe is a yacht in the strict sense of the word, 
meaning a vessel solely used for pleasure. A good plain 
rowing boat to hold four can be built complete at most 
coast towns for about £18 to £20, the best that the shop can 
turn out. A Thames skiff for four, two rowing and two 
sitting, would be from £40 to £50. Would any Thames 
man be seen rowing in a painted coast gig? Not many. 

Over and above the cost of the best woods and cabinet 
fitting of a ribband carvel canoe, the final cost is greatly 
varied by the amount and novelty of the metal work. Old 
plain patterns can be bought ready made, but’ new ideas 
have to be specially made from templates, drawings or 
models, all: expensive; and, of course, all the fittings, 
center plate and rudder are of brass or gun metal, ‘and the 
keel bands of copper: The-metal bill alone would turn a 
coast builder's hair gray. 

The-cost:- of a half-rater ranged; according to fittings, 
from £100 to- £160; an occasional boat was turned out 
at £70 or so, but not much seen or heard of; a linear 
rater of 18ft, -L.R. from any ‘first-rate builder now comes 
to about £120 to £180, or even more. But the-cruising 
class canoe, though-considerably smaller in-actual size 
aid amount of material, is exactly the same as the rate: 
to build and to rig and fit. She needs as many-men to 


-build her, and she takes as long a time to builds but th 


finish has to be far neater in the canoe. - The cruising 
canoe rates-as 0.3 or as L.R. 16; so that a near approacl 
in cost between these craft, raters and canoes, would not 
be surprising. There is, however, a very marked diffe: 
ence. ‘Even a ‘best canoe does not exceed, say £80, or 
about half the cost of the rater; also some very good 
canoes have been turned out at about £45; but; as we will 
show, it is difficult to estimate exact cost where, as in the 
canoe, the owner frequently works his own rigging and 
much of the metal fittings and the design drawings. Com 
paring the above-mentioned prices for raters, it must be 
admitted that the canoe price is rather below the fair 
proportion; of course, these canoes are carvel build in 
cedar, and all their metal work is brass or gun metal, 
rigging of steel wire, sails of union silk, spars hollow, 
etc. We are well aware that the same model. and rig 
could be produced in spruce and paint, with galvanized 
metal work, and iron center plate and rudder, cotton or 
tanned sails, manila halyards instead of steel wire, and 
even clincher build instead of ribband carvel, and a 
yellow paint stripe iastead of a gilt band; probable pricc, 
£30. But, as a rule, for pleasure a gentleman does not 
drive a manure cart; he prefers the best he can afford in 
the way of a smart carriage, enameled, and silvered metal 
work and lamps. 

As a matter of fact, however, the type of canoe is not in 
all cases expensive, even when fitted for racing, and when 
so-called expensive it is simply paying for best work 
and fittings. A plain sound gun can be got for £20, but a 
best gun will be perhaps £7 They both shoot birds; 
but their ways, wear and selling price are different. 

Several owners of cruising canoes, indignant at the 
gross misstatements which have just lately appeared in 


‘the press, have this week sent in to us details proving 


as nearly as can be the cost of their canoes. A complete 
specification of one of the latest of these canoes would 
fairly astonish some of those men whose ideas of per- 
fection seem to revolve round a galvanized shackle and a 
tanned sail; but to assume that it is the “class” that is ex- 
pensive is nonsense. One writer from the east coast who 
makes such a charge and otherwise attempts to belittle 
the class, holds up the example of a Humber yawl as “a 
fast cruiser of 16ft. by 4ft. 6in. complete for any sum 
between £35 and £50.” No doubt an excellent craft for 
cruising and estuary sailing could be got at such price, 
even of Thames build; but she would not be much in it 
for racing in the Royal Canoe C. C. class, unless the 
finest work and best materials are put in throughout. 
But the actual cost of Slaney will show that the prices 
of these canoes compare favorably with the alleged cheap 
prices of the east coast; the heavier price of the Nautilus 
is mainly caused by her many novel pieces of metal 
work, her composite lifting rudder, and her bulb ballasted 
lifting fin; also the Nautilus has ribband carvel decks, 
and all the ribbands both of side and deck are specially 
laid with dressed tape, and she has many other small 
but none the less expensive items in her construction. 

In considering cost of building there is one important 
item which must be mentioned. In building on the 
Thames at Turk’s, the Nautilus was constructed by the 
foreman boat builder, assisted by one and often two 
others; varnishing, spar-making, grating, etc., were the 
work of other men. Now all these men draw wages, and 
it takes about. twelve weeks. clear of holidays, to build a 
carefully finished canoe. On the other hand, we have 
heard of a builder of sailing canoes who, with his son’s 
help,- does all the work, and the item of wages is not 
considered in the charge; hence an apparently cheap 
canoe. But that can only apply to a solitary order. for if 


. three or four orders came in they must either wait turn. 


i. e., over nine months first to last, or builders at wages 
must be taken on. Then the price would have to go up 
between £20 and £30. It is the way the cheap bicycle is 
made—the one man business with no wages to pay and 
one machine at a time turned out. 

H, however, it:should appear that a-cheap sailing canoc 
was really wanted in fairly large numbers, it would 
be quite‘an easy thing, with so well guarded a class, to 
get out a design and specification for a:good:model, good 
build and finish, plain, simple fittings and gear! and hav- 
ing it attthorized and printed by the club; obtain different 
builders’ quotations for building thereof. The intending 
owner would then select his builder and know-the extent 
of his price; the builder would have one set of moulds and 
patterns to work to, and would know his costs and profit. 

Probably it would be best to-leave out of the specifica 
tion all ‘rigging, blocks and sails, and to merely estimate 
for hull. snars. plate. rudder and metal work, anything 
outside to be charged for as extta.. Some men are satis- 
filed: withash blacks. others have none but boxwood or 
brass, and so on;. but it makes all the difference in price. 


The Forest anp Streaw-is put to press each week-on-Tuesday. 
Correspondence. intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable: ~ 
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The Royal C.1jC. Cruising!'Canoe. 


THE canoeing department of the Yachtsman of Feb. 15 
contained a very interesting design of a proposed new 
canoe to the limits of the cruising class of the Royal C. C. 
The design is the work of an amateur, Mr. J. Pain Clark, 
a mémber of the club, who designed the successful canoe 
Rani II. and the single-hand canoe-yacht Rani III. The 
limits of the class were given in full by Mr. Linton Hope 
in the Forest AND StreaM of March 3. The designer is 
an expert and thoroughly familiar with the rules and 
conditions, so the design, though not yet built and tested, 
may be taken as a good representative of the leading class 
in canoeing to-day. The canoe is described as follows by 
her designer: “She is designed to do her best work in 
smooth water and light winds, which are the conditions 
under which by far the majority of the R. C. C. races 
are sailed, in my experience; but I consider that she 
should give a very good account of herself in rough water 
and fresh breezes, and I do not think that the torpedo 
bow should be any disadvantage under these circum- 
stances, as she carries all. her lifting power low down 
and near the waterline. The idea of the boat is to get 
the greatest effective length with the least weight and 
windage, and without the unnecessarily lumpy ends which 
the rule encourages. I have always been a great believer 
in effective length as against overhang, which, I con- 
sider, is very often used -so as ‘to be no more than extra 
weight and windage built on to the ends of the boat.” 


DESIGN FOR ROYAL C. C. CRUISING CLASS. J. 


The dimensions are: Length on deck, 13ft.; length over 
all, 16ft.; l.w.l., 12ft. 6in.; beam, extreme, 42in.; draft of 
hull, 6in.; with board, 3ft. 6in.; sail area, 144 sq. ft.; dis- 
placement, 498lbs. The hull is of ribband carvel construc- 
tion, with cedar planksheer and light wood deck covered 
with oiled silk. The centerboard weighs solbs. and is of 
spring brass, fitted to slide forward and aft. The under- 
body rudder is fitted to lift out through a well. The sloop 
rig has a roller jib fitted to swing square as a spinaker. 
The mast and boom are hollow spars. The yard is of 
bamboo. The design has been criticised at length in the 
Field, and we reproduce a portion of Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
remarks. 





A design of great interest to sailing canoe men was 
published in the Yachtsman, Feb. 15; it is supposed to be 
the lines of Mr. Pain Clark’s new cruising class canoe. 
The drawing is entitled “Design for a Racing Canoe in 
the Cruising Class Royal Canoe Club”; we may, there- 
fore, assume that every advantage from a racing point of 
view has been taken within the rule, and as the design is 
the work of Mr. Clark, one of the most expert and 
successful racing canoe men and the designer of the cele- 
brated machine canoe Rani, now called Nana, there is no 
room to doubt this being the case. It is, therefore, very 
gratifying to find that this racing craft, produced within 
the rule, makes at the same time an excellent and roomy 
sailing canoe for general work on lakes or open waters; 
the strict rule limitations have. preserved those useful 
features of size and fitment in fair proportion. 

The only features which we cari find in the design which 
may fairly be called attributable to racing dictation are the 
short waterline, the light..cetiter plate, the small dis- 
placement and the awkward: bowsprit. Noné of these 
are fixedly harmful to her utility as ‘a cruiser when rac- 
ing is off; for making a cruise and for camping out the 
rig can be changed and the bowsprit left at home; the 
center plate can be replaced by a heavier one, fit to trust 
to for stability when the canoe is tented for a blowy night 
on unsheltered waters; the displacement will be increased 
by weight of stores and tent, etc., and yet ample body 
will remain as surplus buoyancy. 

The main feature of interest about this design is, how- 
ever, to be seen in her bow and stern formation, which 
are formed as above-water cigar-ends, of ram ‘form, or 
torpedo nose; that is, the underside of each overhang 


is that found in all canoes and pointed-ended craft which 
have overhanging ends; but the upper sides of these over- 
hangs round over to an acutely rolled-home stern, and so 
form a ram bow and stern, and the side sections all along 
are considerably rolled-home at the top of the freeboard. 

At first sight to many men this design may appear so 
peculiar as to be thought quite novel and original, and 
possibly it may have been so to Mr. Clark when he drew 
the lines; but. as a matter of fact, this form has been 
used in several canoes, canoe yawls and raters within the 
last few years, either wholly or in main part, and also is 
in great part the -main feature of the Coble type of boat 
on our northeast coast.. The principles of roll-home, or 
tumble-home, as it is technically called, are so excellent 
from a sea-going point of view, and yet are so conflicting 
with utility and the requirements of sailing, that we 
propose to review them more in technical detail next 
week, Meantime, we refer those interested to the design 
published, as’ above stated. and in looking at the draw- 
ing they should note that the claim of utility put forward 
by the designer in relation to the extreme tumble-home of 
bow and stern is the comparative lightness of: structure 
and the lessened wiridage of such ends compared to the 
ordinary form. Equally for racing or cruising; this is 
important, especially at the bow. A high-bowed canoe 
cannot be paddled against a fresh head wind, and equally 
a high flat bow should ‘stop or be harmful to sailing: but 
the performance of the ram how ina sea. especially in 
short, hollow tide rip waves, is so peculiar as to absolute- 
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ly counterbalance the other or former advantages. The 
stern matters little, and the weight-saving is rather a 
myth, for the tumble-home stern or post, which has to 
be very stout wood, and probable aproned, is just double 
the length or more than would be put in for the usual up- 
right work. 

The tumble-home of the topsides along the main body 
from right aft up to about 3ft. from the stern is simply 
excellent for sea work, but it has its practical disad- 
vantages, which we will deal with. 





Commenting last week on Mr. Clark’s design for a 
racing canoe to be built within the rigid limitations of 
the cruising canoe class, we drew attention to the very 
pronounced ram bow and the similar formation of the 
after end; in each case the tumble-home is 18in:, the total 
length of the canoe being 16ft. The only valid: reason for 
such ends is that they hold less -wind-than is:the case 
with the ordinary form of end. But there até. serious 
faults in this ram construction which aré- probably more 
important than the saving of windage;<at the*stern the 
mainsheet horse is brought very far inboard,~aad thus 
necessitates a mainsheet of three ‘parts instead: of two— 
that is, about 12ft. extra sheet to trouble with} the ordi- 
nary two-part sheet might be shackled to-the stern ridge, 
but then there would be no cross travel, and it “has cer- 
tainly been found that a sheet traveling across: a‘Rorse is 
desirable in order to get a fair down pull'on the main 
leech, and the sheet leads inboard by thimbles under the 
boom to a block forward of the skipper, arid thence to a 
block at fore end of the well. ; : 

The claim as to absence of windage cannot be-held good 
as regards the after end of a canoe, a vessel with ‘sharply 
pointed end; it can only be considered in going to wind- 
ward, and then the wind would be striking thé stern at an 
angle of 45 degreés, and the level lines, or- general form 
of the quarter, trend at the angle of 45 degrees, that is 
with the wind. Once in_a long season’s:‘séa sailing. a 
breaking sea might happen to tumble over’ the stern, then 
possibly the cigar end might be more effective than the 
ordinary stern formation, but a well rolled home quarter 
and rounded deck would do as well, and would be more 
sightly all other times. : 


Fotward, as’ we have said before, windage is an im--- 


portant consideration, and is much eased by tumble-home 
of sections and of stem; but; on the other hand, in our 
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model towing trials there was no doubt about the fact 
that the sloping ram bow simply lifted the sea, when she 
dipped head in, solid-on to the deck; it seemed to invite 
the sea to come on board. In actual vessels this would be 
not so much in the case of open water sea of solid nature, 
but in that of steep, hollow waves, found in all tide rips 
in a fresh wind, and in the short, lumpy sea of a fre-h- 
water lake. Going at speed before the wind such a bw is 
very apt to burrow or plow under and to turn her 
against even a powerful rudder, and any open-water man 
knows the danger of a broach-to, especially if it happens 
to be the wrong way round, and so brings a heavy gybe 
as well. : 

Another objection of practical importance is that riding 
to moorings with a ram bow means constant chafe of the 
planking by the chain or rope, and consequently pos- 
sible damage, and certain ruination of the varnish or 
paint, and of any fancy head ornament. The bowsprit 
is necessary to set the stay down to, and to properly tack 
the foresail; but it is all in the way if towing is under- 
taken, and towing at great speed astern of a steam launch 
or tug is a common and to be expected part of the life 
of any small sailing boat. In addition to the above work- 
ing objections, the cigar ends are very difficult of con- 
struction, and very. expensive; the tumble-home of top- 
side of the body. is not expensive to build; it only needs 
more care than ordinary. flare sides in’ setting up, and 
the moulds may ‘have to be in half-pieces joined: at mid 
line.so as to be able to be taken’ out when the frame and 
planking are finished; but the ‘cigar ends can only he 
fastened with screws from outside, and any damage to the 
frame needs a complete opening up and rebuilding of 
that end, more or less, 





In regard to tumble-home of topsides, we can at once 
say that al! experience is decidedly in favor of such form; 
there are only two points against it. We will therefore give 
them a free sheet. The tumble-home topside reduces, in 
a 42in. beam canoe, the side deck width by some 3in. on 
each side at and about midship of length, and thus the 
deck seating for crew is curtailed somewhat. The fittings 
for fore sheet lead and for the shrouds are not so far 
out as might be desired; but then, as gentlemen from 
another island might say, they are as far out as they 
could be in a 36in. canoe. The second point is that the 
tumble-home exposes a lot of planking to damage, such as 
collision or bumping and rubbing when alongside any- 
thing, whereas the flare side offers a beading or rail for 
such rough treatment. Well, better keep out of collision, 
and when lying alongside any vessel or pier protect the 
sides with fenders. 

The first advantage of tumble-home side is the clean 
body which it presents to be driven through the water 
when she is heeled to a breeze, long after the flare model 
has been dragging her angular lee deck, shroud plates, 
beadings, etc., deeply through the water. The swinge of 
a sea along the lee side takes kindly to the round section 
and separates; whereas the flat angular submerged ordi- 
nary deck seems to invite such lumps of water into the 
cockpit. With equal depth of hull, or height of deck 
center above water, a roll-home of 3in. requires 10 degrees 
more heel of the craft to put the deck awash than will 
wash the flare or straight sider’s deck. Now with certain 
weight of plate and of man sitting up to windward, a 
particular cruising class canoe will heel over to a certain 
angle where the keel, especially if a bulbed keel, comes 
into its best balancing work; after that angle has been 
taken, great power is being exerted both by man and keel 
against further heeling over; and so it is common to sail 
miles and miles at about one set angle. In most canoes 
this is about at the angle of 25 degrees. In a straight 
sided canoe of usual freeboard, say a 42in. canoe of 8in. 
freeboard, this 25-degree heel means the lee gunwale 
awash, a dragging of shroud and backstay plates and 
lanyards, blocks, etc.; but the tumble-home sided craft 
has another 10 degrees to go before the deck gets in, and 
so, on the same pressure, she is still showing a clean side. 

On the windward side the tumble-home presents less 
hold to the wind, and a sea lopping on to it seems to 
break much more quietly than it does when meeting a 
flat side. But as we have above said, this rounding of 
sections may be dropped when about 3ft. from the bow 
end, as a fair amount of positive flare at the bow is dis- 
tinctly useful in taking short, hollow seas; they have to 
be sailed into, they cannot well be dodged like big seas in 
the open often can be. Of course, the flare of the bow 
is a windholder, but as an adverse factor to speed it is 
nothing compared to the man’s body perched out on the 
weather side deck. We have said that the Nautilus of 
1807 had over 3in. tumble-home, and this was carried 
right aft, and forward it went to within about 3ft. of the 
bow. No drier boat for her size ever floated, though, of 
course, any small boat, if driven hard in. rough water, 
throws showers of spray about; but it is as. to heavy 
water-we compare her with other. boats we have sailed. 
It may naturally here be asked why .the-next Nautilus 
(1899) was only given 1!4in. of tumble-home, and also a 
beading on at that. Well, it was with the idea of getting 
the more rooifiy side deck for sitting out on. and for 
best spread of shrouds and backstays. In the design for 
the 1900 Nautilus these points have been ignored, and 
tumble-home, more severe than ever, has been-given from 
right aft up to well into the bow—that is, about the mast, 
but the ends are not, of cigar form. 

We have gone into the question of rounded side rather 
fully because several men are about to build just now, 
and will. of course, be interested; even though perhaps 
it is a bit late for altering-designs; but as the question 
of cost has come forward very ‘much lately, it is certainly 
advisable to sav that peculiar forifs, or shapes out of the 
common line of boat building, are bourid to be expensive, 
and at the same time the buildér, to-carry out. such de- 
signs faithfully or correctly, must be’ one having some 
knowledge of naval architecture. There are crude rule 
of thumb ways of working “near enough” from drawings 
practiced in some small boat-building establishments: 
these ways may work out quite sticcessfully in models of 
Ordinary nature, but in an attempt upon a design with 
ram bow and stern and tumble-home sides there would 
be much hacking and filling. unless the drawings are got 
out at full size for the builder? to work from: a builder 
inexperienced at ship draftsmanship would probably pro- 
duce a craft something likethe design if lucky.« 
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Lake” George, Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River. 


Editor Forest and Stream: J 

In your issue of Feb. 17, under the above heading, Mr. 
Horace H. Chittenden replies to Mr. E. Waldo’s request 
for information as to the most desirable starting point and 
route for a canoe trip on those waters. : 

Indeed, I have no desire to enter into a discussion with 
Mr. Chittenden respecting the merits or demerits of Lake 
Champlain in particular for canoeing for health and pleas- 
ure. However, I do feel called upon to speak with your 
permission through the Forest aNp STREAM and enter a 
protest. s . 

When a gentleman of Mr. Chittenden’s undoubted intel- 
iligence warns canoeists of what he seems to believe to be 

the great dangers attending a trip through that lake in 
wanoes, he certainly cannot have had very much canoeing 
experience on those waters, but the portion of his article 
that I object to most is where he says, “Lake Champlain 
will not be found navigable for canoes more than two 
days ovt of seven.” ontinuing, he says, “The wind 
blows there pretty much all the time, and it blows a 
gale at that.” Now what a Vermont-born man, as I 
should judge he is, can be thinking of to make such state 
ments is beyond me; he certainly cannot have the good 
of that whole beautiful region at heart or he would adhere 
more nearly to facts. f 

It is true, as Mr. Chittenden says, that St. Albans Bay 
is a lovely spot, and Sampson's is a desirable hotel for 
tourists and fishermen to stop at and so on, but why 
advise Mr. Waldo as he does to tie his party down to that 
little corner of the lake? There are a number of other 
parts of the lake that cruising canoeists would be charmed 
on paying a visit to, and where excellent hotel accommo- 
dations are to be had. 

Now I would suggest this route to Mr. Waldo and 
his friends: Freight your canoes to Swanton, Vt., enter 
the Missisqtioi River there, it being only a few feet from 
the Central Vermont Railroad depot, paddle down stream 
and out of the river at the east branch and cross the bay 
to Highgate Spring, where there are excellent hotel ac 
commodations, as well as at Swanton, the starting point; 
thence, skirting the east shore of the lake, proceed north 
four miles to Philipsburg. P. Q., where will be found a 
choice between two hotels, and beautiful natural sur 
roundings. ; ; 

From this point across Missisquoi Bay, following the 
shores most of the way, to Alburgh Springs Depot is 
about seven miles. Here also are two little country hotels, 
The next move would be to follow the west shore of the 
lake south past Alburgh Center to the highway bridge 
which connects Alburgh with North Hero, Vt., a distance 
of eight miles. A rest can be taken here if desirable, ac- 
commodations being furnished by a farmer. The lake here 
is one-third of a mile wide. Leaving the bridge behind, 
proceed south four miles over waters with surroundings 
that are surpassed nowhere in natural beauty of land 
and lake, to North Hero Center, or “City,” so called, ap- 
proached on the west from the back bay by a half-mile 
walk overland, or via the east, and carry a few feet over 
the “carry place’ and make a landing directly at the foot 
of the village. Here also will be found a comfortable 
hotel overlooking the bay and lake. Almost anywhere 
along the shores of North Hero the scenery is ideal for 
the canoeist, the fishing is good and camping locations 
are plentiful. 

Now our friends can paddle past several islands across 
the lake to St. Albans Bay and put up at Sampson’s and 
pass a pleasant day or days even in this locality; then, as 
Mr. Chittenden suggests, skirt the east shore of the lake 
to Burlington, carrying over Sand Bar Bridge, which is 
a fill across an arm of the lake, not forgetting to run into 
Malletts Bay on the way. I shall leave Mr. Waldo here 
to take the steamer through the broad lake to Ticonderoga 
or paddle his own canoe as inclination dictates. i 

If, as Mr. Chittenden says, the lake is dangerous, it is no 
more so than any other fresh-water lake, and the wind 
during the months of June, July and August does not blow 
a gale five days out of seven. Indeed, I cannot conceive 
what should cause a Vermonter to warn canoeists or any 
one else seeking recreation to keep away from Lake 
Champlain. To my mind there is no more beautiful 
locality on this continent during the summer season than 
that sheet of water, particularly at the lower or north 
end of the lave amore the islands, and here is where the 
black bass fishing is best. 5 

Except while nunting, I have used a paddle very little 
on the lake, but I have rowed a little open Rushton boat 
that weighed exactly solbs. all over the northern portion 
of the lake time and again, despite the great dangers Mr 
Chittenden refers to. I spend one month of happiness 
every summer cruising and fishing in small boats on those 
tempest tossed waters. Try it, Mr. Waldo, and let us hear 
from you through the Forest AND STREAM 

Romeo 








Year Books Wanted. 


Editor Forest and Stream 

I find that the A. C. A. has no copies of the old year 
hooks, and the officers are consequently at a loss to 
know what changes, etc., have been made in rules and 
regulations 

I think it would be a good idea to have with the 
ecretary s books a bound copy of al! the year books 1ssued 
by the Association for references. If any members have 
copies that they will spare I would be glad to get a card 
from them giving the years. and in this way see if we can 
not make a complete set for the use and convenience of 
future officers of the Association 

W G. MacKenprick 

Some old copies were sent to the librarian a year or se 
ago to be preserved for the Association, but none of 
them dated further back than 1886. We can make up for 
Com. MacKendrick a pretty complete set. including prob 
ably all but the first three books— 1881. 1883 1884 
The idea is 2 very good on The A stron chould 
from the firet have preserved ores of all books and 
similar records. but such has not been done. and such 
efforts as have beer made «f tomes have been but 


transient. When chairman of the regatta committee in 
1888, Mr. C. B. Vaux made up a large scrap book con- 
taining a copy of every notice, entry blank, record blank, 
cte., prepared by the committee, copies of official reports, 
etc., his intention being that similar matter should be 
added year by year, making a most valuable guide for 
new committees. The book was passed by him to his suc- 
cessor, but disappeared in the course of the ‘next year 
or so, and has never since been heard from. When Vice- 
Commodore of the Atlantic Division in 1889, the writer 
planned a rather elaborate scheme of studying the canoe- 
able waters of the Division. Maps of the entire Division 
were procured and all the waters fit for canoe sailing, 
coast and inland, were colored blue, those suited for the 
small paddling canoe being colored red. A classified list 
was made of rivers, bays, lakes and canals within the 
Division, and it was proposed ‘to enlist the co-operation 
of members in procuring full and complete information 
concerning all waters. Such a scheme properly carried 
out would be of incalculable advantage in many ways, not 
merely to canoeists and cruisers, but for use in case of 
war, and as an important addition to the geography of 
the country. With its numerous members, the A. C. A. 
is well fitted to carry on such work from year to year. 


The maps and the details of the scheme were turned: over | 


to the new officers, but nothing more was done. . 

In this same connection it is well to note the necessity 
for a uniform size of book each year. The first book was 
a very small pamphlet, printed by Mr. Bishop; the next, 
two years later, as none was published in 1882, was a very 
large though thin pamphlet. The books of 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, printed under the direction of the writer, were 
of medium size. The 1888 year book, printed by Mr. 
Vaux. was enlarged to the size familiar to all members, 
and which has been retained ever since with one excep- 
tion; the very poor book of 1898, with its other imper- 
fections, was enlarged so much that it cannot be bound in 
one volume with those preceding and following. It is to 
be hoped that all future books will be made of the size 
which has long been the standard. 


Sails on a Canvas Canoe, 


Staunton, Va., March 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note a communication from V. U. Tognazzini, of Sis- 
quoc P. O., in which he states that he has a canvas 
canoe which he built from the Shenandoah model No. 2. 
as described in my “Manual of the Canvas Canoe,” which 
he would like to fit out for sailing, and desires to know 
how much keel and what size and kind of sail to use in 
order to produce the best results. 

While I am not able to give him much information in 
regard to sails and keel, I think it as well to write and 
state that I do not think he will succeed_in making any- 
thing more than a fair sailer of his canoe at best, as the 
model is not designed for sailing. Being designed for a 
cruising canoe ior swift, shallow waters, where the paddle 


alone is used for propulsion, all calculations as to sails , 


were purposely omitted, and her lines are so radically 
different from those of the sailing canoe, she will probably 
be at best but an indifferent sailer, excepting, possibly, 
dead ahead before the wind. She is what would be 
classed as a “sailable paddling canoe.” It may not be 
amiss to state, however, that my ideas for this boat were 
originally obtained from Mr. Stephens’ Jersey Blue 
model, and in the description of this model in his “Canoe 
and Boat Building” the model is fitted with a keel 2%in. 
deep (and also with a centerboard in addition to the 
keel). In her sail plan Mr. Stephens states that she “was 
rigged as a schooner, two boom and gaff sails and jib. 
The rig was subsequently changed to leg of mutton, and 
later to balance lug. In cruising this canoe will carry a 
mainsail of 45ft. with mizzen of 18 to 20, and in racing a 
inainsail of 65 to 70 sq. ft.” 

Trusting that these points may be of service to your 
correspondent, T am, 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. Wess. 

[The canoe might be fitted with a fixed keel 3in. deep 
in the middle and rockered toward the ends and with 
two sails of the Vaux pattern, as frequently illustrated in 
the Forest AND Stream, the total area being about 65 
sq. ft.—Eb.] 


Thz Fo ton Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE members of the Ottawa C. C. who went to Boston 
last week, where they competed in the international canoe- 
ing eyents at the Sportsmen’s Show, had a splendid trip. 

The boys have come back with the belief that, in spite 
of the fact that they were defeated, they know con- 
siderably more about paddling than the Americans do 

One of their reasons for this is the fact that the Amer 
ican war canoe crew, which defeated them, averaged 
2olbs. per man heavier than the Ottawas. The Amer- 
icans in spite of their great advantage in weight were 
defeated in one heat and only won the two others by very 
close margins, and with four of the Ottawa boys tired 
out from paddling in the fours in between. On that 
account the Ottawas claim that if they were not con- 
siderably the better paddlers the Americans with their 
extra weight would have paddled right away from them 

The Canadian and American strokes are entirely differ- 
ent. The champion American war canoe crew used 
paddles fully 4in. longer and considerably broader in the 
blade than those of the Canadians. They also used a 
very slow stroke, averaging thirty-five to the minute 
They reached far forward and in many cases did not 
take their paddles out of the water until after they had 
passed their hips' Their recovery, owing partly to the 
size of their paddles, was rather slow 

The Canadians on the other hand paddled about sixty- 
five strokes to the minute, nearly twice as fast as the 
Americans, recovered like a shot and put all the weight 
of their shoulders and backs into each stroke. The Otta 
was also did not let their paddles go past their hips, as 
back of that they consider they only lift dead water 

The Toronto boys proved themselves thorough sport: 

After their defeat by the Ottawas in the fours and war 
metead of showr:ng the least hard feeling. they 
did best to help the Ottawas wir 
the finals saturday might they assisted in rubbing 
down the Ottawas after the different beats. During the 
reees they yelled and cheered so for the Ottawas that 
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‘Ottawa and Toronto boys in splendid style. 


‘Muskoka : 


they got so hoarse they could not speak afterward. Thc 
best of feeling~ prevailed .between the American anil 
Canadian paddlers throughout. Each came away thor 
oughly impressed with the good sportsmanship shown by 
their opponents. 

The management of the Sportsmen’s Show treated the 
They not 
only paid all their hotel and railway expenses, includ- 


_ing sleepers down and back, but also for various extras 


that were ordered at the hotel. 

While in Boston the boys went to the Boston Museum, 
where the famous actress, Miss May Irwin, was play- 
ing. One of the members of the company was Miss 
Aileen May, of this city. The boys sent their card down 
to her and she wore the Ottawa C. C. colors during the 
remainder of the play. Afterward the boys all saw her 
and escorted her in a body to her car. 

Mr. Harold O'’Dougherty, of Boston, who was in 
Ottawa last summer visiting friends. looked the Ottawa 
boys up when they got to Boston and with his brother, 
Willie, showed them all the sights. . Their kindness added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the Ottawa visit—Ottawa 
Journal., March 14. 





The A. C. A. Transportation Committee. 


Com. MAcCKENprICK has appointed the following com- 
mittee to arrange for the transportation rates, etc., for 
Mr. Hugh Neilson, Toronto, Canada, chair 
man. Mr. Neilson joined the A. C. A. in the summer o/ 
1882 and holds A. C. A. No. 192. He attended the Lak: 
George meet of that year, Stoney Lake in 1883 and Grind 
stone in 1884. In 1883, with the Boreas, heavy center 
board: Pearl model, he won.the unlimited sailing race 
sailed in half a gale of wind which upset most of th 
contestants into Stoney Lake. Mr. Neilson has had 
some experience with the transportation problem in th« 
early years, as he arranged for the Canadian contingen: 
in 1882, 1883 and 1884. In 1880 he assisted in the organi 
zation of the Toronto C. C. with six members, while th: 
roll call now shows 360 members. He was elected Com 
modore of the T. C. C. in 1883, 1884 and 1885. During 
1885 Mr. Neilson purchased an island in Lake Muskoka, 
where he built a summer residence, ‘and each year since 
then has spent a month or two in cruising around those 
waters. Members going to camp pass close to his island 
where the red ring of the Toronto C. C. floats proudly 
throughout the summer. 

President Allerton of the New York C. C. kindly con 
sented to serve as the buffer between the railroads and the 
Atlantic Division men on the question of rates and ac- 
commodation.. While not an old A. C. A. man he shows 
such enthusiasm in the sport that the Atlantic Division 
end is sure to be well served. 

F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis., will see that the 
Western Division secure as good accommodation for 
Muskoka as the other divisions. Mr. Huntington made a 
host of friends at. Hay Island last year, where he acted 
on the much bethuraped regatta committee. He deserved 
a rest from. official duties this-year, but being in the rail- 
road business he had the duty thrust upon him. 

Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass., will see that the war 
eanoe and other craft to represent the Eastern Division 
will take the fastest route to Muskoka. 


Sailing Canoes in Maine. 


Bowpoin Cotuece, Brunswick, Me., March 23.—Editor 
Forest’and Stream: I ‘take exception to the statement 
of Ilex, 1484, in the issue of March 3, that there is not a 
sailing canoe in Maine to-day. I know of and have sailed 
in eight. To be sure, they are not up-to-date racing ma 
chines; on the other hand, they resemble more the good 
old Stella Maris elass. Still, they must be classed as 
sailing canoes, 

Five are located on Umbagog Lake, the lowest of tlic 
Rangeleys, and three on Songo Pond, a small sheet of 
water near Bethel. They are designed for practical use— 
for shooting and for moving from point to point—hencc 
are adapted to the paddle quite as much as to the sail. 
They weigh from 60 to 12slbs., carry up to 100 sq. ft. of 
sail, length 14 to 18ft., beam 28 to 38in. I am the owner 
of the largest, which I had built on Umbagog in 1897 
Trusting that Ilex will accept this amendment, 

READER. 


The Susquehanna, Schuylkill and Lehigh Rivers. 


WE have a request from a correspondent for informa 
tion as’ to the canoeability of the upper Schuylkill and 
Lehigh rivers and the Susquehanna from Binghamton to 
Wilkesbarre. Possibly some of the members of the At 
lantic Division can supply the information? 








CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meet of the Eastern Division will be held 
on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., on June 16, 


17 and 18. 
RRR 


Mr. Roger de Quincey, father of B. de Quincey, Mate 
of the Royal C. C., has presented to the club a challenge 
cup valued at £50 for the cruising class 

zur 

British canoeing has sustained a serious loss in the 
early death, at the age of twenty-stven, of Mr. J. A. 
Youl, who died of influenza and pneumonia at Burnham- 
on-Crouch on Feb. 24. The following is from the Yachts- 
man: Mr. Youl commenced his canoeing some twelve 
years ago in a little Rob Roy canoe on the Thames; this 
he soon replaced with another of the Mersey type, fitted 
with small sails, which he took with him on going tc 
reside at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here he joined the Tyne 
C. C., from which, however, he seceded. and was one 
of the six original members who founded the Northern 
C. C.. which for some years flourished so vigoroush 
and which was the first in this country to allow sidine 
seats and to frame rules for canoes and yawls. which 
absolutely barred out racing machines. Not only were 
the different classes required to be built of proper-sized 

canting. and efficiently fitted as regards deck hatches 
sleeping accommodations, etc., but even sufficient -nitial 
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stability was enforced by means of a simple rule limiting 
the rise of floor of the midship section in the case ot 
canoes and small yawls, and also enforcing sufficient depth 
of body near the sides and ends. This rule was more 
complete, even, than that adopted by the R. C. C. for its 
cruising class, in which lattcr .everal of its clauses are 
included under a different wording. In the framing of 
these rules Mr. Yotl took a deep interesi. Though fond 
of an occasional race, he was a cruiser first, and made 
many cruises up and down river, along the wild Northum- 
brian coast, Menai Straits, Norfolk Broads, etc. in his 
various canoes, none over 30in. beam, of which the best 
known was the Cockyolly Bird [. In 1801 he held the 
office of captain of the Northern C. C. He was a inembe. 
of the Humber Yaw! Club. and al-o belong:d to the 
B. C. A;, and was present atyseveral of its meets. In 
1897 he joined the R. C..C., having lately re'urned from 
India, where fever had seriously undermined his health, 
which we fear he never recovered, In the same year he 
started with a friend the Burnham Yacht Building Com- 
any. He was a member also of the Burnham and Fam- 
ridge yacht clubs and the J.ondon Sailing Club. A good 
companion and a true friend, hi, rich manly voice will be 
missed by all who knew him. 


RRR 


At the annual meeting last month, the Yapewi Aquatic 
Club, of Bordentown, N. J., elected the following mem- 
bers: Pres., Cornelius E. Force; Vice-Pres., Robert 5. 
Murphy; Sec’y, J. Bert Reynolds; Purser, Charles E. 
Burr; Capt:, Frederic G. Wiese; Mate, Harry C. Ford. 
Board of Directors—Philip F. H. Brakeley, Louis W. 
Wiese, Walter L. Reeder, Walter:Robbins, Fred. J. Pot- 


ter. 
RRR 


The Park Island Canoeing Association, an organiza- 
tion of the canoeists of Trenton, N: J., members of several 
canoe clubs, has issued its constitution and by-laws in 
the form of a small pamphlet. The Association is a 
stock company, owning Park Island, off Trenton, in the 
Delaware River, a permanent camping ground that is well 
known to most of the canoeists of the Atlantic Division, 


who at one time or another have profited by its hospitality. _ 


The members, sixteen in all, own the stock and control 
the island. The officers for 1900 are: Pres., Wm. A, Hol- 
comb; Vice-Pres., Wm. C. Lawrence; Sec’y-Treas., Harry 
C. Allen; Trustees, E. C. Hill, J. A. Fritz, R. L. Dobbins, 
F. B. Yard, A. H. Wood. Regatta Committee, E. D. 
Anderson, F. W. Donnelly, B. J. Havens. 


RRR 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company has recently 
issued a new booklet devoted to canoes. In addition to its 
well-known wood canoes, the company is now making 
a wood canoe with canvas drawn tightly over the outside, 
filled with a special composition, and painted. ‘Lhe re- 
sult is a remarkably strong and durable canoe of but 
little greater weight than the wood ones. The company 
has also another booklet describing its St. Lawrence River 
skiffs, rowboats and fittings. 


neuer 
The downfall of the canoeist is sometimes very marked 
when once he says good-by to the 16 x 30 craft. A few 
years ago no A. C. A. trophy sailing race was started 
without the entry of Bee, Bug or Fly. After winning 
the trophy, the desire to play shuttlecock on a 6ft. hyking 
seat gradually diminished, and the staunch old America 
was put into commission. Members who have noticed 
this downfall will therefore not be surprised when they see 
sailing up to the camp dock this summer, flying. the 
A. C. A. tlag, one of those trim clipper-built house-boats— 
length over all, 40ft.; beam, 18ft.; draft, 12in.; overhang, 
forward, 15in.; plumb stern. The aforementioned skipper 
will be found taking his ease in a big chair on the hurri- 
cane deck, whence he can order up the weather lee board 
and let his latest development in the canoeing line gradu- 
ally bump up against the dock, where a hearty welcome 
will await him. 
Rerun 


Sec’y Begg and W. Begg spent the 13th of March in 
New York as the guests of Harry Smythe. 


Com. MacKendrick, after attending the Atlantic Divi- 
sion dinner in New York, spent the following day as the 
guest of Vice-Com. Allen, visiting Park Island club house 
and Trenton club house. 


The Eastern Division are figuring on a war canoe to 
take to the Muskoka meet and bring back the new 


trophy. 
RRR 


Mr. Max Howard, of the Humber Yawl Club, has gone 
to Africa with the Sixty-sixth Company of Yorkshire 
Yeomanry, leaving behind him a canoe-yacht of his own 
design, which he was building himself for the coming 
season. Lapwing. 23ft. 6in. over all, 17ft. 6in. l.w.l., 7ft 
beam and aft. draft without board, is quite a ship, with a 
good cabin for two persons. She has been shipped from 
York, where her owner left her, to Hornsea, where she 
will be finished by J. Akester, the builder. We wish Mr. 
Howard a speedy return and a summer of cruising instead 
of campaigning at the Cape. 


Pachting. 


Tue racing cutter Astrild, of 65 linear rating. has been 
purchased of P. M. Inglis, of Glasgow, by Addison and 
Wilmer Hanan. of New York. Astrild was designed by 
Watson and built by A. & J. Inglis in 1898, and is 60.08/t 
Lw.l, 15.1 beam. She will be in the class with Queen 
Mab and Isolde 











The seventh volume of the “Transactions of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers.” containing 
the paners and proceedings of the meeting of November 
t8oo. has just been published. The book is edited and 
published by the energetic secretary of the socicty, Nava! 
Constructor F. T. Bowles 


New Factors in Yacht Measure- 
ment,—II. 


Tue proposal of Col.’ Bucknill, mentioned last week, 
will appear in full in the annual copy of the Almanac of 
the So.ent Classes, published by him, and is as follows. 
The suggestions are in tine with the author’s writings 
for some time past, notably the pamphiet prepared by 
him and Lieut.Col. English in 1897, in which the relations 
of sail area and displacement were very fully discussed: 





Some very extreme types of racing machine made their 
appearance in the Solent Classes during the past sea- 
son (1899), and fully proved:that the present Y. R.A. 
rule Gi rating has not. succeeded in producing the whole- 
sme type intended by its framers. It is now proposed 
to heal the defects in the rule by some hard and fast reg- 
ulations re scantling, and the result will no doubt be 
beneficial. It is, however, an extremely rough and un- 
scientific method, and would stifle design in many direc» 
tions, which is to be. avoided if possible in small class 
racing, where the interest chiefly lies in the numerous 
experiments embodied in novel designs. Moreover it is 
almost impossible to frame a scantling rule which shall be 
tair for the several types of boat to be found even ir 
one of the small Solent Classes, such, for instance, as the 
24 linear rating class, which developed from the old one- 
raters. 

The present Y. R. A. rule rating will have lasted quite 
long enough by the end of 1900, and we should com- 
mence the new century with a new racing rule. The ed- 
itor of this Almanac has for many years advocated the 
introduction of displacement into the rating rule, or 
what Would be equally effective, the addition of a proviso 
that sail area shall be limited to some function of the 
yacht’s displacement. In 1897 he edited a pamphlet 
(printed by Mr. King, of Southampton), wherein the 
mathematics of the matter were carefully discussed, with 
the assistance of Lieut.-Col. T. English, late R.E., and 
certain ccnclusions arrived at. But in 1897 the present 
Y. R. A. rule of rating had scarecly been tried long 
enough to discover its real tendencies, and the council 
of the Y. R. A. was loath to again raise the question of 
the rating rule. 

The action of the Union des Yachts Frangaise during 
the past ycar in adopting a new rule to come into force 
on the first day of fhe new century (Jan. 1, 1901), has, 
however, brought the displacement question into the 
front place of importance. The new rule referred to is: 
(L—P,)PS 
low ¥ M 


° being the yacht’s perimeter, found by adding her ex- 
treme beam to her extreme submerged chain girth in 
racing trim; M being the area ot her immersed mid- 
section; L being her length on water line, and S her 
sail area, The numerator being a linear quantity to the 
fourth power, and the divisor being a linear quantity, 
it resuits that the rating is a cubic quantity, and 1s 
therefore correctly described as so many racing tons of 
measurement, and applicable to a tonnage time scale. 
The French will thus be the first nation to race under 2 
rule putting a premium on large under-water body (ce 
whatever shape), which is almost the same as putting a 
premium on displacement. Indeed, the cube root of D 
(the weight of tne yacht) might advantageously have re- 
placed the square root of M, as D can easly be found 
without interfering with a designer’s secret plans, or 
measuring a yacht so closely that she could be repro- 
duced. ‘the designer equally with the owner of a suc- 
cessful racer would naturally object to the precise shape 
of her midsection being known to the official measurer. 
It is consequently preferable to deal with a yacht’s dis- 
placement in all those smaller classes where the weight 
of the yacht can be easily found by placing her upon a 
slip-way, and hauling her up until over an ordinary cart 
or wagon weighing machine, built for the purpose, on 
the top of the slip-way. The weight of the cradle being 
known, the weight of the yacht becomes known. For 
the small classes, therefore, weighing should certainly 
be adopted in preference to any system of measurement 
which would reveal the secrets of design. The writer 
maintains that if sail be allotted in accordance with a 
proper function of D, the rating may be reduced to the 
simplest possible form, and after carefully considering the 
matter for many years the following proposal was made 
by him on Dec. 17, 1899, to the council of the Y. R. A.: 

That the rating of racing yachts in the small classes 
up to 36 linear rating (as defined at present) be by length 
of hull on water line in racing trim with crew on board 
provided that the sail area (square feet) of any yacht be 
limited to 300 times the cube root of the square of her 
displacement in tons and decima!s of a ton (2,240lbs.) 


Rating = 


with crew on board. 


Rating = L.W.L.... id > «eGk) 
Sail sage VIF. oo. ieee C11.) 


As regards classification, it was suggested that the 

36 L.R. Class should become 32 L.W.L. 

30 L.R. Class should become 27 L.W.L, 

24 1..R. Class should become 22 L.W.L. 

18 L.R. Class should become 17 L.W.L. 
Time allowance for any differences of hull length being 
given in accordance with the Y. R. A. scale for the length 
classes in 1885 and other years. 

The class liimts of L.W.L. proposed above were se- 
lected so as to cause no inconvenience to existing boats 
in the said classes in English waters, and to enable them 
to increase their present ballast if so desired, which would 
of course increase their L.W.L 

\ class rating which is sufficient for the America Cup 


international contests is sufficient for all racing. But 
class and time allowance are less important than type, 
and proviso (II.) would curb excessive sail area on 
mall displacement, and encourage good scantling and a 
healthy amount of ballast. Indeed, it can be stated with 
bsolute certainty that some such proviso a Il.) would 
reatly decrease the cost and increase the terest in the 
Cup races themselves 

Mr. Herreshoff proposed a rule having the same ten- 
dency as long ago as Ree. so people connected with the 


next challenger might endeavor to enlist his support in 
an. attempt to change the conditions by limiting sail to 


some function of displacement, such as (II.), the multi- 
plier 300 being increased to 350 or 360 for this large class. 
For the small classes the tollowing table would prob 
ably be found to correctly fulfill our requirements. It is 
based on (II.), wherein the constant multiplier is 300. 
Of course for metric measurement and French tons 
(tonneaux), some cther constant, say 28, would be re- 
quired; the precise equivalent being 27:574. The table 
avoids the necessity of making calculations. The editor 
of this Almanac hopes to enlist the assistance of the 
yachting fraternity in persuading the Y. R. A. to care- 
fully consider the proposal, with a view to its adoption 
for the small classes on Jan. 1, 1901. THALASSA. 


TABLE OF SAIL LIMITS (S) IN RELATION TO (D) DISPLACE- 
MENTS IN TONS OF YACHTS WITH CREW ON BOARD, IN 


RACING TRIM. THE RELATION BEING: 
S = 300 *W pz 
Thus, ii D = 10 then S = 1,392, and so on. 

b S D s D Ss D S. 
tons. sq.ft. -tons. sq.ft. tons. sq.ft. tons. sq. ft 
0.5 ....189 2.8) 2. ee 5.0.... GO.” J.8.c kee 
ot 2.0.....507 Soa Se 7.0....1100 
@.0 ..2 213 we. Ge S29... Gon aie ose 
0.65... .225 ae S.4..2> G82 * 7S. 2: ee 

Jove e -Bg/ 2.9. 10 5-4.-.+ 923 7-9....1196 
5.75 248 3.0 24 5.8... O36 8.0... .1200 
0.8 ....259 eee 5.6.... 945 8.1... .1216 
0.85 270 Sate coe S.J. ... O56 8.2... .1220 
0.9 ....280 =) svc Oe 5.5.2... OS 8.4... 3a 
0.95... .290 3.4.....680 5-9.... 980 8.4....1240 
Pie «00 S.5.. 3 60.0.... QOI 8.5....1249) 
1.1 ....320 3.0.....700 6.1....1002 8.6....1259 
5 ee Bey sa cea 6.2....1013 $.7....1200 
ED «3g cE A 6.3....1024 $.8....1279 
O4 610-5 Se < on 744 6.4... .1035 8.9....1289 
Br Ar Raine 750 6.5....1040 9.0....1298 
Sg AI  Qhe.s<- 708 = 6.0....1057, 9. 1... . 1308 
boys <u 4.2.2... 6.7... .1008 G.2...<.- E9U7 
1.8 ....444 Be 9 ares 793 6.8....1078 3.5. ekaae 
BQ 060 -QO 4.4.00. 805 6.9....1088 9.4....1336 
2.0 ..1-40 OB 4s <a 817 7.0....1098 9.5....1346 
2.3 ....492 EG ceed 829 7 oke cs che 9.0....1355 
2.2 ...-507 Andes as 842 7:Fe ue EIQ 9.7... +1305 
; ee ese 854 7-35-02 03iaD 9.3... .1374 
2.4 002 -§37 4.9.....806 7 ohjece TIO 9.9. .. .1383 





The above proposal was laid before the Yacht Racing 
Associauion at us auual miectng auu relerrea back tu we 
council, which wil consider it uuring tne preset season 
willl a View LO ils possimie adopuon. Lt must be said at 
the outset that whue the author ot the scheme apparently 
considers it adapted to all ciasses ot yacnts, 1t was devised 
for aud he proposes at the present ume to apply it only 
to the smauer Ciass (30It. Lr. and under), and on the: 
Solent, where the local conditions—about Southamp- 
ton and Cowes—are pecunariy tavorabie to the ruie 
in that the large tleet of smail racing yachts, with a 
great number ot races sailed in a season, 1s limited to a 
comparatively small area within which are to be tound 
exceptional facilities for the proposed method of meas- 
urement, by actual scale weight. If the plan is adopted 
it will be comparatively easy to estabiish a scale at one 
of the yards within convenient distance of all the fleet,. 
while the trouble and expense of hauling out and weigh- 
ing will be small in comparison with the number of races: 
sailed. As to the character of the Solent ueet, the yachts 
are all used as day boats, and the question of internal 
room and of wholesome type are not necessarily in- 
volved. The proposed rule would apparently tend to 
produce a better type of yacht than the present light 
displacement skimmer, but it is by no means certain 
that a thoroughly satisfactory boat would result. : 

The conditions existing in most localities, both in 
Great Britain and America, are decidedly unfavorable to. 
the rule. Even about New York the racing fleet is so 
scattered that it would be difficult to establish a requi- 
site number of weighing: stations. The expense and 
trouble would be very much greater than at present, and 
as most of the yachts sail but compartively few races; 
each season, the owners would not enter if it were made 
necessary to weigh the boats. Those boats which raced 
regularly through the season in a strong class would be 
weighed, and some of the others in localities convenient 
to the weighing stations, but the great majority of the 
smaller yachts which start perhaps five to ten times in a 
season in club and interclub races would drop out rather 
than incur the trouble and expense of weighing. From 
what we know of the conditions existing about New 
York, we feel certain that it would prove impracticable 
to weigh the majority of yachts of the smaller division 
of the racing fleet, and in most other localities it would 
be impossible. It is true that the attempt will be made 
this year, both in New York and Boston, to weigh some 
of the knockabouts, but the New York knockabout fleet 
is practically localized near City Island, where scales 
may be established, and as the racing promises to be 
hot in this class owners will go to some extra trouble 
in obtaining the weight, if necessary. In Boston the 
conditions also make it possible to establish one weighing 
station for the knockabout fleet, though it would be a very 
difficult matter to weigh the entire racing fleet of the 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, scattered from Cape Cod to 
Cape Ann. 

There is one sentence in Col. Bucknill’s letter which 
calls for special comment, the justification of a length 
limit on the ground that it is “sufficient” for the Amer- 
ica Cup races. The fact is that the arbitrary length limit 
of goft. l.w.l. is in no way sufficient nor satisfactory for 
the Cup races, its result being to induce a harmful com- 
petition on the part of rival designers in overcanvasing. 
The limit for these races should be some form of rating 
based on length and sail at least; for instance. 100 r. m. 
by the Seawanhaka or some similar rule. so that, even 
if no attempt be made to bar the racing machine in 
favor of the abler 


yacht, the two competitors may 
race on even terms. without time allowarce and the 
present premium on extravagant spars shall be as far 
as possible removed. Ii there is no better areum- nt 


than this for the adoption of a length limit of classifi- 
cation. there is little to recommend this portion of the 


scheme. 
So far as its immediate end—the Solent racing—is con- 
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Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In your issue of Feb, 17, under the above heading, Mr. 
Horace H. Chittenden replies to Mr. E. Waldo’s request 
for information as to the most desirable starting point and 
route for a canoe trip on those. waters. os $e : 

Indeed, I have no desire to enter into a discussion ».'th 
Mr. Chittenden respecting the merits or demerits of Laxe 
Champlain in particular for canoeing for health and pleas- 
ure. However, I do feel called upon to speak with your 
permission through the Forest aNp STREAM and enter a 

rotest. 5 
7 When a gentleman of Mr. Chittenden’s undoubted intel- 
ligence warns canoeists of what he seems to believe to be: 
the great dangers attending a trip through that lake in 
canoes, he certainly cannot have had very much canoeing 
experience on those waters, but the portion of his article 
that I object to most is where he says, “Lake Champlain 
will not be found navigable for canoes more than two 
days out of seven.” Continuing, he says, “The wind 
blows there pretty much all the time, and it blows a 
gale at that.” Now what a Vermont-born man, as I 
should judge he is, can be thinking of to make such state- 
ments is beyond me; he certainly cannot have the good 
of that whole beautiful region at heart or he would adhere 
more nearly to facts. 

It is oon as Mr. Chittenden says, that St. Albans Bay 
is a lovely spot, and Sampson’s is a desirable hotel for 
tourists and fishermen to stop at and so on, but why 
advise Mr. Waldo as he does to tie his party down to that 
little corner of the lake? There are a number of other 
parts of the lake that cruising canoeists would be charmed 
on paying a visit to, and where excellent hotel accommo- 
dations are to be had. 

Now I would suggest this route to Mr. Waldo and 
his friends: Freight your canoes to Swanton, Vt., enter 
the Missisquoi River there, it being only a few feet from 
the Central Vermont Railroad depot, paddle down stream 
and out of the river at the east branch and cross the bay 
to Highgate Spring, where there are excellent hotel ac- 
commodations, as well as at Swanton, the starting point; 
thence, skirting the east shore of the lake, proceed north 
four miles to Philipsburg. P. Q., where will be found a 
choice between two hotels, and beautiful natural sur- 
roundings. ve : : 

From this point across Missisquoi Bay, following the 
shores most of the way, to Alburgh Springs Depot is 
about seven miles. Here also are two little country hotels, 
The next. move would be to follow the west shore of the 
lake south past Alburgh Center to the highway bridge 
which connects Alburgh with North Hero, Vt., a distance 
of eight miles. A rest can be taken here if desirable, ac- 
commodations being furnished by a farmer. The lake here 
is one-third of a mile wide. Leaving the bridge behind, 
proceed south four miles over waters with surroundings 
that are surpassed nowhere in natural beauty of land 
‘ and lake, to North Hero Center, or “City,” so called, ap- 
proached on the west from the back bay by a half-rttile 
walk overland, or via the east, and carry a few feet over 
the “carry place” and make a landing directly at the foot 
of the village. Here also will be found a comfortable 
hotel overlooking the bay and take. Almost anywhere 
along the shores of North Hero the scenery is ideal for 
the canoeist, the fishing is good and camping locations 
are plentiful. 

Now our friends can paddle past several islands across 
the lake to St. Albans Bay and put up at Sampson’s and 
pass a pleasant day or days even in this locality; then, as 
Mr. Chittenden suggests, skirt the east shore of the lake 
to Burlington, carrying over Sand Bar Bridge, which is 
a fill across an arm of the lake, not forgetting to run into 
Malletts Bay on the way. I shall leave Mr. Waldo here 
to take the steamer through the broad lake to Ticonderoga 
or paddle his own canoe as inclination dictates. te 

If, as Mr. Chittenden says, the lake is dangerous, it is no 
more so than any other fresh-water lake, and the wind 
during the months of June, July and August does not blow 
a gale five days out of seven. Indeed, I cannot conceive 
what should cause a Vermonter to warn canoeists cr any 
one else seeking recreation to keep away from Lake 
Champlain. To my mind there is no more beautiful 
locality on this continent during the summer season than 
that sheet of water, particularly at the lower or north 
end of the Jake among the islands, and here is where the 
black bass fishing is best. : 

Except while hunting, I have used a paddle very little 
on the lake, but I have rowed a little open Rushton boat 
that weighed exactly s5olbs. all over the northern portion 
of the lake time and again, despite the great dangers Mr. 
Chittenden refers to. I spend one month of happiness 
every summer cruising and fishing in small boats on those 
tempest tossed waters. Try it, Mr. Waldo, and let us hear 
from. you through the Forest AND STREAM. 





Romeo. 


Year Books Wanted. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I find that the A. C. A. has no copies of the old year 
hooks, and the officers are consequently at a loss to 
know what changes, etc., have been made in rules and 
regulations. 

think it would be a good idea to have with the 
secretary's books a bound copy of all the year books issued 
te the Association for references. If any members have 
copies that they will spare I would be glad to get a card 
from them giving the years, and in this way see if we can- 
not make a complete set for the use and convenience of 
future officers of the Association. 

W. G. MacKenoricx. 





Some old copies were sent to the librarian a year or so 
ago to be ed for the Association, but none of 
them dated further back than 1886. We can make up for 
Com. MacKendrick a pretty complete set. including prob- 
ably all but the €rst three books—1881, 1883, 1884. 
The idéa’ is a very good one. The Association should 
from the first have preserved copies of all books and 
similar fécords, but such has not been done, and such 
efforts as have been made at times have been but 


’ FOREST AND STREAM. 


transient. When chairman of the regatta committee in ; cottid, not, 
1888, Mr. C. B. Vaux made'up a large ‘scrap’ book con bee Ra ered. between 
record ae Canadian 


taining a copy of every notice, entry biank, 
«tc., prepared by the committee, copies of official 
#tc., his intention being that similar matter ‘s' d be 
added year by year, making a most valuable guide for 
new committees. The book was passed by him to his suc- 
cessor, but disappeared in the course of the next -— 
or sO, has never since been heard from. When. Vice- 
Commodore of the Atlantic Division in 1889, the writer 
planned a rather elaborate scheme of studyimg the canoe- 
able waters of the Division. Maps of the entire Division 
were procured and all the waters fit for canoe sailing, 
coast and inland, were colored blue, those suited for the 
small paddling canoe being colored red. A classified list 
‘was made of rivers, bays, lakes and canals within the 
Division, and it was proposed to enlist the co-operation 
of members in procuring full and comiplete information 
concerning all waters. Such a scheme properly carried 
out would be of incalculable advantage in many ways, not 
merely to canoeists and cruisers, but for use in case of 
war, and as an important addition to the geography of 
the country. With its numerous members, the A:.C. A. 
is well fitted to carry on such work from year to year. 
The maps and the details of the scheme were turned over 
to the new officers, but nothing more was done. ~ 

In this same connection it is well to note the necessity 
for a uniform size of book each year. The first book was 
a very small pamphlet, printed by Mr. Bishop; the next, 
two years later, as none was published in 1882, was a very 
large though thin pamphlet. The books of 1884, 188s, 
1886, 1887, printed under the direction of-the writer, were 
of medium size. The 1888 year book, printed by Mr. 
Vaux. was enlarged to the size familiar to all members, 
and which has been retained ever since-with one excep- 
tion; the very poor book of 1898, with its other imper- 
fections, was enlarged so much that it cannot be bound in 
one volume with those preceding and following. It-is to 
be hoped that all future books wll be made of the size 
which has long been the standard. 





‘ Sails on a Canvas Canoe. 


StTaunToN, Va., March 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note a communication from V. U. Tognazzini, of Sis- 
quoc P. O., in which he states that he has a canvas 
canoe which he built from the Shenandoah model No. 2. 
as described in my “Manual of the Canvas Canoe,” which 
he would like to fit out for sailing, and desires to know 
how much keel and what size and kind of sail to use in 
order to produce the best results. 

While I am not able to give him much information in 
regard to sails and keel, I think it as well.to write and 
state that I do not think he will sticceed in making any- 
thing more than a fair sailer of his’ canoe at best, as the 
model is not designed for sailing. Being designed for a 
cruising canoe ior swift, shallow watérs, where the paddle 
alone is used for propulsion, all calculations as to sails 
were purposely omitted, and her lines are so radically 
different from those of the sailing canoe, she will probably 
be at best but an indifferent sailer, excepting, possibly, 
dead ahead before the wind... She is what would be 
classed as a “sailable paddling canoe.” Tt may not be 
amiss to state, however, that my ideas for this boat were 
originally obtained from Mr..-Stephens’ ~ Jersey Blue 
model, and in the description of this model in his “Canoe 
and Boat Building” the model is fitted with a keel 2%4in. 
deep (and also with a centerboard in addition t6 ‘the 
keel). In her sail plan Mr. Stephens states that she “was 
rigged as a schooner, two boom and gaff sails and jib. 
The rig was subsequently changed to leg of mutton, and 
later to balance lug. In cruising this canoe will carry a 
mainsail of 45ft. with mizzen of 18 to 20, and in racing a 
mainsail of 65 to 70 sq. ft.” 

Trusting that these points may be of service to your 
correspondent, I am, 








Very truly yours, 
F. R. Wess. 
[The cance might be fitted with a fixed keel 3in. deep 
in the middle and rockéred toward the ends and with 
two sails of the Vaux pattern, as frequently illustrated in 
the Forest AND STREAM, the total area being about 65 
sq. ft—Eb.] 


The Bo ton Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE members of the Ottawa C. C. who went to Boston 
last week, where they competed in the international canoe- 
ing events at the Sportsmen’s Show, had a splendid trip. 

The boys have come back with the belief that, in spite 
of the fact that they were defeated, they know con- 
siderably more about paddling than the Americans do. 

One of their reasons for this is the fact that the Amer- 
ican war canoe crew, which defeated them, averaged 
2olbs. per man heavier than the Ottawas. The Amer- 
icans in spite of their great advantage in weight were 
defeated in one heat and only won the two others by very 
close margins, and with four of the Ottawa boys tired 
out from paddling in the fours in* between. On that 
account the Ottawas claim that if they were not con- 
siderably the better paddlers the Americans with their 
extra weight would have paddled right away from them. 

The Canadian and American strokes are entirely differ- 
ent. The champion American war canoe crew used 
paddles fully 4in. longer and considerably broader in the 
blade than those of the Canadians. They also used a 
very slow stroke, averaging thirty-five to the minute. 
They reached far forward and’in many cases did: not 
take their paddles out of the water until after they had 
passed their hips. Their recovery, owing partly to the 
size of their paddles, was rather slow. 

The Canadians on the other hand paddled about sixty- 
five strokes to the minute, nearly twice as) fast as the 
Americans, recovered like a shot and put all the weight 
of their shoulders and backs into each stroke: The Otta- 
was also did not let their paddles go past their hips, as’ 
back of that they consider they only lift dead water. 

The Toronto boys proved themselves sports. 


After their defeat by the Ottawas in the fours and war 
canoe races, instead of showing the least hard feeling, 

ssisted im 
for the Ottawas that... 


pitched in and did their best tohelp 
the finals. On Saturday night they a 
down the Ottawas after the different heats, 
races they yelled and. cheered: so 


-C.-C., which “for some years flouris 
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-afterward. ~The 
e - American ~ and 

in throughout. Each came away thor- 
oughly impressed with the good sportsmanship shown by 
their opponents. 

The management of the Sportsmen’s Show treated the 
Ottawa and Toronto. boys in splendid style. They. not 
only: paid all their hotel and railway expenses, includ- 
ing sleepers down and. back, but also for various extras 
that were ordered at the hotel. 

While in Boston the boys went to the Boston Museum, 
where the famous. actress, Miss May Irwin, was play- 
ing. One of the members of the company was Miss 
Aaleen May, of this city. The boys sent their card down 
to her and she wore the Ottawa C. C. colors during the 
remainder of the play. Afterward the boys all saw her 
and escorted her in a body to her car. 

Mr. Harold O’Dougherty, of Boston, who was in 
Ottawa last summer visiting friends, looked the Ottawa 
boys up when they got to Boston and with his brother, 
Willie, showed them:all the sights. Their kindness added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the Ottawa visit—Ottawa 
Journal., March 14. 





The A. C. A. Transportation Committee. 


Com. MacKenoprick has appointed the following com- 
mittee to arrange for the transportation rates, etc., for 
Muskoka: Mr. Hugh Neilson, Toronto, Canada, chair- 
man. Mr. Neilson joined the A. C. A. in the summer of 
1882 and holds A. C, A. No. 192. He attended the Lake 
George meet of that year, Stoney Lake in 1883 and Grind- 
stone in 1884. In 1883, with the Boreas, heavy center- 
board Pearl model, he won the unlimited sailing race, 
sailed in half a gale of wind which upset most of the 
contestants. into Stoney Lake. Mr. Neilson has had 
some experience with the transportation problem in the 
early years, as he peeunyee for the Canadian contingent 
in 1882, 1883 and 1884. In 1880 he assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Toronto C. C. with six members, while the 
roll call now shows 360 members. He was elected Com- 
modore of the T. C. C. in 1883, 1884 and 1885. During 
1885 Mr. Neilson purchased an island in Lake Muskoka, 
where he built a summer residence, and each year since 
then has spent a month or two in cruising around those 
waters. Members going to camp pass close to his island, 
where the red ring of the Toronto C. C. floats proudly 
throughout the summer. 

President Allerton of the New York C. C. kindly con- 
sented to serve as the buffer between the railroads and the 
Atlantic Division men on the question of rates-and ac 
commodation. While not an old A. C. A. man, he shows 
such enthusiasm in the sport that the Atlantic Division 
end is sure to be well served. 

F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis., will see that the 
Western Division secure ‘as good accommodation for 
Muskoka as the other divisions. Mr. Huntington made a 
host_of friénds at Hay Island last year, where he acted 
on thesmuch bethuriped regatta committee. He deserved 
a rest from official duties this year, but being in the rail- 
road business he had the duty thrust upon him. 

Louis A.~Hall,. Boston,*Mass., will see that the war 
canoe and other craft to represent the Eastern Division 
will take the fastest route to Muskoka. 


Sailing Canoes in Maine. 

Bowvoin.-Goutece, Brunswick, Me., March 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream; “1 take exception to the statement 
of Ilex, 1484, in the issue of March 3, that there is not a 
sailing canoe in Maine to-day. I know of and have sailed 
in eight. To be sure, they are not up-to-date racing ma- 
chines;.on the-other hand, they resemble more the good 
old Stella Maris class. Still, they must be classed as 
sailing canoes. 

Five are located on Umbagog Lake, the lowest of the 
Rangeleys, and three on Songo Pond; a small sheet of 
water near Bethel. They are designed for practical use— 
for shooting and for moving from point to point—hence 
are adapted to the paddle quite as much as to the sail 
They weigh from 60 to 125lbs., carry up to 100 sq. ft. of 
sail, length 14 to 18ft., beam 28 to 38in. I am the owner 
of the largest, which I had built on Umbagog in 1897. 
Trusting that Ilex will accept this amendment, 

READER. 


The Susquehanna, Schuylkill and Lehigh Rivers. 


WE have a request from a correspondent for informa 
tion as to the canoeability of the upper Schuylkill and 
Lehigh rivers and the Susquehanna from Binghamton to 
Wilkesbarre. Possibly some of the members of the At- 
lantic Division can supply the information? 





CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meet of the Eastern Division will be held 
on Sat: Snes, Worcester, Mass,, on June 16, 
17 and 18, 


nue 
Mr. Roger de Quincey, father of B. de Quincey, Mate 
of the Royal. C. C., has presented to the club a challenge 


cup valued at £50 for the cruising class. 


British canoeing has sustained a serious loss in the 
carly death, at the age of twenty-seven, of Mr. J. A. 
Youl, who died of influenza and pneumonia at Burnham- 
on-Crouch on Feb. 24. The following is from the Yachts- 
Mr. Youl commenced. his canoeing some twelve 
years ago in a little Rob Roy canoe on the Thames; this 
he ‘soon replaced with another of the Mefsey type, fitted 
with «small .sails, which he took with him on going to 
reside at Newcastle-on-Tyne.. Here he joined t yne 

: ' eded. and was one 
who founded the Northern 
( s hed; so. vigorously 
and which was the first in this country to allow sliding 
seats and to frame rules for canoes and. yawls. whicl: 
ie ditto eek Oe | Not only were 

; 3 to be built. of proper-sized 
scantling, and efficiently fitted as regards deck hatches 
sleeping but .even sufficient initial 
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stability was enbaesed be wets of Spmales itin 
the rise of floor Py mide on *i fd a 
canoes and small yawls, and also enforcing sufficient depth 
of body near the sides and.ends. This rule was more 
complete, even, than that adopted by the R, C. C. for its 
cruising class, in which latter .eycral of. its clauses are 
included under a different wording. - In the framing of 
these rules Mr. Youl took a deep interest, Though fond 
of an occasional race, he was a cruiser first, and made 
many cruises up and down river, along the wild Northum- 
brian. coast, Menai Straits, Norfolk Broads, etc., in his 
various canoes, none over 30in, beam, of. which the best 
known. was. the Cockyolly Bird I. In 1891 he held the 
office of captain of the Northern C. C.. He was a membei 
of the Humber Yawl Club and also. belonged to the 
B. C. A., and was present ¥ several of its meets. In 
1897 he joined the R. C. C., having lately returned from 
India, where fever had seriously undermined his health, 
which we fear he never recovered. In the same year he 
started with a friend the Burnham Yacht Building Com- 
any. He was a member also of the Burnham and Fam- 
bridge yacht clubs and the London Sailing Club. A good 
companion and a true friend, his rich manly voice will be 
missed by all who knew him. 
Rue 

At the annual meeting last month, the Yapewi Aquatic 
Club, of Bordentown, N. J., elected the following mem- 
bers:. Pres., Cornelius E. Force; Vice-Pres,, Robert 5. 
Murphy; Sec’y, J. Bert Reynolds; Purser, Charles E, 
Burr; Capt., Frederic G. Wiese; Mate, Harry C. Ford. 
Board of Directors—Philip F. H. Brakeley, Louis W. 
Wiese, Walter L. Reeder, Walter Robbins, Fred. J. Pot- 


ter. 
RRR 


The Park Island Canoeing Association, an organiza- 
tion of the canoeists of Trenton, N. J., members of several 
canoe clubs, has issued its constitution and by-laws in 
the form of a small pamphlet. The Association is a 
stock company, owning ParkgIsland, off Trenton, in the 
Delaware River, a permanent camping ground that is well 
known to most of the canoeists of the Atlantic Division, 
who at one time or another have profited by its hospitality. 
The members, sixteen in all,<own the stock and control 
the island. The officers for 1900 are: Pres., Wm. A, Hol- 
comb; Vice-Pres., Wm. C, Lawrence; Sec’y-Treas., Harry 
C. Allen; Trustees, E. C. Hill, J. A. Fritz, R. L. Dobbins, 
F. B. Yard, A. H. Wood. Regatta Committee, E. D. 
Anderson, F. W. Donnelly, B. J. Havens. 


RRR 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company has recently 
issued a new booklet devoted to canoes. “In addition to its 


well-known wood canoes, the company is now makirg { 


a wood canoe with canvas drawn tightly over the outside, 
filled with a special composition, and painted. The re- 
sult is a remarkably strong and durable canoe of but 
little greater weight than the wood ones.. The company 
has also another booklet describing its St. Lawrence River 
skiffs, rowboats and fittings. 


RRR 


The downfall of the canoeist is sometimes very marked 
when once he says good-by to the 16 x 30 craft. A few 
years. ago no. A. C. A. trophy sailing race was started 
without the entry of Bee, Bug or Fly. After winning 
the trophy, the desire to play shuttlecock on a Oft. hyking 
seat gradually diminished, and the staunch old America 
was put into commission, Members who have: noticed 
this downfall will therefore not be surprised when. they see 
sailing up. to the camp dock this summer, flying the 
A. C. A. Hag, one of those, trim clipper-butt house-boats— 
length over all, 40ft:;-beam, 18ft.; draft, 12in.; overhang, 
forward, 15in.; plumb stern. The aforementioned skipper 
will be found taking his ease in a big chair on the hurri- 
cane deck, whence he can order up the weather lee board 
and let ‘his latest development in the canoeing line gradu- 
ally bump up against the dock, where a hearty welcome 
will await him. 

RRe 


Sec’y Begg and W. Begg spent the 13th of March in 
New York as the guests of Harry Smythe. 


Com. MacKendrick, after attesting the Atlantic Divi- 
sion dinner in New York, spent the following day as the 
guest of Vice-Com. Allen, visiting Park Island club house 
and Trenton club house. : 


The. Eastern Division are figuring on a war canoe to 
take to the Muskoka meet and bring back the new 


trophy. 
RRR 

Mr. Max Howard, of the Humber Yawl Club, has gone 
to Africa with the. Sixty-sixth Company of Yorkshire 
Yeomanry, leaving behind him a canoe-yacht of his own 
design, which he was building himself for the coming 
season. Lapwing, 23ft. 6in. over all, 17ft. 6in. |.w.l., 7ft. 
beam and 2ft. draft without board, is quite a ship, with a 
ee cabin for two persons. She has been shipped from 

ork, where her owner left her, to Hornsea, where she 
will be finished by J. Akester, the builder. We wish Mr. 
Howard a speedy return and a summer of cruising instead 
of campaigning at the Cape. 


Pachting. 


TuE racing cutter Astrild, of 65 linear rating, has been 
purchased os P. M. Inglis, of Glasgow, by Addison and 
Wilmer Hanan, of New York. Astrild was designed by 
Watson and built by A. ed, Inglis in, 1808. and is 60.98it.. 
l.w.l, 15.1 beam. She ‘bé in the class with Queen 
Mab and Isolde... ; ee 











The seventh volume of the “Transactions of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers,” containing 
the and proceedings of 





‘dency ag do 
‘next 


New Factors in Yacht Measure- 


ment.—II, 


THE proposal ef Col. Bucknill, mentioned last week, 
will appear in full im the annual copy of the Almanac of 


.the Soient. Classes,-published by him, and is as follows. 


The suggestions are in lime with the author’s writings 
for some time past, notably the pamphlet prepared by 
him and Lieut.Col. English in 1897, in which the relations 
of sail area and displacement were very fully discussed: 





Some very extreme types of racing machine made their 
appearance in the Solent Classes during the past sea- 
son (1899), and fully proved that the present Y. R. A. 
rule oi rating has not succeeded in producing the whole- 
sume type intended by its framers. It is now proposed 
to heal the defects in the rule by some hard and fast reg- 
ulations.re scantling, and the result will no doubt be 
beneficial. -It is, however, an extremely rough and un- 
scientific method, and would stifle design in many direc» 
tions, which is to be avoided if possible in small class 
racing, where the interest chiefly lies in the numerous 
experiments embodied in novel designs. Moreover it is 
almost impossible to frame a scantling rule which shall be 
fair for the several types of boat to be found even ir 
one of the small Solent Classes, such, for instance, as the 
24 linear rating class, which developed from the old one- 
raters. ; 

The present Y, R. A. rule rating will have lasted quite 
long enough by the end of 1900, and we should com- 
mence the new century with a new racing rule. The ed- 
itor of this Almanac has for many years advocated the 
introduction of displacement into the rating rule, or 
what would be equally effective, the addition of a proviso 
that sail area shall be limited to some function of the 
yacht’s displacement. In 1897 he edited a pamphlet 
(printed by Mr. King, of Southampton), wherein the 
mathematics of the matter were carefully discussed, with 
the assistance of Lieut.-Col. T. English, late R.E., and 
certain conclusions arrived at. But in 1897 the present 
Y. R. A. rule of rating had scarcely been tried long 
enough to discover its real tendencies, and the council 
of the Y. R. A. was loath to again raise the question of 
the rating rule. 

The action of the Union des Yachts Francaise during 
the past year in adopting a new rule to come into force 
on the first day of the new century (Jan. 1, 1901), has, 
however, brought the displacement question into the 
front place of importance. The new rule referred to is: 
(L—P,) PS 


Rating = 1000 y M 


° being the yacht’s perimeter, found by adding her ex- 
treme beam to her extreme submerged chain girth in 
racing trim; M being the area of her immersed mid- 
section; L being her length on water line, and S her 
sail area, The numerator being a linear quantity to the 
fourth power, and the divisor being a linear quantity, 
it results that the rating is a?cubic quantity, and is 
therefore correctly described as so many racing tons of 
measurement, and applicable to a tonnage time scale. 
The French will thus be the first nation to race under 2 
rule putting a premium on large under-water body (o 
whatever shape), which is almost the same as putting a 
premium’ on displacement. Indeed, the cubé root of D 
(the weight of the yacht) might advantageously have re- 
placed. the square root of M, as D ,can easly be found 
without interfering with a designer’s secret plans, or 
measuring a yacht so closely that she could be repro- 
duced. ‘the designer equally with the owner of a suc- 
cessful racer would naturally object to the precise shape 
of her midsection being known to the oflicial measurer, 
It is consequently preferable to deal with a yacht’s dis- 
placement in all those smaller classes where the weight 
of the yacht can be easily found by placing her upon a 
slip-way, and hauling her up until over an ordinary cart 
er wagon weighing machine, built for the purpose, on 
the top of the slip-way. The weight of the cradle being 
known, the weight of the yacht becomes known. For 
the small classes, therefore, weighing should certainly 
be adopted in preference to any system of measurement 
which would reveal the secrets of design. The writer 
maintains that if sail be allotted in accordance with a 
proper function of D, the rating may be reduced to the 
simplest possible form, and after carefully considering the 
matter for many years the following proposal was made 
by him on Dec. 17, 1899, to the council of the Y. R. A.: 

That the rating of racing yachts in the small classes 
up to 36 linear rating (as defined at present) be by length 
of hull on water line in racing trim with crew on board 
provided that the sail area (square feet) of any yacht be 
limited to 300 times the cube root of the square of her 
displacement in tons and decimals of a ton (2,240lbs.) 
with crew on board. 

Rating = L.W.L......00.0.0... (1.) 
Saileun == 900°V Dl. eaicck (IL.) 


As regards classification, it was suggested that the 

36 L.R: Class should become 32 L.W.L. 

30 L.R. Class should become 27 L.W.L, 

24 L.R, Class should become 22 L.W.L, 

18 L.R. Class should become 17 L.W.L. 
Time allowance for any differences of hull length being 
given in accordance with the Y. R. A. scale for the length 
classes in 1885 and other years. 

The class liimts of L.W.L. proposed above were se- 
lected so as to cause no inconvenience to existing boats 
in the said classes in English waters, and to enable them 
to increase their present ballast if so desired, which would 
of course increase their L.W.L. 

A class rating which is sufficient for the America Cup 
international contests is sufficient for-all racing. But 
class and time allowance are less important than type, 
and proviso (II.) would curb excessive sail area on 
small displacement, and encourage good. scantling and a 
healthy amount of ballast, Indeed, it can be stated with 
absolute certainty that some such proviso as (II.) would 
greatly decrease the cost and increase the interest in the 
Cup races themselves. ~ 

Mr. Herreshoff proposed a rule having the same ten- 
ago as 1892, 

might endeavor to enlist his support in 
an attempt to change the conditions by limiting sai] to 


- 


-so’ people connected with the © 





some function of displacement, such as (I1.), the multi. 
plier joo beifig increased to Or 360 for this large class. 
For the small classes the following table would prob- 
ably be found to correctly fulfill our requirements. It is 
based on (IL.), wherein the constant multiplier is 300. 
Of course for metric. measurement and French tons 
({tonneaux), some cther constant, say 28, would be re- 
quired; the precise equivalent being 27.574. The table 
avoids the necessity of making calculations. The editor 
of this Almanac hopes to. enlist. the assistance of the 
yachting fraternity in persuading the Y. R. A. to care- 
fully consider the proposal, with a view to its adoption 
for the small classes on Jan. 1, 1901. THALASSA. 


TABLE OF SAIL LIMITS (S) IN RELATION TO (D) DISPLACE- 
MENTS IN TONS OF YACHTS WITH CREW ON BOARD, IN 
RACING TRIM. THE RELATION BEING: 


S = 300° ¥ D2. 
Thus, ii D = 10 then S = 1,392, and so on. 

D Ss D Ss D S D S 
tons. sq.ft. tons. sq. ft. tons. sq.ft. tons. sq. ft. 
O.§ $3698892 (i 2.§.u2d. §$§2s§0i.8. Spoon 7g ic: . 1590 
0.55....201 BORG 507 5.3.... 890 7.6... 1160 
0.6 <i iaEy D.Fo ape 582 5.2.... 901 PF x5 1970 
0.65¢..20g: ia Sait 5906 5.3.... 912° 7.8....1180 

PR RIE BS uiO-4§.4.... 923. 7.9... 1190 
¥.75.-.-248 GiGi sia 624 5-5.+.+ 934 3.0... .. 1200 
0.8 i JSR. 2°93. B87. 638 5.6.... 045 8.1....12I0 
0.85... .270 3.2.95 50525  Qizecet eg6on §.2. outa 
0.9 Sie aie 666 -§.8.... 968 - 8.3...21230 
©.95. 0A Se 153144 680  5.9.... 980 8.4....1240 
a0 3917308 3-5.--- 693 6.0.... QOI 8.5. .. 1249 
3.2 Vi. RET gS 25% 706 «=—«§..1....1002 8.6... . 1259 
8.2 i a a ars. 7190s 6.2.....1013 8.7... . 1260 
Lid CL eee See 732, 6.3....1024  8.8...:.1279 
Bb Fs. IS BIOs 744 6.4....1035 8.9....1289 
Bs§ SiR ISSR oo" AAO B0is 750» 6.5. ...1040 «99.0... 1208 
1.6 ....410 Ski c:ih 708 §6.6....1057 Q.1....1308 
4.7 <..-427 QAO. 780 6.7... .1008 9.2... .1317 
3.820 4a OPM 793. 6.8....1078 9.3. ...1327 
B.ED oO RERG 805s «6.9....1088 =). 4... . 1336 
2.0 ....476° 4.5.....817 © 7.0... 1098 © 925.3209 346 
268 BRE SBC 829 7.1....1108 9.6... .1355 
2.20 SF 409. Fie Ege Oo Fa, IG 9.98h am 
2.3 0555522 4.8)... 85G 2 Pig. 199g iB: 
24233 GE SSE 866 7.4....1140 = 9.8... . 1383 





The above proposal was laid before the Yacht Racing 
Association at its anual meeting and reterred back to the 
council, which will consider it during the present season 
with a view to its possible adoption. It must be said at 
the outset that while the author of the scheme apparently 
considers it adapted to all classes of yachts, it was devised 
ior and he proposes at the present time to apply it only 
to the smailer class (36ft, lr. and under), and on the 
Solent, where the local conditions—about Southamp- 
ton and Cowes—are peculiarly favorable to the rule 
in that the large fleet of small racing yachts, with a 
great number of races sailed in a season, is limited to a 
comparatively small area within which are to be found 
exceptional facilities for the proposed method of meas- 
urement, by actual scale weight. If the plan is adopted 
it will be comparatively easy to establish a scale at one 
of the yards within convenient distance of.all the fleet, 
while the trouble and expense of hauling out and weigh- 
ing will be small in comparison with the number of races 
sailed. As to the character of the Solent fleet, the yachts 
are all used as day boats, and the question of internal 
room and of wholesome type are not necessarily in- 
volved. The proposed rule would apparently tend to 
produce a better type of yacht than the present light 
displacement skimmer, but it is by no means certain 
that a thoroughly satisfactory boat would result. 

The conditions existing in most localities, both in 
‘Great Britain and America, are decidedly unfavorable to 
ithe rule, Even about New York the racing fleet is so 
seattered that it would be difficult to establish a requi- 
site number of weighing stations. The expense and 
trouble would be very much greater than at present, and 
as most of the yachts sail but compartively few races 
each season, the owners would not enter if it were made 
necessary to weigh the boats. Those boats which raced 
regularly through the season in a strong class would be 
weighed, and some of the others in localities convenient 
to the weighing stations, but the great majority of the 
smaller yachts which start perhaps five to ten times in a 
season in club and interclub races would drop out rather 
than incur the trouble and expense of weighing. From 
what we know of the conditions existing about New 
York, we feel certain that it would prove impracticable 
to weigh the majority of yachts of the smaller division 
of the racing fleet, and in most other localities it would 
be impossible. It is true that the attempt will be made 
this year, both in New York and Boston, to weigh some 
of the knockabouts, but the New York knockabout fleet 
is practically localized near City Island, where scales 
may be established, and as the racing promises to be 
hot in this class owners will go to some extra trouble 
in obtaining the weight, if necessary. In Boston the 
conditions also make it possible to establish one weighing 
station for the knockabout fleet; though it would be a very 
difficult matter to weigh the entire racing fleet of the 
Y. R.A. of Massachusetts, scattered from Cape Cod to 
Cape Ann. 

There is one sentence in Col. Bucknill’s letter which 
calls for special comment, the justification of a length 
limit on the ground that it is “sufficient” for the Amer- 
ica Cup races. The fact is that the arbitrary length limit 
of ooft. l.w.l. is in no way sufficient nor satisiactory for 
the Cup races, its result being to induce a harmful com- 
gees on the part of rival designers in overcanvasing. 

e limit for these races should be some form of rating 
based on length and sail at least; for instance, 100 r. m. 
by the Seawanhaka or some similar rule, so that, even 
if no attempt be made to bar the racing macliine in 
favor of the abler yacht, the two competitors may 
Tace on even terms, without time allowance, and the 
present premium on extravagant spars shall be as far 
as possible removed. If there is no | argument 
than this for the adoption of a length of classifi- 
cation, there is little to recommend this portion of the 


” So far as its immediate end—the Solent racing—is con- 














cerned, we should be glad to see the rule adopted, pro- 


vided no better is proposed, as it-might be an imteresting 
experiment; but as to the main end, a genetal racing 
rule for all yachts, it promises but little. The objections 
to it are these inherent to the direct use of displacement 
as a factor—the difficulty or even impossibility of weigh- 
ing yachts—and the failure to take cognizance, of the 
levers. As to the first point, it is evident that the weigh- 
ing of yachts as a general practice: involves under most 
conditions an amount of expense and trouble out of ail 
comparison to the simple docking and measuring of 
beam, draft, girth or midship section. Important as it ‘is 
as an element of a vessel, the displacement, even if 
known, is by no means adapted for direct use as a factor 
of measurement. The evil of extreme light displacement 
is of long standing and familiar to all yachtsmen; and it 
has been a general assumption. that an increase of dis- 
placement up to reasonable limits of necessity meant a 
better. boat. Of late years, however, thanks to the fin- 
keel and the scow, a new light has been thrown on the 
subject. It has been made plain that the real trouble 
lies not in a Jack of displacement, but in the use of 
extreme levers, either beam or draft, in ‘proportion to 
the displacement. This, and not the lack of displacement 
alone, is the real evil of modern designing, and any new 
rule to produce radical and permanent improvement of 
type must be directed to it. above all other points: ,_ 

Looking at Col. Bucknill’s proposal from this point of 
view, while it is not certain that a man would run to the 
bottom of the table, taking large displacement and_cor- 
responding large sail.in preference to the light displace- 
ment type with small sail, the rule is intended to pro- 
duce. the former result and we may assume that it will 
do so.. After the designer has taken his maximum dis- 
placement for the class, there is apparently nothing to 
prevent him from disposing of his displacement in the 
worst possible form—a wine glass section of great beam 
and draft, practically a scow with a thick fin. It is im- 
possible to predict with certainty the outcome of any 
untried rule, but in the hands of a designer who is fully 
awake to the latest evasions of measured water line and 
unmeasured levers the rule would probably produce a 
yacht of large displacement and corresponding sail area. 
of short water line, with extreme beam and draft and 
very shoal middle body, thus gaining power through 
beam and draft and greatly increasing the effective 
length by sailing at a marked angle of heel, with cor- 
respondingly easy lines. «A ‘boat of this kind, an -exag- 
geration of the old Itchen length class of the early 
eighties, would be about as undesirable as anything yét 
floated, in spite of her large displacement. ; 

We recognize fully the amount of labor which Col. 
Bucknill has for many years ‘devoted to the subject of 
measurement, and the honesty of his efforts in behalf of 
“better boats, and we should like to see his present pro- 
posal discussed by yachtsmen in our columns. 


The Larchmont Y. C. Fixtures. 


Tue Larchmont Y. C. Regatta Committee ,Messrs. John 
F. Lovejoy, Howard W. Coates and Frank Hardy, have 
issued a long and. varied programme of races for, the 
coming season, beginning on June 16 and continuing until 
Sept 8. Two special features of the programme are the 
series of races for the new 7oft. lw.l: class and the arit. 
raceabout class, as given below in detail: 

SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 

Spring regatta, open to all classes. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

Nineteenth annual regatta, open to all classes. 

Special race for 21ft. raceabouts. 

Steamer Albertina for memibers and guests. 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

Open regatta for all classes. 

Special race for schooners in one class. 

First race of series for Ciass H, 8o0ft. racing length. 

First rate of series for 21ft. raceabouts. 

MONDAY, JULY 23. 

Race for. schooners, in cruising trim in one class, actual 
time allowance, 

Second race of series for Class H, Soft. racing length. 

Race for Classes D and F of schooners, racing trim. 

Race for Class I, 7oft, racing length. 

Race for Class K, 51it. racing length. 

Second race of series for 21ft. raceabouts. 

TUESDAY, JULY 24. 

Four-oared gig race for “Hen and Chicken colors,” pre- 
sented by ex-Com. Gillig. 

Two-oared gig race for “Dauntless colors,” presented 
by Mr) H. B. Seeley. 

Dinghy race for ‘‘Execution colors,” presented by Mr. 
H. B. Seeley. 

Race for naphtha and alcohol vapor launches exceeding 
a2ift. Lw.!. 

Race for naphtha and alcohol vapor launches, 21ft. 1.w.1. 
and under. 

Tub races and water sports. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 

Open regatta for all classes. 

Third race of series for Class H, 8oft. racing tength. 

Third race of series for 21ft. raceabouts. 

THURSDAY, JULY :26. 

Race for Class L, 7oft. racing length. 

Race for Class K,; 51ft. racing length. 

Race for Class I, 43ft. racing length. 

Fourth race of series for otk, raceabouts, 

Race for cabin, cats all.in one class with time allow- 
ance. 








FRIDAY, JULY 27. 
Race for.Classes B, Gand D of schooners, one class, 
racing trim, actual timie allowance. 
Race for Classes C, and, D. of schooners, one: class, 
cruising trim, actual time allowance. fa 
Fourth race of series for Class H, Soft. racing length. 
Race for Class 1, 7oft, racing length. 
Race. for Class K, 51ft. racing! Jength. 
Rane Class M, 36ft. racing length. ; 


pecial race for yawls under 43ft; racing length,-dll in 


one class, actual time allowance. ret 


Fifth. .race_of ;series for 2rft. raceabouts. 





. SATURDAY, JULY, 2B.) 1 ony 
‘ Open regatta for all classes. , ’ 
Fifth race of series for,Class H, 8oft.:racing length, ~. 


Sixth race of series for 21ft. raceabouts. ‘ ‘. 


Special notice to yaehts in Class H, Soft. racing length— 
During race week a series of five races will be given for 


’-yachts in-Class H. For each race-of the series a prizé. 
of the value of $100 will be given to the winning yacht, and 


a prize to the second yacht, if four yachts start. The win- 
ner in each race will also be credited with four points; 
the second yacht with three points; the third yacht with 
two points, and the fourth yacht with one point. Ties to 
be sailed off. The yacht winning the greatest number. of 
points during race week will be awarded a cup of the 
value of $500 offered hy Com. Postley. 

Special notice to the 21ft. raceabouts—During race week 
a series of six races will be given for the 21ft. raceabout 
class,. under the rules and regulations of the Massachu- 


_.setts Yacht Racing Association, except that the yacht 


owners may file with the Regatta Committee the designer's 
certificate of displacement instead of being weighed. . For 
each race Of the series an appropriate record prize will be 


. given to the winning yacht, and a like prize to, the second 


boat if three yachts start, and a like prize to the third 
yacht if five or more yachts start. The winner in each 
race will also be credited with four points; the second 
yacht with three points; the third yacht with two. points, 
and the fourth yacht with one point. Ties to be sailed off. 
The yacht winning the greatest number of points during 
race week will be awarded the championship cup, of the 
value of $100. -The yacht winning the néxt greatest num- 
ber of points will be awarded a cup of the value of $50. 

During race week should the owners of two’ or°more 
yachts im any one class, not provided for,. desire to race, 
the Regatta Committee will, upon application, provide for 
same, atid suitable prizes will be awarded. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. I. 

Race for Class D of schooners. 

Race for,Class H, Soft. racing length. 

Race for Class I, 7oft. racing length. pera 

Race for Class K, 51ft. racing len;rth. 

Race for Class L, 43ft. racing length. 

Race for Class M, 36ft. racing length. y 

Race for 2tft. raceabouts, ] 


MONDAY, :SEPT..3 (LABOR DAY); 
Fall regatta, open to all’ classes. 


Special race for Class H, 8oft. racing length. 

Race for 21ft. raceabouts. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 8. 

Race for Larchmont ¢up for schooners, in one class, 
actual time allowance. 

Race for Class H, 8oft. racing length. 

Race for Class I, 7oft. racing length. ; 

Race for Class K, 51ft. racing length. \ 

Race for Class L, 43ft. racing lengih. 

Race for Class M, 36ft. racing length. 

In all classes where two or more yachts start in 2 
race with full intention of completing the course, a prize 
will be awarded. When three or more yachts start with 
like intention, a second prize will be awarded, and where 
five or more start with like intention, a third prize will be 
awarded. 


The Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


The annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound was held at the Yachtsmen’s Club, 
New York, on’ March 29, with Mr! Chas. T. Pierce in 
the chair. The following delegates were present: 

Riverside Y. C., C. T. Pierce; Indian Harbor Y¥-. C., 
C, F. Kirby and F. Bowne Jones; Huntington Y. C., 
H. H. Gordon; Manhasset Bay Y. C.; E. M. McLellan 
and Robert Jacobs; Hempstead Harbor Y. C., Ward 
Dickson; Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Clinton H: Urane 
and Johnston De. Forest; New Rochelle Y. C., Jame: D. 
Sparkman-and -C. P. Tower; Stamford Y. C., Frederick 
W. Hoyt; Horseshoe Harbor Club, Frank E. Towle, ‘Jr.; 
Huguenot Y. C., J. Nelson Gould; Sachem’s Head Y. C:- 
E, C. Seward; Knickerbocker Y. C., O. M. Chellborg and 
Harry Stephenson; Seacliff Y. C., C. E. Silkworth; Hart- 


ford Y. C., A. M. Lane, Smith and Pearce; Harlem Y. C..’ 


F, C. Sullivan; Stamford Corinthian Y. C., Michael Mul- 
lin. 

The following were elected to the executive Conimit- 
tee for the ensuing. year: Charles T. Pierce, Frank 
Bowne Jones, Frederick M. Hoyt, Clinton H. Crane, Ed- 
ward M. MacLellan, Thomas H. McDonald and Charles 
P. Tower. 

The following schedule of fixtures was announced: 

May 10, Saturday, Huguenot Y. C. special. 

May 26, Saturday, New Rochelle Y. C., special. 

May 30, Wednesday, Harlem Y. C., annual. 

May 30, Wednesday, Indian Harbor Y. C., spring race. 

May 30, Wednesday, Bridgeport Y. C., special. 

June 2, Saturday, Knickerbocker Y. C.,-annual. 

June 9, Saturday, Manhasset Bay Y. C., annual. 

June 23, Saturday, Seawanhaka Cor.-Y. C., annual. 

June 30, Saturday, New Rochelle Y: C., annual. 

July 2, Monday, Stamford Y. C., annual. 

July 3, Tuesday, American Y. C., annual. I 

July 4, Wednesday, Hartford Y. C., annual, 

July 5, Thursday, Indian Harbor Y. C., special. 

July 6, Friday, Harlem Y. C., special. i 

July 7, Saturday, Riverside Y. C., annual. 

July 14, Saturday, Sea Cliff Y. C.,.annual. 


July 21, Saturday, Corinthian Y. C. of Stamford, annial. 


Aug, 4, Saturday, Indian Harbor Y. C., annual.. : 
Aug. 11, Saturday, Hempstead Harbor Y. C., annual. 
Aug. 11, Saturday, Bridgeport Y. C., annual. 


Aug. 18, Saturday, Horseshoe Harbor Y. ‘C., annual 


regatta. 
Aug. 25, Saturday, Huguenot Y. C., annual. 
Aug. 25, Saturday, Manhasset Bay Y. C., special. . 
Sept. 1, Saturday, Indian Harbor Y. C., autumn race. 
Sept, 1, Saturday, Hartford Y. C., special. 
Sept. 3, Monday, Norwalk Y. C., annual.. : 
Sept. 3, Monday, Sachem’s Head Y. C., annual. 


Sept. 22, Saturday, Riverside Y. C., autumn regatta. “af 





Scythian steam yacht under charter to Trenor 124 
arrived at Nassau, N.P., front Jacksonville 6n” 


and on March 24 cleared for San Juan, PiRi: 


be 


ar the. 
, 
of Jonas iin toon te aden 


: ‘ 7 ~ eh. . 
We have received from Fred Medart,’St. Louis, Mo.,. 
his new’ : © of power launches, smal) yachts 
and canoes. A number of launches, open and cabin, are 
illustrated, the motive power being the St. Louis gaso- 
line motor. The most interesting portion of the book is 
the part devoted:to the knockdown boats and materials 
for amateur building, a business’ of which Mr. Medart 
has made a Specialty.. The frames of all classes of small 
crait, launches, sailing yachts, boats and canoes are fur- 
nished in crates for cheap and convenient shipment by 
freight, all parts being fitted and marked. for re-erection. 
Beside the line of models regularly in stock, frames are 
furnished to special designs provided by owners. 
Rae 
Mr. L. D. Sampsell, of New Orleans, secretary of the 
Southern Y. C., to. whom we have frequently been in- 
debted for news of that ancient organization, has recently 
contributed to Outing two very.interesting articles. on 
-yaching about Mississippi Sound. 
: is ee SR 
The annual meeting of the Columbia Y..C., of.New 
York, was held on March 27 at the club house, Eighty- 
sixth street and Hudson River, the following officers 
being elected: Com., Walther Luttgen; Vice-Com.,..W: 
Dixon Ellis; Rear-Com., W. C. Trageser; Sec’y T. S. 
Coale; Treas., J.:<A. Weaver; Meas., J. T.. Monell; Gov- 
ernors, to serve for two years, Alfred Carr, W. H. Car- 
penter and J. F. Hitchcock. . 
The club will build a new house this spring. 
Rae 
Satanella, steam yacht, under charter to the Earl of 
Warwick, sailed from New York on March 29 for a 
cruise in thé’ West Indies. j 
Rae 


Speranza, schr., has been purchased by Fredk. W. Hill, 
of Bangor, Me. 
Rue 


Maris, sloop, reached New York from’ Boston’ on 
March 31 and sailed on April 2 for Charleston by way of 
the canals. 

nue 


The Mosquito Fleet Y. C., of South Boston, announces 
the following fixtures for the season of 1900: 

July 2, open race at City Point. 

July 21, club handicap at City Point: 

Aug. 4, club handicap at City Point. 

Aug. 18, club handicap at City Point. 

Sept. 1, cluh handicap at City Point. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Mafch 18.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
scores to-day, on Columbia target, re-entry matches, off-hand- 
shooting, all comers and members, Figures express size of ring 
hit in inch diameter. Total is half inches close approximate string 


measure. 
Rifle medals, 200yds. ; 















FO FOU. tee ce $9 6°70 1-3 «2-5 ‘hi $6 
4.4 7603" 1 3 6/456 08 
2,8. 8 6 2.9 1410 8 
Pistol medals: . 
RO Mees. .5655.2.0155.82 ~t' 4°97. 1 8 4-10 3. 
8; 5 65 2 4 6 4°6. 7-6 
F S Washburn ............. 1, 1. 5°B WM 3.9 -6 9 86 
46510 6 38 4% 4.12 li-72 
Pistol, record scores, S0yds. : 
G M Barley. 63. een. 7 3 1-5 38 °3 4°34) Gt 
: MoT B.dp 1 4°53 9°39 62 
F S Washburn.............. 6 144.9 2:8 38-7 8. 4.18 
Mrs G Manuel.... ar 4BB'4u& 1 wy 48 
Mrs M J White........ M669 6TlU63hh8hlU4A 8 
Mrs J Maas. . , 
Twist revolver medal, S0yds.: 
F CINE > og nnd 0 vbecsin emer 6 1 4 8 8 45 6 8 4% 
M@e25 $6 6 2&1 48 
69 68 6 
SS WR aR sscchu <haiies satis. 6 44 3 38 4 8 § 10: 185 
67 67" T4e8le 
IP RE n foageearencnso ete 62 74 81 82 83 
E Beaman..........5..5+: 65 68 76 80 102 
Oe Fe ee ceive dicen tein 72 87 89 97 98 
Mrs G Manuel............0: 110 
Mrs C F Waltham.......... 120 ‘ 
Revolver record scores: M J White 59, Mrs M J White 95. 
22 and .26cal. rifle medals, S0yds.: A B Dorrell, 24, 24, 26, 32; 


G Manvel, 26, 31, 835 Mrs Waltham, be Dr Twist, 41. 
ecord scores: wi tevens 42, Dr Twist 43, P 
Maas 49, Mrs Manuel 48, Mrs Maas.7. J 
- March 11.—Six members of the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
shot a team match with the revolver to-day on the Columbia tar- 
get, _ off-hand. The stakes went on Creedmoor count. Young 
shot for a ring count record with Peters factory loaded semi- 
smokeless .44 5S. & W. cartridges. His first 40 shots count a. 46 
or 4.6in, ring average, which is probably the closest work ever done 
with factory ammunition; as it equals the average of 50 shots by 
Tom Anderton, of Walnut Hill, who ict special loaded ammuni- 
tion to. make 30 in 50 shots on Columbia target, Aug. 19, 1899. 

Scores (figures express diameter in inches of the ring that is hit): 


Rings. 
F O Young.....i.... 684955727 35 a ern 
2239.35 34:6 3 1-37 49 
-7 4.3°3°9 3 8'4 9 3-53 48 
1043 & iz ; 514 7 6—85— 2 
Dr J F Twist... 914,940 1412 10 2 513-98 ~ a 
14 561410 3314 5 5-799... 46. 
314/4.3 9 7 61414 4—78 46 
2141613 67 6 9 3 2-57 48 
14 813'12 3.9 27 714-890-401... 46 
Winning Qenmt’6 C008 Roo isons scott tees ceric RE 469 
P Becker ......... 3-23-74 HN 9 5 B= 47 
3 31814 4111114 9 12— 9 43 
411 31013 3. 3 6 1% @— 71 46 
6 10 14 $a s\saa a © 45 
5 611 7610 9°614 4 78 46—227 
E E Beaman........ 11101013 7 9 7 31413—~97 43 
3 4 6 8°2°9° 36 6 7— 53 49 
6 5 101314 2 12 14 14 14-114 42 
3°89 8 81412 411 s— 9 46 
36M 914 214 3 614~ % 45~295 
= : ; 452 
: Hoadley—W ashbyro. Papi 
March 11.~Match between Washburn: 
G Hoadley ........ P wie 46 
» zetia r . ? i o? Ga te 
S Washburn...... — Gh 


¥ 














Iroquois Rifle Club, : 
PirTspURG. Pa., March 26.—The Iroquois Rifle Club held their 
cleventh anniversary Tuesday, March 20. On this occasion all 


medals’ won during last year were presented to the lucky winners, Te 


as follows: 

Expert gold medal, winner 184 out of.a ible 200 points, 25 
scores in: one yeas: ta-.coupt for medal—K. + Phillips and L. P. 
Ittel. 

Special ‘gold medal, winner 174 out of a “possible 200, 5 scores in 
cue year to count for medal—Harry Sperling. 

Gold medal, winner 163 out. of a possible 200 er. 25 auch 
cures to count for medal to be shot in one year—H. L. Cheatham, 
1. L, Born, R..R. Bennet, Walter Riebling and O. L. Hertig: 

Special silver medal, winner 125 out of a possible 200 points, 25 

ores in wag year to count for medal—B. Kestner, H. L.. Cheatham 
oa H. L. Born. 

fhe following members also shot in the record match, which 
cn of 35 scores of 10 shots to each score; time, one year: 

. P Ittel, first, 35 scores, 94 11-35 out of possible 100. 

K F Phillips, second, 49 scores, 91 47-49 out of possible 100. 

H Sperling, third, 36 scores, 89 5-36 out of possible 100. 

k R Bennet, fourth, 40 scores, 82 16-40 out of possible 100. 

O L Hertig, fifth, 37 scores, 81 5-37 out of possible 100. 

W Riebling, sixth, 35 scores, 79 24-35 out of possible 100. 

H L. Cheatham, seventh, 35 scores, 79 19-35. out of possible 100. 

BK Kestner, ei hth, 57 scores, 79 6-57 out of» posible 100. 

After the. medals ‘and record prize were given omt a fine ‘supper 
. waited the members, in which every one took part. 

The Iroquois quartette surprised the boys with their clever sing- 

ig. Mr. Suter’s fine baritene singing was a treat. After lunch 

ipe smoking and speech rine. were the-rules on this occasion. 

Geo. J, Huebner gave a little Shakespeare from “‘Julius Czsar,”’ 
‘aking the role of Gesar, and proved to be one of the: best -Shake- 
pearian artists we have among.us, and one of the finest artists 

1 the way of elocution. 

It was im the,,hours of the morning before the Indians left for 

ieir wigwams, 

Iroquois Rifle Club is open for a telegraphic match with ae 
lub that hasan indoor rifle range. We shoot at 58ft. 

; Harry SpPertine. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue above Association held its regular shoot April 1, at 200yds., 
ffi-hand,°at the stahdard- American target. Brans was high on the 
ing target with the score of 84. Capt. Gindele was high on’ the 
onor target with 47. Following is the result: 


King: target: 
si cde < ad aahtaasas CAR La) sante™ 9878 9 7 810 8 6-80 
Joke OGRE psa useceneces fa ee waadvns vie 1010 6 6 910 510 7 5-7 
W eR foo oo van. cron ane eeattd 6788 6310 6 6 66 
N COMME 5. oo thawed S~ sah sing? nda bore 68 6.7 9 8 7.7 6 5—W 
Copb een ed Kanda? ca haaiarncvind tees Oe 6-6 710 49 610 5 5—t& 
J OGURGENEE cap satsbnranntshocamarde os dae 7676 310. 6 7 T—69 
RObGEEE. «cd; <<a.0tn abd cas Uieeeas meee 0@595S8 7778 974 
Drei a: taki doncken shad saber take cnete $10 6 8 710 6 3. 6—71 
Brees as ste seakcacash en aa vadessvese 10 910 710 9 6 7 6 10-84 
Payitet ssn itis asked onthe thane cneday> 710779 77.710 8-79 
Haseteelt vs oa scr ras tata) arava easente 76968 876 8 8-3 

Special Score. Honor Target. 
Gindele ........+ 08 9 8 9 1010 910 891 10100 8 $47 
Uckotter sieves 8 81010 610 610 8 6-82 76 8 8 6-35 
Weinheimer..... 10 910 610.6 9.7 5 6-78 65 6 8 3—28 
Neste . cise ties 910 810 6 8 910 7 7-84 8 910 7 T41 
Topl ‘sass dueceres 955 75.5 5130 710-68 49 9 5 5-32 
Jonscher ........ 897998668 8% 8 8 6 7 7-36 
Roberts .......+. 10.81010 9 8 8.7 7 88 810 7 8 740 
Drube .......i.5. 79 6 SB 810097 -9 56°66 78 6.7 634 
Bruae .ocuxe Bune 9 5 810 610 9 8 8 $82 619 9 839 
Payne-s.e0.. ince? 8.10 71010-81010 8 889 99 °9 9 S44 
Hasenzahl 3..... 9 56 71010 710 8:9 7-82 10°78 9 41 


Eagle Pass Gun Club. 


EAGLE Pass,,Lex., March 25.—The rifle scores of the Eagle Pass 
Gun Club, made to-day, follew.. There was a. possible 50 points at 
200 yds, Creedmoor target: 





K Seqian 2 Fe. DiGi RPSTILING » ERE ee. tr av 04343—14 54340—16—30 
Lege, 2$O165CAT. OTR UII NT VAN AL artes s 34332—15 43444—19—34 
x Y  BORES x doa vb <canign ae + dented eee 00433—10 20044—10—20 
Colpmdeseeeti5 96, Als BOTRRE, AST OEHS 00200— 2 03400— 7— 9 
Foun osha Gite «be ck eiehh bias. apealtty 30233—11 04322—11—22 
De Boetna (35..0iwa. Ree Ops TREE 34544—20 33444—18—38 
Legey( Bre, WSt8s 6s 2 RVFO 0A GR 24344—17 33244—16—33 
F Fessmana's «is on sceuze cod ctQkveelede tee 23040— 9 45322—16—25 
F Theeniaxel. igvaas. ooaveie. une 83304—13 25020-—- 9$—22 
S Rohleder wisest. oi03. 7. Yas . -02220— 6 33440—16—22 
A Bawhebs:. Soxsaw..csiei. 002 24435—18 35422—16-—34 
S Simpson . 43453—19 43433—17—236 
J Erhardt .. 32433—15 20345—12—27 
McAlpine 22434—15 30022— ‘(—22. 
V Harvin 04342—13 32042—11—24 
Al Snyder 03334—18 424221427 
Schram = Gi. inw es hdres eee . -82354—17 22233—12—29 
BJ Wegibiet a, «i auc ici'gn < dreanr ten «dsc oks 52444—19 55533—21—40 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 26.—Yesterday was bullseye day 
for the German-American scheutzen clubs at Shell Mound range. 
In the Golden Gate Club some good -work was done, especially 
two scores of 97-by J. E. oe with target pistol. The latter 
displayed to his intnde a .44 S, Russian model revolver re- 
cently presented to him by the ss & W. Company in honor of his 
a 100-shot: score made some time since with the S. & W. target 
pisto 

Scores of the Golden Gate Club: 

Rifle, 200yds.. 10-shot scores, as target, Bushnell medal: 
D. W. McLaughlin, 224, 232, 221, 224; i Tecese. 224, m=, =. 
First class meg To-shot scores : c Xi. Henderson, 
J. Bridges, 196, 2%, 26 Stettin, Jr., 163; & Kullmann, va. me 
gold medal: icaeeen 207, 218;-'A. B. Dorrell, 220; 226, 
Pistol, Sys. 10-shot scores, sateatecd American target, gold 
medal: yi Gorman, 96, 92, 90, 93, 96, 90. 
Silver te A. Bonner, 7, 1B; * F. Bridges, 72, 82; D. B. 
Faktor,'56, 54, 61; F. P. Schuster, 64; J. E. Gorman, a ‘97, 97. 

ROEEL. 








... Grapshooting. 


Fixtores. 


April i 1 ap rene. eee spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting two days at targets, two days at 
ie birds; adde mone sayy ° ‘Collins, Sec’y. 

April 1 1813— ae sree days’ tournament of the Pal- 
myra Club; targets on 

April 13.-New. et “Conn. Al. -day shoot of the New Haven 
Gun Club; i Newar ts. 

April 13-14.— oe J Fler days’ c carert tournament of the 
Focuses Gen Chobe ‘Fleming, Sec’y. 

a Linsey eee Fe annual amateur cegrngetant of 
the Tiaenia Gun Club. Live ‘birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


Sec’y. 
April ha! Samc-hcurnament of the Hingham Gun 
‘ Backtgetes Mee 100-target handicap. Gus O oO. enderson, 





rth annual tournament of the Peru 
Jack Parker, Mgr. 





~of the 


May 66.—Grand Crossing, Ill.—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 

tournament, 

May 7. ; -IN.—Twenty-sixth annual convention mee tour- 
ent of ‘the Hlinois State Sportsmen's Association. B. 


é Maye te7Se Louts; Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 


teetive Association’s twenty-third annual ‘tournament, week com- 


mencing May 14. Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-Treas., Chemical Bldg. 


May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—-Terith annual tournament of the 


‘Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M. Runk, Cor. 


y." 

May 16-17,—Chicago, Ohio. va a target tournament of 
the Deer Lick Gun, Club, J. _M. Elder, Pres. 

May 22-24.—Marshalitown; Ia.—lowa ‘State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion's. annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—New Jersey State Association’s target tournament. 

May 23-25.—Dallas; Texas.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament; two days targets; one day live birds; $500 added. 
V. C Dargan, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament, 

May 30.—Canayuhayyr, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. ‘Charles Weeks, Sec’y 

Ma oe 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and San Club’s tournament. 

Lizingdion, Sec’ y. 
1 ey oe une 1~—London,.O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 31-June 1.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s tournament. 


George Reynolds’; Sec’y.° 


June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State we for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, 
won 5-6.—Monroe, Wis. —Monroe Gun Club’s-:tournament. J. C. 

00 ’y. 

June 5-7. conan. Q.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tournament. 
J. C.° Porterfield, 

June t--Interétate: Papk, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, 1 fe Siath annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun. Club. F, Duncan, Sec’y, 

Jvne 19-21.—Charleston, W. Wa. —Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
gun contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
Handicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I1l.—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

Chicago, I!!.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird shoot seeond and 
third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, [li1—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Il).—First Saturday of each month at Watson’s Park, 
Garden City Gun Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 

Newark, Ny, J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
tlay es 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mai 
alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








Concerning the forthcoming shoot of the Lincoln Gun Club, we 
have received the following information: “The big Lincoln (Neb.) 
shoot promises to be the largest tournament ever held in the West. 
Secretary Stein has been compiling a large list of shooters irom 
all over the country and now has the names of about 5,000 shoot- 
ers,to, whom he, will send the large eighty-page programme. Two 
days will be given to live-bird shooting, which will be open to the 
world, and two days targets, for amateurs, though professional 
shooters will break targets to show the boys how ‘we did it.’ 
Letters have already been received which assure large delegations 
from Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, aside ‘from scattering shots all over the country. The 
boys are all working hard to give us a big shoot, and from all in- 
dications it will be a ‘Paris. Exposition.’ They. will send their 
programmes out about April 3.” 


¥. 


The match between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, LIL, and 
J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, shot at Interstate Park ‘on Satur- 
day of last week, resulted in a victory for the former by a score 
of 97 to 93. The birds were a fine selected lot, and the scores 
represent a high class performance, There were some who thought 
that Crosby had the greater luck in the draw, but such luck was 
more apparent than real, for he shot in quicker time than did his 
competitor, and thereby kept his birds from getting hard, except 
in a few rare-instances. It was a great race. Mr. Crosby, by his 
great performance at the tournament on the Garden roof, and his 
performance as a match shot; has broadened his claim to a place 
in the very first rank of America’s shooters, whether the proposi- 
tion be cither at live birds or targets. 


On. Wednesday of last week, on the grounds of the Boston 
Shooting Association, at Wellington, Mass., there was a great 
gathering of shooters, the main contest being between teams of 
the Boston, Worcester and Brockton gun clubs. During the day’s 
shoot clean scores were made by Dickey, Howe Puck, ¢ Climax, 
Rhuel, Herbert, Walls, Andrews, Richards and Griff ith. The 
scores made in the team contest for the Shooting and Fishin 
trophy were as follows: Brockton team—Leonard 35, Simpson Ea 
Stark, 28, Howe 34, Barrett 31; total 152. Worcester team—Eager 
29, Griffith: 34, McLellan 33, Rice 33, A. W. Walls 43; tetal 172. 
Boston Shooting Association team—Le Roy 40, Puck 32, Burns 41, 
Herbert 38, Dickey 37; total 188. 


The Crescent Athletic Club’s shooting season closed on Satur- 
day of last week, and was one of the most successful which the 
club ever‘held. In the Marshall trophy contest, at 25 targets, there 
were eleven competitors, of whom Mr. Charles A. Sykes was the 
successful contestant, scoring the limit, with his handicap, and 
winning the trophy. He also won the March cup, with totals of 
25, 25 and 21. The Consolation cup, at 25 targets, was won by Mr. 
Henry C. Werleman. 

Zz 


The New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association, at its meeting 
held on March 26, showd commendable energy in taking action for 
a target tournament. May 23 and 24 were the dates fixed upon for 
it and| a committee—Messrs, Feigenspan, Terrill and Koegel—was 
spremted with power to arrange the necessary details for holding 

The State events will be shot off at this tournament. The 
ecines will report its doings to the Association at a meeting 
to be: held on May 7. 

z 


The West Chester Gun Club, of West Chester, Pa., has issued 
a circular letter to its members, calling attention to its semi- 
monthly and special Saturday shoots, and giving the rules and 
regulations governing these shoots. The semi-monthly event will 
be at 25 targets per man for merchandise prizes, beginning April 

7 and ending im November. . The speci Saturday shoots. will 
besin on April. 7, and end on Nov. These will also be at 26 


AL. oereeny of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. 
J., informs us that his club would like to- shoot a’ series of three 
races with the: Brooklyn Gun Club or the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club, each team to shoot one race on its own grounds, the third 
race to be decided.on neutral grounds. See report of Hudson 
Gun Club shoot under heading “In New Jersey.” 


Ww. My W. W. of the famous shooters 
h Garreret Geo © Ciub, atind Ge Soipliad ae 'Welnaclny of 


Boas waar ie, Cale ePey ee 


, targets. 


37 
th, iath, Sith, Sith’ an 


Two es men a short time ago seen to of cle two good 


women aah and as a ra Ms uatiters Mr Jon 5. was married 
to one of ifornia’s lovel t. John J. Hallowell was 


married in te to Miss a beautiful young lady 
of Dayton, O, y happiness ae seeds ever ne them. 
4 v 


The New Haven, Conn., Gun Club will hold a shoot on Friday, 
April 13, commencing at 9 0% A, M. There are thirteen target 
events on the J mme, aggregating 160 targets, with 4 total 
entrance fee oj In event No, 9, at 30 targets, 60 cents 
entrance, the club ar donate $15. Everybody is welcomie. 


Under date of March 27, Mr. V..C. Dargan, secretary of the 
Texas State Sportsmen’s Association, Dallas, Texas, writes us that 
the first two days of the annual State tournament, May 23 and 24, 
will be devoted to targets, the third day. to live bir s, and that 
$500 will be added. ® 


At_ the. Herron Hill, Pa., Gun Club’s shoot on March 27 Mr. 
W. S. King won the main event at 16 live birds from eight other 
contestants with a straight score, and 10 straight kills in’ the 
shoot-off. Mr. King also killed* straight in several miss-and-outs, 
scoring 47 birds. 

R 


In the match - the Dupont trophy between Messrs. Fred 
Gilbert and J. A. R. Elliott, at 100 live birds, 30yds. rise, at Dexter 
Park, Brooklyn, Bi 1L.,. on *March 29, .the former won on the .ex- 
cellent score. of 99.te 96, e 


In a match at 25 live .birds. on, March 27, at. Matawan, N. J., 
between J. E. Applegate, of Matawan, and F. R. Bissett, of 
South River, N. J., Applegate won by a score of 23 to 20. 

; BERNARD WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Carteret Gun Club. 


Garden City, L. I., March 29,—Eleven members of the Carteret 
Gun Club shot for os Buckeye cup to-day. . This handsome trophy 
is valued at. $500, and was donated by Mr. Chas. H. Stanley, of 
Cleveland, O. There was a good light and little wind, and the 
birds were a good lot. Louis ‘ft. Duryea won the cup with a 
clean score; G. S. McA!pin and C. H.-Stanley were tied for second 
with 23 kills each. The conditions were 2 birds, handicap rise, 
entrance $25. The scores: 


Ish Bie < Ctincknlanss saweens bcaet <3 122222221 5 
G S McAlpm, 2. ....-<sedetsa><ehsnrerbs 222*2222222222221 02222222 +23 
G Ee Semi Bio nsetoe Kksc gs sain’ cotvas 2222*22222202222222222222 23 
Capt A W Money, 29........0.cscveeeseis 2222212291 222222022222" w 

RE 0 Ne et ape 2222222222202222200w 

JG Dutcher, eh icine wenghes then’ 22222022222222*22022w 

WP Themepecny Shes .50bcsi.o5ih.cgiene vi 222*21222101210w 

Ty B Bisa eh h5 esos te. ae 2222*2*2222120w 

BT Jones, Meitvug Acc... Ascelvaben nadis 02202222221122w 

DE RR i wenek shans ene cddvessa takes 202222022222" w 

J. Meidowe,: Miike hsitnacirarnewepes ->--. 02002212*201w 


Cup event, 5 birds, - entrance: G. ms Sant, _2iyds., 5; C. H. 

Stanley, 29yds., 5; J. FoR, 27yds., 3; he 2yds., 

2; D. I. Bradley, oda” B. J. in 29yds., oe Ww. P. Thompson, 

Biyds. ‘4; Capt. Money, “Sader 95. G, Dutcher, 27yds., 1. 
hoot-off: Scott 3, Stanley 2. 

Cup event, miss-and-out, all at 30yds., f entrance: G. S. McAlpin 
9, Capt. Money 8, W. P. Thompson 5, G. S. Scott 3, C. H. Stanley 
a, den kb Duryea ¥, 

Miss-and-out, handicap rise, entrance $5: W. P: Thompson, 


28yds., 9; D. I. Bradley, ar 9; Capt. A. W. Moat’ ds., 
8; G. = McAl = 30yds., 8; J. G. Dutcher, 27yds., 2; d Jones, 
30yds., 1 sak eadows, %éyds., 1 1; Ss ste Duryea, 30: de 

Three pairs, 25yds. 7 entrance $5: . Scott 5, G. S. McAlpin 5, 


oP Stanley 3,'D. f- - Bradley 2, 
utcher 2, 5; B. Elfison 1. 


Crosby —Elliott. 


Interstate Park, L. I., March 31.—The difference of opinion which 
has bene: pending between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, of ©’Falion, Ill, 
and J. A. R. Elhott, of Kansas City, Mo., relative to their abilities 
as pigeon shooters, was brought to a decisive issue to-day at the 
new Interstate Park, where they engaged in a 100-bird match’ for 
$100 a side and the possession of the Review cup. This match 


W. P. Dees 4, Jones 4; C 
L. T. Duryea 2, Gb 


had been looked forward to by every one interested in trapshoct- 
ing in expectation of a great contest, as the principals are very * 


evenly matched. ‘This, however, did not prove to be the case, as 
Elliott’s two misses in’ the early part of the race did much to rob 
the match of its interest. Crosby at once took advantage of this, 
and the lead thus gained was never overcome. On the contrary, 
Crosby, by consistent shooting, gradually increased this lead, so 
-_ oy eventually won the match be 4 birds, scoring 97 to Elliott’ 8 


Elliott was the first up, but he could)» not get beyond the first 
bird before he experienced disaster, losing his second and third. 
These birds were fast outgoers, and by curving sharply to the 
tight or left managed to evade the charges sent after them. These 
were the only losses occurring in this string of 25, as Crosby killed 
all of his and Elliott accounted for all but these 2, so that the 
score at this juncture stood Crosby 25, Elliott 23. 

The standing was relatively the same when half of the match 
had been shot, for each lost a bird in the second string, Elliott 
his 30th, a fast "driver. Crosby managed to run 39 straight, when he 
lost a bird of the same uality as the one that had baffled his op- 

co . little earlier. This made the score at 50 read Crosby 49, 
Elliott 47. 

The third ee roved a disastrous one for the Kansas City 
man. In this he did some really poor shooting, as he missed the 
57th and 60th, both very ordinary birds, and later his 72d, though 
this was a good one. That his losses were not greater in this 
string is due to sheer luck, as two of his birds, the 538d and 63d, 
went almost to the boundary line, the first, in fact, striking the 
wire netting. Nor did Crosby fare any too well in this string, as 


he lost 2 birds. . His 66th was a sitter, which soon took wing and -~ 


showed plenty of activity and vitality; "for, though hit very hard, it 
just succeeded in skimming the top of the wire boundary before 
collapsing. The 74th was a twistin ng driver that clearly outwitted 
the shooter. Though Crosby scored but 23 in this string, he in- 
creased his lead by 1 bird, for Elliott could only negotiate 22, 
which made the score at 75, Crosby 72, Elliott 68. 

The final string added nothing of interest to the Gontest, for the 
only miss was charged to Elfiott, who failed to score his $ist. This 
was due either to a premature discharge of the second shot or to 
failure on the part of the shooter to release the trigger, as both 
loads were Skid alemout simultaneously. The first hit the bird very 
hard, but the second failed to touch it. The bird stopped within 
bounds, and though great caution was used in endeavoring to re- 
trieve it, it again took wing and finally escaped. Crosby ex- 
perienced no difficulty. in accounting for all of his birds in_this 
string, so that he finished with the fine score of 97, while Elliott 
scored 93, ordinarily a very good total, and frequently good enough 
to win. 

There was not a ed difference in the shooting of the prin- 
cipals, with perhaps the exception of the time displayed by. them. 
It was in this respect that Crosby demonstrated his superiority, 
being much quicker and mao this uniformity throughout 
the match. nm the other hand, Elliott was rather irregular at 
times, and while during the greater.-part of the match he shot 
with that snap and vim which has tines him his standing as a 
pigeon shooter,.he at times vereres self to become methodical, 
and several of his misses are directl “Ti char: ee to this. 

Crosby’s best_kills were bis. 6t pb Ait, 20th, 37th, 
39th, 41st, 55th, 64th, 70th, h. A number o} 
these were. killed far out ‘with "the a pe one of them went 
aimost over the boundary. Six sitters. fell to his lot. . Twice ‘it 
cconrtad, 2 Crosby a at the score, that there was fo bird. i in, 

a tea Seem, DERROTRS Oe 2th rounds. 
ee killed his share of good. These were his. 9th, 16th,. 
Bob, sth, Sth G80. ith, Ud. Shih “Seth, lst” Gathe 
d 59th." It is only fair to say that these 
killed shad the the high oll skill. He drew four sitters. -Elli 
the only eo bird” of the match, killing one on | 
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s were Oe wees nein a color and ¢ e- 
te was a fair wind eee s, with the Falfe 
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after 's interests, and Mr. B..H.. Norton performed a like 
he existence about ei; months, 


s been ih ghteen 
na ae competition at Cincinnati in November. 
1898. woft it, but the following month Elliott wrested 
it. from him in a match shot in Chicago, Elliott scoring 9% to 
a  ) a a a 
i 1 ollow! 
defedted, him ta Kansas City by killing 98 to Elliott's 97. The 
niatch of to-day was the femmt of Elliott’s efforts to regain possés- 


sion of it. : 
Duri past Crosby and Elliott have shot three matches 
is . Ss the above-mentioned scores, an 


Crosby winnt two, as n \ 
Elliott one. The other match they ed in was for the Republic 
the day after the match for the 


cup. This was shot in Kansas Ci tch f 
Review cup, and Elliott, who held the cup, defended his right to 
the same by killing 100 straight to ine yA 97. Elliott still retains 

ssession of the & uiblic cup. Fred Gilbert has challenged him 
> this, and while Elliott has accepted, no date has been set for the 
contest. The scores of to-day’s match and the flight of the birds 
follow: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
514564444414458 


W R Crosby... 
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—24- 98 


Paut R. Litzxe. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


N. Y., March 31—The final shoot for the March cup 
dn ta at the Crescent Athletic Club’s grounds at Bay Ridge 
to-day. Chas. A. Sykes and Dr. H. L. O’Brien tied for, first with 
91 breaks each. Sykes wins the cup with totals of 25, 25 and 21. 
Following this event were a number of sweepstakes, and the shoot 
for the Marshall cup, at 25 birds, handicap. The scores: 

March cup: 


C A Sykes, 4......6..-.0;seeceeeeenee 11101110110001111100111011111 —21 
Dr 0" rien, B. aves iccces Wad tvee%s che 010011011310121011110111111001—21 
C G Rasmus, 0.........--++0ceceeeeee 1100111111011110001100111 —l7 
C C Brigham, 0............ssceeeeeeee 0111111010101111100101001 —16 
J SS Remsen, 0..... 0005-000. eee ee 90111111 11011000111101001 —16 
W W Marshall, 5...........-e0-ee0es 100001111110100011011100001110—16 


d 1 , 25 birds, handicap: Sykes, 5, 25; Fowler, 12, 23; 
sua 24. Brigham, 3, 20, withdrew; Boucher, 4 18, withdrew ; 
Marshall, 5, 8, withdrew; Rasmus, 8, 8, withdrew; ¢. F. Bridden, 
16, 5, withdrew. , ; 
"Consniation prize, 26 birds, handicap: Werleman, 15, 24; Brigham, 

; sen, 1, 18. : 
” enn aE ted. expert: Boucher 8, Marshall 8, Brigham 11, 
Werleman 6, Rasmus 


Same: Dr. O’Brien 13, Brudden 4, Fowler 3. 

Sweep, 25 birds: Townsend 17, Brigham 17, Remsen 13. » 
Match, 25 birds: Remsen 25, Brigham 20, 

Sweep, 10 birds: Remsen 10, Boucher 9, Fowler 8, Werleman 6. 
Sweep, 25 birds: Remsen 20, Brigham 19. 

Sweep, 25 birds, expert: Remsen 21, Brigham 17. 

In the evening the annual dinner of the shooting : 
lace at the Crescent Athletic Club’s city house, 27 Clinton street. 
The guests were Mr. Chas. A. Sykes and Mr. ilmot Townsend, 
who compose the shooting committee of the club. About forty 
men partook of the good things and enjoyed themselves generally. 
Mr. Chas. J. McDermott presided as toastmaster. Speeches were 
made by Capt. A. W. Money and Mr. Edward Banks. Mr. Sykes 
was presented with a corkscrew with a silver-mounted ivory handle, 
and Mr. Townsend received a handsome silver flask. The room 
and table were appropriately and uniquely decorated with guns, 
targets, miniature representations of pigeons, etc. The dinner 
brought the Crescent Athletic Club’s prosperous shooting season 
to a fitting close. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club 
Rockaway Park, L. I., April 2—The Oceanic Rod and Gun 


Club -held its. shoot here to-day. Eighteen. shooters took part in 
the sport, and the scores were as follows: 


squad took 







: 10 11 12 
Perse: 10 10 15 
Dr RES ccievepds csgtvccveeese : : od 
J Boateng: 2.06 scecevsecveee +e 
oy bipsosghvabaperyee’ St &e,4% 
I MEN’ Bey b.ocaced bha¥ Cad od oe 
ED PR SS a0. Uoececcee ve .® 
i EE ce stesccapsece oa 
Johnnie leases Seasee < atts 
A Schoveriing BSS, oe 10 11 19 21 11 127 ~. 
ee, are J : wa 
T Short ite? 58% i 2 
C Constable .......... we ad SBS 
S Schoverling ...... é 915 71112 6.. 
A Moore ......ces0085 be “e oo de 
y Patino ccpdecpad ee 4 ee 
J] Muench ............ a 
A BEE. . Si ccc ccvescoce ; 
E Bottke. shins. ies Te 3 





East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., March 29.—There was a fair attendance of shoot- 
ors ‘at the sath of the East Side Gun Club, Smith Brothers 
rrounds, Newark, to-day. In the East Side handicap, 25 live 
hirds, no straight scores were made, 23 being the highest, on 
which there were three ties. The scores: 

Fast Side handicap, 25 birds: H. K. Larkey, 28yds., 
l.angiord, 28yds., 23; Dr. O’Connell, 2yds., 23; Dr, H. A. 
*8yds., 22; G. P. Piercy, 28vds., 22; H. Stradd@ 28yds.. 21; Dr. 
Cannon, 2lyds., 21; George Pearsall, 27yds.,.20; Gus Greiff, 28yds., 
19; Dr. Mulvaney, 27yds., 22; Dr. Woods, 28yds., 18, withdrew; 
1. Geoffries, 28yds., 19: R. L. Packard, 27yds., 17; U. F. Bender, 
5gvds.. 16, withdrew; E. Steffens, 28yds., 15, withdrew. 

Coen sweepstakes, 5 birds: Geoffries 5, Stoddard 5, Casey 5, 
larkey 4, Piercy 5, Wood 3; Langland 3, Packard 3, Dr. Mul- 


vaney 3. 


New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 


On March 26, as per call of the president, Capt. A. Ww. Money, a 
special meeting of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association 
was held at Clinton avenue, Newark, N. J. The vice-president, 
Mr. M. Herringion, erent. Mr. C. W. Feigens acted as 
secretary tem, ere_were present: Messrs. 


. R. Hobart, 
Maplew Gun Club; 1. H. Terrill, South Side Gun Club; H. C. 
Koegel. Newark Gun Club: M. Herrington, Bergen County Gun 


Club; C. W. Feigenspan, East Side Gun Club. ‘The minutes’ of 
the last meeting, held Oct. 11, were approved. 

The Hudson Gun Club, of Jerse: City, reptneented by Mr. .Geo. 
H. Piercy, a8 Walsrode Gun Club, Trenton, N. J., were 
t 


lected 4 secretary pro tem. reported a bright 
future for the Association, as all the repose eabialnied gudteed it to 


FOREST AND STREAM... 


mn May 23 and 24, on which the State event for target shoot~ 
ing weld take piace, and it ae carried that four badges pe ah be 


purchased, and that each metuber of the winning team in the three- 
men team chaaonship would. receive one, as. would also the 
winher of the individua 


i target ee. 

The chair appointed Messrs, C. W. Feigenspan, I, H. Terrill 
and H. C, Koegel to act as a tournament committee to select 
grounds, take charge of the tournament, and have saws powers 
to arrange matters for its needs and its success. Ss committee 
is to report its doings to the Association at a meeting fixed to be 
held on May 7. is tournament is to be known as the New 
Jersey State Sportsmen’s target tournament. 


Country Club of Lakewood, 


Lakewood, N. J., March 24,—The 5-bird events were at live birds; 
Nos. 9 to 13 were at targets. The scores: 


Events: 1234667 8 91011213 
Targets: 5 56 56 56 6 & 5 6 1010 10 10 10 
2) ME POS. J f6805s t¥ik Ks 25.5 Os 3-B 36 Beas 
I 5 i oS cawinnecskee nl 32 3.4 2.1.3..o8,3°9¢ ¢ 
FP AcWOUe. 2032. Nesidiaee.. 563323234483 7.. 4.. 9 
OLS Sous cclteais ides 26564244 4.. 610 Bi. 
BPRS 58s) . Fetes EE 6 4 FS 2° O°O"N... 
Bi: EP SER ccc ccesepncccmgivar  b0iek na Tene otk O93 i re 
J POG oo B55 oF ey sk ae ce Mins re ee 


March 30.—Several members of the Country Club shot a 50-bird 
sweep to-day. The entrance fee was $50. Daniel Bacon won the 
event after a close race, both the other contestants being but one 


bird in the rear. The scores: 

BP IG \s koces cea oles o etindrvdiaatian 10202 
222010121122221 022211122240 

P KT isn reicicnd cts) oni o- eaoen 1202202120220112012021210 
2012222112111111121211000—39 

PF . Petttwocsss ss ccrenbll- ivintadsiveeeiin 21122122122001%2002222212 
0222211200120221202101220—39 


March 31.—A 25-bird sweep was shot taglay. 


d ‘Lhe entrance 
fee was $5, and three men shot in the sweep. 


acon won with 18 





kills. Scores: 

D Bagon; Ql 2ic Aw id si siih. sir calais 1201220120010121210022222—18 
F A Potts, 27.. « -1111022121110200000222200—16 
P K Thomas, 27.. . -001101101°211222100120210—16 

Sweeps: 

PK Phomas. .01111—4 010 —1 22200-3 110124... 
F A Potts..... 102214 0110 —2 2221—4 21111-5 0 —0 ..... 
D Bacon....... 10120—3 01212—4 0010 —1 0202 —2 122-3 20120—-3 
Be PURE kins cehsac.  ipaeed 010 —1. 12220—4 000-0 02000—1 
D> BaaRrsy se. dnegesh vadein 210-2 J Prentiss .......es0c.s.0is 0 —0 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, March 25.—Followin 
last regular shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The day was fine 
and there was a large attendance. ‘‘he article published in your 
paper of recent date in regard to a match between four members 
of this club and any other four men in the East was misieading; 
in fact it is not true, but the Hudson Gun Club would like to 
make a match of three races with either the Boiling Springs or 
Brooklyn Gun Club. The teams to consist of five or ten men 
and each team to shoot one match on its own grounds, and the 


are the scores made at the 


third to be contested on neutral grounds. Summaries: 
Events: 128 46 6 7% 8 9 
Targets: 10 15 15°25 15 15 15 15 2% 
SEE ' Savi vcwdagsVaresbscvawbanneese 9°12 13 2 1413 hh 
BPOGISY noses cdeaes o6bes ¥edeserdbeds. 10 14 M4 M4 2 13:10 1 
I ili shan i Re haath alee ah I Tn aad tlle, en ata 
0 ROE ere iia ty Fp 2g Rath cp $5.0 ke Gn Ga «be 
Vib MPD wibsachesccteccccenestones 5 10 ll 15 12 
ORIGIN ne bse CU aeaE Ve se ase b eae 6 11 12 8 ll 
i Mae SC A 56 Uw hace scudeon deitedaber ened oe. G6* Gee ae 
SDs» sbawacecihess Soveussedewene eukioe ? 2 
SNE naiius atineesuvabe<Selevedhabks 6 3 816.. 4 
WOM . ctbei os dbc i ded aCbde phe dass 9 13 10 23 11 10 
FE ne, BET I Te ¢éo: 37 lh ®.. .. 
A ‘SeleavGlling 66.6 iski ised 10 8 8 19 13 13 «8 (120 ~... 
B Schoverliag 6560s di. BE te ales: Wier SB -'<.. B 
OROOE SS 50.55 Snes 6 cE IRE) Sew LES EV e ow INBBAuUBANLM.. 
GEMS Us ooo oNelen ead cihesulawaeheee OG 158 Sr Bo tleg”® sb. ee 
Schowbed 6.63605 30. diss. DRAG coal SE 2ZwuAwRBwMwW WR... 
PORGUDR 8505. Bin RAIS LEARY: 02 12 li 22 10 13 6 «7 
EIDE) 0 dilekc chivonl Suaedebebendeunst oP ss oa OM 2 °T 
BOWE Cir isds . Soe: AUsitbe cbdeee an O25, SR e543 
BY 05 SUES «dd sn a HUNNSE TIC Sn shea es .» 64 8 8 i 0 
*Club shoot. A. L. H. 
Povidence Gun Club. 
Provipence, R. I., March 31.—Theyshoot held on the grounds 
of the Providence Gun Club to-day was a great success. Twenty- 


two shooters were present, and a jolly gathering it was, too. 

The programme was a varied one made up of 150 targets, divided 
into nine events of 10 and 15 targets, both known and unknown 
angles. Then we had a ee race between Dominie Beveridge, 
of Brooklyn Gun Club, and E. C. Griffith, of the Providence Gun 
Club. Griff was just a little too fast for the Dominie in this race, 
but realized that the Dominie was in it with a large D. The 
scores were 45 to 43. After this little diversion, we had a pleas- 
ant handicap scrabble for a Winchester rifle. This shoot was so 
arranged that some shooters received as many as 15 targets in 
25, and 5 in 10 in shoot-off. All handicaps to count as broken tar- 
gets. Thus each man of the a shooters received enough 
to put him on an equal footing with the best shooter present. 

After the first shoot-off at 10 targets, those who still qualified had 
1 target deducted, and so on through successive ties. Griffith and 
Greener broke 25 straight and thus qualified with the other men 
to shoot in ties, but this availed them naught, for each got 9 of 
the next 10, and as several other men qualified with 10 straight 
they were placed on the back shelf out of harm’s way. 

After several successive ties were shot, W. H. Sheldon captured 
the rifle with 10 straight. 

Next week the club will offer a trout rod, and the handicaps will 
be so changed that the poorer shot who stays after the first tie will 
not have his handicap so reduced as to lose his chance. 

We must make a beginning somewhere, and all cannot win at 
every shoot, but each man will have an equal show before the 
season ends. 

We regret that the handicap scores for the rifle cannot be given, 
for in the hurry of closing the club house these cards were left 
on the cashier’s desk. 

A match has also been arranged for next week between Bain, 


Reiner and Root. Conditions, 100 targets, unknown, $5 entrance, 
one money. Scores: 





Events: 12:3. 45 6 4 8 °9 

Targets: 25 15 10 15 10 145 10 15 10 
Francotte 9123.9 12 6 13°7 
MPUEEEE ip dodgh ontesstctupsantavensil 915 $1 9 16 10 
Greener 714813 64 «7 
OGRA <p prie bron 9 ud 00 ste nudpieibaked np: Se OND ab > 2e. 00 
Whiting 911 84718 6 
F Inman 8 14 8 11 10012 «7 
A Arnold Fe Peapreyginy, igs 
F Arnold 7 Tn 8 WwW Ww 
DOIN 5 aid 56 sid Vn sh Lb SaLY sh TSR 8 12 10 12 6 # 8 
MEE... cpawteicduel.< dbidscte ada oo ee SS OOM BD ~ 
Repeater west Oe We are ere 
Campbell +o oo § 41 F Qo'e@ 
OR. cc oknts odchinneuneles invened 20 i Phe 6h oek ae ee 
MINE 906 00.c0ckotveneanh aoutamanleivie Ee Ie ag de a 4 
MoN ioksics cin. dedicdssardedeses We oe FE ty, ua’. 
Phetteplace 2.5...65.. sde0b odie eee 10 ae SE Pee oN Se 
PMR 0655. Shs HSE aS Ena ee 7 66 9..%2 6 9 7 
MMs |) ii. NAS 65. RA EWae ee paieeris +1213 92 €1 TH 5 
Benita «556 WWE Setcee 2 sae 3910 61 $i 710 7 
Domiiihe - cassis... LNG echt seo oo 22 OOM 9 7 <3 


16 13 
R. C. Root, Sec’y. 


Guelph Trap and Game Club. 


GUELPH, C; n., March 27.—At the annual ing of th 
Trep saul’ Come Tigh: the. tolivebes aitcens eam eed te 
ear: Hon, President, His Honor Judge Chadwick; President 
obert Comings First Vapreeest, C —— Second 
re Obrien Fi if Cana Te Siagsder ‘ieaiien’ ohnson 
" . rien; ie m, dL $ bd 
and H. Cull, Jr.: Executive Commitee, W. E. Mitcheit A. R. 
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Liquid Aie as an Explosive, 
Wasttnarow, D. C.—Consul-General Frank H. Mason reports to 
the State eres from Berlin: ° 
Ever since it was demoustrated that liquid air could be readily 


a on a commercial scale, it has been boned and expected 
at id 


one of the principal uses to which it woul applied would 
be that of an-explosive material for blasting purposes, particularly 
in mines, where the new explosive would have the important 
retamen of safety in handling and of not vitiating the air like 
gunpowder or dynamite, by the gases of ignition. wt 

Some’! months ago a aeneprest report announced that liquid air 
had been formally adopted for blasting — in the Government 
coal mines of Germany, but injuiry proved that this announcement 
was at least premature. The fact appears to be that experiments, 
more or less successful, have been made, especiall by Professor 
Linde, of the Polytechnic High School at Munich, but no for- 
mal a ion of the new oe by the Government bureau of 
mining industries has yet taken place. , : 

Among the most systematic and interesting practical experiments 
thus far made in this direction has been the series of tests lately 
undertaken by the Vienna Crystal Ice Co. in the presence of ex- 
perts from the Austrian technical committee for the War Depart- 
ment, The liquid air used in these tests was obtained from the 
Linde Co., at Munich, and shi to Vienna in open flasks, pro- 
vided with the Dewar vacuum jacket and packed with felt and cot- 
ton wrappings in wooden cases, with a loose cap of felt over the 
open mouth of each flask. hen put up at the laboratory for 
shipment the liquid contained 75 per cent. oxygen to 25 per cent. 
nitrogen; but before it had reached Vienna and was used in the 
experiments it had lost about half its bulk by evaporation, and 
what remained contained 85 per cent. oxygen and 15 cent. 
nitrogen. The absorbents used in preparing the cartridges were 
silicious marl (Kieselguhr) and “solar oil,” and, according to the 
report, two methods of preparation were employed. By one proc- 
ess the marl and oil were mixed in a wooden vessel, and the 
hquid air gradually added, until a stiff paste was formed, which was 
packed in paper cartridge shells covered with asbestos. 

By the other plan the mixture of marl and oil was put into the 
cartridge, which was inclosed in a lead case with a layer of felt 
between, and the liquid air then poured in until the paste was 
completely saturated. The cartridges prepared by both methods 
were safe and readily transportable, and their explosive power 
was tested by firing at the bottom of deep holes bored in rock. 
The results showed that while liquid air is an efficient explosive, 
it is less effective than dynamite, guncotton, explosive gelatine, or 
giant powder. 

The conclusions of the military experts were concisely as fol- 
lows: Both methods of preparing the cartridges were pronounced 
wasteful, and in consequence of the om evaporation of the liquid 
air they must be used immediately after being prepared; beyond 
fifteen minutes the evaporation will so affect the cartridge that it 
is likely to miss fire and its strength can not be even roughly guar- 
anteed. On the other hand, the cartridges when freshly prepared 
are powerful and well adapted to coal and other mining, and, while 
the large amount of oxygen set free by the firing of successive 
charges might increase the danger of explosion in the air and 
gases of the mine itself, the quality of the air for breathing pur- 
poses would be definitely imprdved. 

The net conclusion to be derived from these and preceding ex- 
periments in Europe is that, notwithstanding the obvious advan- 
tages of liquid air as an explosive for mining purposes, the rapid 


deterioration of the cartridges and their varying and uncertain 


strength are obstacles so serious that, until they can be overcome, 
its value and application to that use will remain experimental and 
comparatively limited. 





Sherman Gun Club. 


Cotumsvs, O., March 23.—The Sherman Gun Club held its an- 
nual meeting to-day. There was a good attendance of members. 
The report of the executive committee showed a gratifying pros- 
perity. There was no indebtedness and there was a good Rea 
in the treasury. 

The old constitution and by-laws were repealed and new ones, 
more up-to- , adopted. By them the number of officers is re- 
duced and the club’s general business simplified. 

President, R. S. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 4 
Rhoads; Vice-President, Dr. G. M. Clouse; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. C. Porterfield; Captain, C. B. Wolfe; Executive Committee, 
I. T. Coe, Chas. Smith and J. Ezra Hicks. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting the members and 
friends sat down to a “Dutch” lunch. . 

Taken altogether, business session, Dutch lunch and all, the 
annual meeting of 1900 will go down to posterity as marking a new 
and prosperous epoch in the club’s history. 

The afternoon shoot was fairly well attended, though business 
cares prevented many of the “old guard” from attending. The 
doy wae a perfect one for the sport, and the traps worked to per- 
ection. 

The feature of the afternoon’s work was the shooting of Mr. 
H. M. Shaul, whose average for the day showed 90 per cent. In 


the badge race he broke out of a possible 25, and lost. to Dell 
Gross, who made a straight record. 
The following are the scores: 





123% 6 6 7 8 91011 1213 
Targets 25 10 10 25°15 15 25 15 25 50 15 10 10 
SEE. ih by ad eves es condindbae cal Thos coh .. .0:SkIS .. 66 35 .. 
ME: saugdaddes das’ 21 8 .. 2194 .. 2214 16 3715... 8 
EE OL re ) Re Te x 
SUE coetckstenne bi etenhieh. si endcebrt mec ae 
ON come sete RS ie 17... 8 6 6 
hc Sagse obiaml ss on wn -sc t en! <Niedwwasee 6 
Mares et epaces DU ite eo oatboned we rise 
ates ot cae. cn oh GN 6 0pde spd sees huatinenss 
SEE Bab icccnsss oe i. sdeiestainns Ss Peete arint in aaah ns 
ROWE vcbcssccccscic fi ¥. = eG ate 
MME © Gldwncavcess be P=_ | * see eee 
Hayden ......... ° 9142010 8 33.... 
Lupus ..... «+o 20:10 $12..... 5 
Wem, oooh. fee s5 -- A144 ., 


*Badge event. 
Five pairs: Shaul 5, Teal 5, Gross 4, Deek 8. 





Trap at Springfield. 


Srrincrietp, O., March 26:—Herewith are scores of a 100-target 
race, shot March 23, at Springfield, O. C, A. Young used the 
new Robin Hood powder: 

C A Young... .cvscivcccss dan eee eee ee MEENRT9090101199111111111— 24 
; Y000000701911191911111111—95 

1940311111111111110111101—28 

1111911011111011111111111—23—95, 
«00000190.11110111111111111—23 

1111090111111111111111111—23 

1291110011111111011111111—22 

1111111011101111011111111—23—91 
DP TRONS. ca inse ctutbaskecteee eee eee ee eO200999011911111111011111—22 

u 01111—24 
110111110101111) 


R Trimble 


0111101110—20 
1201011100111111111111131—21—87 


+ -1111011101100111001111101—18 
0111301111110111100110111—19 
01101101011111111 


01111111—20 
1011101110111110101000110—16—73 
Seton: Pokey .. iccicciapesssovesssecaga 0111011111011111101111111—21 
1100111011111 


Dr Burnett .......+.0. ae 





J J Miller..... gncees 


Tee eee eee See ere TT 


Lawless .......... 


The Fontst AND Staeaw is put to press each week on T “ 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, ae 
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Grand American Handicap. 
The names of the contestants in the Grand American Headiesp, 
their handicaps.and the order in which they will shoot are as fol- 













1. J M George, San Antonio, T vane 
. tOMIO, LOX s.ocdecsicnces ee covcdoocnese 
2. W T Speiser, Danville, Pa.....:..... SdeVesbossboddec do cdeveedt 
3. F C Bissett, South River, N.J....... gaithidy (a dséses ef 
4. on Parker, Detroit, Mich......... eBsndecccdsvccvecccedenecs 28 
6. A Hammond, Richmond, Va-w.cssesceesedecsceeee wivioct 
6. E. D Pefioes, | Mak I chudineeshs (ag Hiiandie ss dadehesedese 30 
1. J C Hicks, timore, Md......... SEAS Bo codeccntenseee 28 
8. “Ranger,” Term, ind healt, Es die ecesaatuedasuee mig is eit 27 
9, W_R Nold, St. Louis, Mo......... ab, en ee cased sod ohare s 27 
10. } Green, Washington, D.. C.........ccceeeeeeeeeeeneennees 27 
ll. Ey Potts NeW Meg Kup e ine ip cde cdpocccccccccceccccesscnepece 27 
12. “Phil,” Mechanicsburg, O........+.++.- Ss ge dans sare wae 27 
Ms G2, Tiaih = EAOGOS, Bbas o iis oa.0s 5p od cncees.c0s0cn.dssuyncs ovaiges 28 
M4. “Leroy,” :Campello, Maas, . 5 .<5-0decscscccccsesssccseccceees 28 
15. W Fred Quimby, MRM VUE dca sdcscassecssorsstetal 28 
16. Allen Willey, Reina ee ee aaeshesnpe sent 27 
17. ““Morrison,”” St, Paul, Minn De eRe haha Das edbgy aibee abel 27 
18. F W Cooper, Mahanoy City, Pa,.......sccseesseceseeeseceees 29 
Be ED Lentitham, Mew Vote. acs caosccso potoevecccsvcccecens 26 
2. H. Schimmell, Easton, Pa......5...cccsesccccsescseccussceces 27 
21. C Zwirlein, Yardville, Ne uJerecsssrseres ee Di act el 28 
22.3 H Mackie, Cincinnati, O..........-csescceesseceseesconess 28 
23. J L Smith, Hackettstown, N. J......:.cceseeseeseeeeeeeecees a7 
DE So. RONG, MEMO ence ogscedoccsescavccssese conor, 27 
25. Gay, Pine Grove, Ky....--..-+sssseesseseereesenroverecs 29 
26. C W Feigenspan, Newark, N. J........, APN aE Pcie antes ts. 27 
27. “Mingo,” Ravenna, O......... sttstresecetcecccecsesesseusees 26 
28. Capt A W Money, Oakland, N. 
29. Geo Cubberly, Yardville, N. J.......csceeeeeceseeeeereeenees 
B.D. I Bradley, New Yorks. .......2cccescccccccccesccccnvesebes 
31. Ed Bingham, Chicago, IIl..........0.scocesercceeesevesceces 
32. W A Wredebusch, Pn: UE. WR sins rass tckatvednoresete 27 
RE MOEN: (ED. 55. cosas nstpecstiecsadvenepenuvebed 27 
Se ee SOIR TA os cco epennvsccnscsvsscpaadeeen 28 
%. H E Becbueieer, NUNN, ERs does cphack cibevanmpbaeshe 29 
ES BO | OO Ore 26 
a, eee SO os cucaee ctcose cvs os etauelippacns 29 
38. M C Thomas, Bridgeport, Conn............ssssererseeces 26 
NE Ms on cn ican anvdvan: statdsysceeces epaene 26 
40. Fred Schwarz, jr, PEE POs. . vees o Koscegsentevivense’ 27 
Oh I NL! MR, | So ccnced cheoash sebnscetdesebecape 27 
42. W_ Brown, Royersford, Pa....:..ss+sscssseeeereeerserseeenes 27 
43. J C Belloff, New Brunswick, N J.........cecceceeececceseere 27 
4. W Hassinger, Newark, BEE errno cpg tide nr aa teeants 27 
45. George Page, Yardville, DEP AUN spares dicdadcanctaamdaxekesnne 27 
Ae Pia? TGREIAE,  MR ns ove ccesaceperececdspecoccqaceccocecnca 27 
Gi. PEENEDGS PROTIBS,. Elles i ececccopetcasccccccccosetacccescase 27 
48. E Tallman, South Millbrook, N. Y...........-ccceeeeeecees 27 
49.GE Greiff, New York...... Jecccnsccrecccsecsccscccescsesoess 27 
60. C C Nauman, Jr, San Francisco, Cal...........+seeeeeeeeese 28 
61. D D Gross, London, O........--..+++0+, aaa as ot aioe 27 
62. Walter Ferguson, Jr, New York....  ...cecececceesceeeseees 27 
53. “F L Jacks,” Passaic, N. J....---.---++ Ep pp RE ang 26 
54. “Doctorem,” Stroudsburg, Tac Ciidadeascetcaacadnsbansen 26 
St SE WOME EMM ei caceccct cect deve dsc sven pees capescusneoce 28 
ee Se mete. errr rorerery ier 28 
57. Edward Banks, New VOPR. oes ecececccsscccecccccsecceseces 27 
58. Emile Werk, Cincinnati, O......-+s0eseceseereeceerereeeeees 27 
59. C Von Lengerke, Jersey City, N. J.....-..-.-ceeecereeeeees 28 
60. “Tramp,” Chicago, Ill.........-...-++++ paviseVeudcevbeeMena 28 
61. Hallowell, sitacport. OMIA GEL asks ctoayscqsvevektbheker’ 28 
62. W. Stuart, Mew Vet eee cccdccccccevcvocscsdicetevsva 27 
6B “Dominic,” Newark, (NN. Juice cccwdcccccscccctccccccccdsbceeve 28 
G4. P. Sanford, Plainfield, N.“J.....c0.sssscsecseceeeeeeeeeeseees 28 
65. Geo W. Clay, Austerlitz, Ky...........cccecceeseececseseceees 28 
66. “Henry See,” Newark, sevecewescergueseerscessccecemecs 28 
67. ne ** Minneapolis, Mitin...........0cseesesecceeceees 26 
68. ““Hood,” Baltimore, SEN SUBS dhe db > 6dd ex vpcecvoenace dese oes 28 
69.. “Ketcham,” .Cleveland, O.......... 0s eeeeeeeceeeeteeeceecens 27 
70. C W Budd, Des Moines, Ia 29 
71. Capt Barker, New Yortk..........-+-+ 31 
72. W B Widman, Trenton, N. J 27 
73. J W Hoffman, New Germantown, N. J,........- ceadinaweses 27 
74, A+L Ivins, Red Bank, N. J... .c.-0..seccegereerecceeetesees 28 
7. “Capt Jack,” New York.....ccccseeeseseccersceeeeceeectenee 26 
76. C C Chase, Oshkosh, Wis.....-..-2---0sceeeeeeeeereneeeteees 27 
7i. E H Tripp, iedtenspolie, TE sn an nan A A at ES, OMI 28 
78. “Dr Wood,” Brooklyn; N. Y.i.... 6... .cecceeeceecceeeees 27 
79. M R Weightman, Brooklyn, N. Y........--+-seeeeeceneeeees 26 
80. “Gus Reed,” Dover, Del.........ce0seee0s BSdnivae tine $4600 Ee 27 
81. F S Parmelee, O Neb...... die cdplubecsubhc ihe edi aves 30 
82. W S Canon, Wewarte: Ns: Fied) scicins sects cesuies odalises cvckves 28 
83. ““Ramaley,” St. Paul, MinM.....scesscereeeseereeteeeereeees 26 
84. Otto Zwerg, Sheboygan, Wis......0..-.cceeesseeneesees anee26 
8. “Commodore,” Salem, Peach ade whol buheed caddy 26 
86. Dr F C Wilson, Savannah, Ga.........cseceeeececeeeeeeeeees 27 
87. H D Bates, St. Thomas, Ont......0..cccseeceseeseerereeseee 28 
88. “Bad Light,” Philadelphia, Pa...........sseesseeeeereesenees 26 
89. Y* Ell,” Milwaukee, Wis..........cessceeeecsecesceseneees 29 
90. F. Sccerne, Richmond, V8...cccccecsccccccscccsccddsteccdsees 27 
91. G A Mosher, Syracuse, No Yo... 00... cee eee eeeeeeeeeeeees 27 
92. W_ Hopkins, J “i Te ocean actinienlomibinbeubinnada bac edaenai 27 
93. J S S Remsen, Brooklyn, N. Y.....-.sesesecseeeeeeeeeeeeee 28 
94. C E Geikler, Philadelphia, Pa......-...-sceeseesceeceecceesecs 26 
95. W H_Simpson, New Ms Surcncveareciapescciadestesdosetee 28 
96. Ben Eich, Sterling, [ll......sscccececscccceeccccccessecesseses 2 
0 Oe EDA A SIO cn cone dp vspsnnnhanennsssnaanenes ict 26 
98. R Heikes, Dayton, O......cccccecccccccccccccececscessecs 30 
99. R. A. Welch, New York.........sscececeeeeceeececereeseuens 30 
100. J C England, Mt. Pulaski, Ill....... DK ic bibiariccvcunemeue 7 
WL, Geo Roll, Blue Island, BM Wabyiiedacstevivecesessivba estes 30 
102. Howard Ridge, Eaaeeiehie RP Tew TeETE TTY Ph ike 27 
103. We iv Greensborough, Ala......-.+-seeeeeeeceereese esters 27 
104. J Lyons, Lowisville........0.cseeceeseeseeeeeceeeeectpebes 28 
105. C M Powers, Decatur, Ill. ........sseeseeeereeeeeeeceeeeceees 30 
106. “Hoodoo,” aimee aed Bs cides ce SSS S CE eee i ods J 27 
307. A A Felix, Philadelphia, Pa.........--seeccseccereveceseeees 27 
108. Louie Painter, Osceola, Ia..........--++, bowdvibussy eouseeute 27 
109. G S McAlpin, New York........-cesccceccesecceeseeenereses 30 
110. “A P Smith,” Cleveland, Ove. sescs..iccses.cecdesveceececves 30 
111. R L Packard, New York........ccssccceecsceeuecececcecseves 26 
V2. J C Tignor, Richmond, Va........+--eeeeeseeeeeceeeeereees 27 
113. F Brucker, Omaha, Neb.........+.-- gs 0 dud ae es tle deweuds 27 
114. “Rahm,” Pittsburg, Pa........s..sseceeceeceereeesereedweeees 26 
115. H. D. Kirkover, Jr, Fredonia, N. Y.....-.-.csseseeeeeeeees 28 
116. H F Vaughan, ‘Richmond, Maisvid. kd Gabe och cou déepteodeu 27 
117. J Gaughan Brooklyn, Ni Y.ecssscceceeseceevecserseeeeeeees 27 
118. Gavitt, Wacramemeett NET oe cc ooo<- cnc sc cocccesecsccveses 27 
119. J E Apple te, Freneau, N. Fiaeiinad Soc Biiidedecisccvwccces 28 
120. “Price,” Hheville, Va.....--ccecccscenssceccerscccsecececes 28 
YQ. H Otten, New York.........ccesecccrseeccceeresecerectenees 27 
122. M F Lindsley, Cincinnati.........+.+.seeseeeeeceseeeecereees 27 
123. Harry Kryn, Brooklyn.......... a Rad kasG Oe CASAS oa Cone tee 26 
124. Levi Fulton, West Superior, MGS ibe Wans acd o0eped tee cceete} 27 
125, “L_G James,” Plainfield, vdnhinhasn EME esd att Gees cat 26 
126. F_E Sinnock, Newark........---.eseereeeeeeersecneeneseeeees 27 
127. “Elliott,” one BUTI Ee chides canes UEkE Sakes hs Metoaceeeees 26 
128. H P Collins, Baltimore, Md........-.---s+sensereeeeeeereeees 26 
129. William Wagner, Washington, D. C...............sseeeeees 7 
130. ““R._ Woods,” Brooklyn, re Ree Re oe ee neal wea ds 27 
131. C D Linderman, A ab oy tp a eb RAY ee 23 
TER Vic, Welles, Motheatet, NooV.scccn ce. ccessssecsevevencacocees % 
133. “J Williams,” Portland, Me........+---+ssesersecsceeseeeees 27 
134. % earned Wy Croc WENDT bab. Fides crdberbedasecees = 
R aadell, MOAI <. Sacoeccvccdsoceonccectescesececens 
136, W. Hite ars Bos Lapoen stauitiaiees bie csuneneteey ses 27 
137. “W. n,” Cleveland, O...... ip ccd tus weack ot cabmeravee +0008 
138, A Woodrif Elizabeth, N Me cen etc ene oka ccenesc vote ro 
. “On-da- ~~ em, ER  Mosebocectcsebedeccducsvescosees rT 
ia. George } Chandler, RAINES he Kovcocsestvccgenctccets cscs P74 
141. Thomas meen St. Thomas, Ont........... Fe MUR inset 27 
142. A Marshall, New York......-....- BsEIDi9e Fd. Ti ods éibeieced 26 
448. WH Sanders, New York,.....s..seeveeeeecesseeeeenee Rodgind 26 
144. Travis, Norfolk, Va.....0..sseecseecedeeeeieeseee 27 
145. Ok 605.0085 bSbnddewe cd’ se beclee See 
148. 9 she CORRS s Mics USetwi 055 BE 
sian pa haiciensase¥ubs ahassese die 


OS. Hiss WS.) . SUITS. ws LB 


CN eek a Dec cetceseeseeeceessees 
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159. J R Malone, Baltimore, Md......ccccsccccecceccccsccceeeeesD® 
160. J F Bender, Fan in Padecceseccdaccossemesccediabacoeee 
161. Loss Taylor, New York....+.cscessessevvcceeeceseeccecs ocd 
162. E. M. Stoit, Circleville, Ou... ..sscccsctessvcccerenccccsevessent 
163. Annie Oakley nag We F oonned De apace sogaknaa piiiting ode 
164. J A OvBrien Ween, Pe, Vicon Sins danscvcscncaevsecoseces Giot 88 
165. E E Neal, Bloomfield, Ind.............ccsseeeesseeeess coe | 
166. W_S Edey, New York.......... egpeetes chedecuehsbestUleqheus 27 
167. S H Hathaway, Madison, N. J............ b Wie ve dudbeeiv ager 26 
168. A. W. du Bray, Cincinnati, O..........0+..seeeeeee Se ccudeyes 27 
160. “Stanley,” "Cleveland, O.......cccsscccccsccccussvcescccce odvede 
170. J Von gerke, Orange, N. J.......sccseceesessecdersveees 7 
171. J S Fanning, San Francisco......+..cccseseeesecscesseecvees 30 
172. O E Poller, Chattanooga, Tenn.........+.sssecssseceeseseees 27 
173. Mrs Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn..........-++-seecceeeserees 25 
174. W R’ Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill............ccecscctevecsececescees 31 
175. O R Dickey, Wellington, Mass...........scesecsseveesesvees 29 
176. E D Alkire, Woodlyn, O 28 
177. “Bradley,” Portlan Me 

178. Col A G Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y 

178. E C Griffith, Pascoag, R. I 

180. “Joe Gibbon,” Wickford, R. 1........s.ccceeeeeceeeeeeeceese 26 
OE. “Dies Comey,” < TOMAR isis cdectvccdevcccvesvcRsbesvevee 28 
182. Clarence Angier, Atlanta, Ga......ccccccccscccccsvecsccccees 27 
ive sn snccrctonnecocesnensndutanaendied 27 
SOR ERT EEE MUI 560 sce ccccccoccccccccesceeseceesoess 29 
SO, We eae POU NOU Rn 6c d.ac.n snk cia dc css ddcecconidheesdtidde os 26 
186. T W: Morfey, Lyndhurst, N. J.......scecceeeeeeeeseeseeeees 28 
Se re I, PRS cc ccvieccccccccevevsevecpemesese 27 
188. James Sampson, Trenton, N. J........-sscseencsscececveeees 27 
TR Ba ea a EN. CON, IMs Fe cc csv cccovccccccccesgeogntece 27 
190. T A Marshall, Keithsburg, Il]...............ccccccvescoceves 31 
Ti Ses BEOtne MONE, Oh. 0.0. oc cntacccccccsacccecscasese 30 
ist; Con 5. T Anemone, Charlotte, N. Co... .csccccccscccccevedecn 28 
193. 4 M Thompson, RE Dc cnntnecdaccenceannosdat’ 28 
I NEE, oO ve cncceceeecccccsceccecenenoaea’ 29 
196. “Speer,” St. Mary’s, Pa.....ceccescccccccccccvcvsceccecceccoedD 
19%. S M Van Allen, Jamaica. L. I............ccescccccceccvcees 28 
Te We) Reman. COMORES, NOD... 6 ccccccccccccnccepadedecs 27 
198. LA ee re Cee. BEM. oc cccccccnccoensetnkds<deet 31 
199. CE, CAME ccs ocvccacceceveccceudsssdesdcech 27 
200. E-O Geoffroy, Newark, Pte aktas links ao.c susiaensitedcatieredad 27 
Sh ee Cee, MOONEE EOD. EB. ccc ccacccccccccccsccesessicesce 31 
Se ee ERs Sle CE EE, OSs Sci ccciveeccctvecdsrstveesia 28 
208; Aaron Doty, Malegaon, Ne: Fis dcic-cvccescastoccccscccocceescece 28 
Fe DU BEE MIE ENE Voce concrcccovescquvevetocécesénee 28 
205. J A Jackson, Austin, Tex.......-.s.seccerccccccesscccserers 29 
S| RSUEME Mc SE IL dp necirobue dugness catomeudedaaie> cain 27 
i Dh nner. naswadinn des nckecegsctvntenededs 27 
ee ee SD errr ee 27 


Gilbert vs. Elliott. 


Dexter Park, L. I., March 29.—Once again the two great shoot- 
ing rivals, Fred Gilbert, of Spirit e, Ia, and J. A. R. 
Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., met in shooting competition here. 
This time it was for the purpose of settling their little differences 
as to who should be the custodian of the Dupont trophy, which 
during some months past had been held by Elliott. 

The contest for it was not a very striking one, and but for the 
big scores recorded possessed little of interest as a close contest. 
It was an even race up to the 25th round, when the first miss of the 
match occurred, which had to be charged to Gilbert. This bird, a 
big black one, was very strong, but not extraordinarily fast. It 
lost but a few feathers, and fairly outwitted the shooter. The end 
of the first string of 25 showed the following result: Elliott 25, 
Gilbert 24. Elliott succeeded in making a run of 34, when he, too, 
experienced a loss, as his 35th, a very fast driver, that towered 
rapidly, was undershot with both barrels and died out of bounds. 
This made the race a tie, but it only remained thus for a very 
brief period, Elliott missing his 39th, a bird somewhat similar to 
ae ee one he lost. is deceived him by curving sharply to 
the right. 

When the first half of the match was complete, Gilbert was one 
in the lead, having scored 49 to Elliott’s 48. The lowa man main- 
tained his continuous performance in the third string, and as El- 
liott lost another in his 64th, Gilbert had increased his advantage 
to 2 birds when three-fourths of the match was shot, the figures 
then showing Gilbert 74, Elliott 72. 

The final string of 25 resulted in Gilbert once more accounting 
for all of his, while Elliott negotiated all of his but the 99th, 
which died out of bounds. This he hit very hard with the first 
load, but failed to reach with the second. This left his opponent a 
winner by 3 birds, the final score being Gilbert 99, Elliott 96. 

This is Gilbert’s best score on live birds in an individual con- 
test. Prior to this his best score was 97, also made in a match with 
a for the same trophy, though on this occasion he was the 

older. 


Gilbert’s great time was mainly coupons for his fine score. « 


This in a measure made it appear as though the luck of the birds 
was in his favor. However, his first was invariably so well placed 
that few of the birds had an opportunity to get hard. Again, his 
second, when required, was equally as effective, for on a number 
of occasions this -was demonstrated in a marked degree by -the 
er. * which he killed rapid towering birds that had evaded the 

rst load, ° 

The good kills he made were his 10th, 11th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 
29th, 30th, 35th. 36th, 49th, Bist, 58th, 62d, 64th, 69th, Tist, 75th, 
76th, Tith, Sist, 84th, 85th, 91st, 98th and 99th. The very best of 
these were his 76th and 85th. Of his entire 100there were 20 sitters. 
He ran 75 straight; from the 25th he killed straight, this run 
thereby remaining unfinished. 

Elliott’s shooting, too, was of high excellence, though his time 
ae was not so regular as his opponent’s, and it was in this 
respect that the latter seemed to excel. However, all Elliott’s 
misses occurred on fast birds, so that none of them can be charged 
to poor shooting or carelessness. That he killed many good birds, 
all of which were strong and vigorous, is shown by the following: 
His best kills were the ith, 18th, 19th, 20th, 23d, 3ist, 33d, Sith, 
Sith, 4ist, 44th, 46th, Slst, 55th, o6th, 57th, 63d, 64th, 65th, 68th, 
78th, 79th, 83d, S4th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 94th and 100th. The ex- 
ceptional one of the above was his 4ist. This was undershot with 
the first and then killed clean far out with the second. His num- 
oe sitters was 17. His best run was 35 straight, from the 64th 
to jo 

The birds as a whole can be classed only a fair average lot. 
Though selected with great care and of a uniform blue color, they 
had no wind tc aid them, and in consequence failed to develop 


oe | \Elltott—Gilbert Match {Series. 


J. A. R. Elliott have, during the 
past few years, met in ¢i individual live-bird contests for the 
various trophies that have up for competition, -Of ‘this series 





Gilbert has won five and Elliott three. They first at Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 8, 1897. The Star cup was then the 3 of dis- 
pute, and Elliott was the holder. This match was won Gilbert, 


who scored 95 to Elliott’s 94. 

Two weeks later they met again at the same place for the Dupont 
trophy. Gilbert won this match also, though it required a shoot- 
off, as they tied on 97. The shoot-off at 26 birds res in Gilbert 


killing straight, while Elliott lost one. Elliott immiediately chal- 
len Gilbert to shoot for both these trophies, and th ba again 
n the frst 


at Watson’s Park, cee, on Dec. 7 and 9, 1897. 
match Gilbert. succes y defended the Star cup, killing 97 to 
Elliott’s 87.: In the next match for the Dupont tropiy each killed 
98. The tie was shot off on the followin Ihott winning 
by killing 25 straight, while Gilbert killed eir next contest 
took place at Dexter Park, L. I., Jan. 15, 1898. This was for the 
Star cup. and was won by Gilbert, who scored 96 to Elliott’s 91. 

ril 26 of the same year they met at Chicago, and Elliott won by 
killing 90 to Gilbert’s 86. is match was also for the Star cup. 
In the fall of that year Gilbert won the Review sup and Elliott 
immediately issued a challenge for it. The match was shot on 
Dec. 12, at Chicago, and Elliott won by a score of 95 to Gilbert's 92. 

The last match in which they engaged was the one shot the past 
week at Dexter Park, L. I., for the Dupont trophy. This, as 
told elsewhere, was won by Gilbert, who made the best score of his 
career in an individual contest, killing 99 to Elliott’s $6. 

To decide all these matches it was necessary for each of the 
principals to shoot at 850 birds. Of these Gilbert killed 903 and 
averaged .945, and Elliott killed 792, averaging .932. 

The most decisive win for Gilbert was the match at Chicago, Dec. 
7, 1897. this occasion he beat his opponent 10 birds, 

Elliott’s greatest margin over his opponent was the match shot at 
Chicago, April 26, 1898, when he won by 4 birds. 

Only once have this pair met in a target contest. This was on 
Feb. 19, 1900, at Hot Springs, Ark., in a match for the E C cup, 
held by Gilbert. He sustained his right to continue to hold the 
cup by winning the match, scoring 133 to Elliott’s 124. 

Paut R. Lrrzze. 





Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., March 28.—The eleventh shoot in the cur- 
rent prize series took place to-day. A glorious day was in evi- 
dence, and the different events pa in review as.usual. That 
other faithful attendant, the wind, made itself felt, and the scores 
were excellent, considering. 

Mr. Woodruff had perhaps the best of it on average, though 
Gordon, Sheffield and Spencer were not very far behind. No 
shooter, however, showed greater improvement than the one who 
has for some time been content with last pomee. It would seem 
that difficulty with his sight has perceptibly lowered his scores for 
a year or two, and a change of tactics has not benefited to the 
extent expected. In using both eyes to lessen the strain on one, his 
scores have suffered more or less. After repeated trials that fur- 
nished 2s and 3s only out of 10, he returned to his accustomed 
one-eye method, and at once secured a 7. He decided one eye 
in his case to be better than two, and his average since has 
materially altered for the better. Without desiring or expecting 
to perform like an expert, he is relieved to find that his trap- 
shooting days are not wholly over. : 

Spencer was both fortunate and unfortunate in the Prize match, 
as a glance at his score will show. Sheffield, Woodruff and Bar- 
rett tied on 24 for second honors. The scores: 


Fventes d Z - a 4 s 7 8 91011 12 
argets 10 10 5p 10 10 
GONG, BI i ao cie'vc vin segncweescccsee 8 g 78 38 99 z 8 9 
BES Meee idsveret ses octevcecee 67 6... TMS se FB C6 
SEN Ty o0s c's vos Covecececeweceec 751098 88.. 868 8 
WGI Dcnbivivees bs ctidensevaas 9... 4 7-69". YG 
WE Mie eiiseeeiNacb vee iecvevesce 466 6.00 Sick 
WORE Mee Wh hv beSbeer bebe vedsccvc’ 58..667 4. es 
POGUE, <B shoo 0% cneternesecctes & 3... 6-13 si. ib 
EMM Daas cuvbepesecdvawsvecscsucc S23 3.685020 ot i 
WV UENOGNE. Di cin sascessens ccuvcdcuse ©. 3 Bec ua on be 8 ays 
Johns, MES rele creel ebb eons veacinn 6776 $ aru: a 
WOE Wievnss obnke bib iodexceovad we 8 6 6 6. 5 siete 
SOR. Bho 5 0606 tas 00000466080cse eu: aw 2% 7130105 76.. 9. 
ME "MECE civ bbvnsbosbekod bbaneeasd be be! eb 6 5 oo a 3t én ee 
PNG Eve chadbvese vibes obtecseas b6°40“berau 9 bo bk ae eh elo 
PNNON. BEG is ei veed es ceesbanase: 06° ae’ bi? be ob 988 7.. 8. 
CNN Murch de cevcatpevepcesedes bk Ge" bb bs" 2b 3 TPR Sb; . 
SM Mg a5 ss cv cvenswelcndeedsen'co- 00,56 0b 0% 9-6 4 
Sy Mesh iobcdskudedstvsvesecccs Wu te a0: ve ve = 2°O5. . 
MANO) MS obs Ces cust ss ines vekbidcd” es: b 0" 00" 66° 54° 3h 77888 


All events unknown angles from magautrap. 
Prize match, 30 targets—20 singles and 5 pone tears handicap: 


MOC, BBs. os 68 550 12111119911191111911— 10 10 00 14 10— 5—25 
Sheffield, 16.......... 11011111011110110111—-16 10 11 11 10 LH 34 
Woodruff, 17......... 01111110011101101111—-15 11 11 11 1) I 94 
Barrett, 16.......s++0: 11111111110111011110—17_—s- 11:10 10 O1 11— 7—2%4 
EATOY, Mincnncvesecess OLLOINITIOINNINIIOI—15 Ss 1 OL Ul 1 O1— 8 
Gorda, Tee... cscaaves TLTOTLOINIT111101111—17 «00:10 01 O1 11— 5—22 
Leonard, 16........., 11110111111111001011—16 = 11.: 10 00 11 10— 6—22 
Miskay, 18.........<. 11111100100000001111—11._ ss 11 11 11  11—10—21 
SOO, | Misc ccccccecces 11011011111001111100—14 00:00 11 10 O1— 4-18 
POEs Mssivccssaseves 11110010011001110111—13 10 10 10 00 01— 4—17 





Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


_ Pawtuxet, R. I., March 24.—The Pawtuxet Gun Club held an 
impromptu shoot at the grounds at Pawtuxet to-day, the guests 
being Dominie Beveredge, of Brooklyn, and Griffith, of Pascoag, 
R. 1., who carried off most of the honors. Mr. Griffith has just 
returned from the Madison Square Roof Garden shoot, and the 
practice there received shows in his shooting—in fact, he was the 
only one that seemed to have any sort of time, most of the boys 
being decidedly crude at this time of the year. "The club will hold 
its regular opening shoot on Saturday, April 7, 

_ The magautrap worked beautifully and threw nearly 1,000 birds 
in awe hours, with scarcely a broken bird in the trap. 

€ scores: 


Events: 












that snap and viger which characterized the birds in the Heikes- Targets: % 0 28 ; 5 8 = .3 ~ 
Elliott match at Yardville last Saturday. There is a high ridge Griffith ..........cccccccccccceccecscececs 22 19 23 22 22 25 22 18 
to the north of the grounds known as the backbone of Long Dominie ..................ccs..ccccccee, 16 18 22 13 21 19 11 16 |. 
Island, and this cut off all the wind, which would doubtless have ME shits ht kg ddueatae celehiac Lene taes 12 16 16 17 17 19 19 13 - 
been quite a factor in the race. The conditions generally were Francotte ........cceceeccceccccaccecces, i... 02.0% ....: 3. 
favorable to good scores. y DEE walavcccacccceenag vad cukekacadce case ae on ee tie 
The match began at 1:56 and was shot in about an hour and Repeater ......cccccccccccccsucccceccecns ac , eee = ae 
thirty-five minutes. Mr. H. P. Collins, of Baltimore, acted as Sheldon ..................0 S..:: 7. 
referee and Mr. Louis Schortemeier as puller. Gilbert shot a Pe ivedad dacs odvcueg gensisescaye§es¥bec cad aa tees Oe 22 |. 
Parker gun, 3t¢drs. of Dupont powder in Leader shells. Elliott ON ia cnnngntdnstabdcesd 200benap bedinss tahiga! 3.0 te si ee $ 6 
shot a Winchester takedown gun, 45grs. of Hazard powder in MM inns Sect cag staeddecsdesicddéddaees sé ds ce bs Shee 5 
Leader shells. Both stood at 30yds. *Ten pairs oe se 
i In the eighth event R ter shot at only 8 pai 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co appeared on the grounds at the aevent cor, en ae 
SSeS eesssS 19S eS 199194898 Space. Toy is the ten-year-old som of the secretary and shot with a 
PRAT RECCARARSTRAAARRRKOOTAR m > 
Fred Gilbert... 9999999999399 39999929935 9 0-0 W. H. Suetpor, Sec’y. 
Teepe na tea spree pen seune 
: PRARK AP FAR IRA an 
S9992999299999299999 9998 3-25 Yenkers Gun Club, 
2 ARUNHAARINOAAR AL CTIA ARS - Yonkers. Gun Club here to-day. The light war goed aad There 
RAK _ KA ANP ; 7 y e 
9922999999999992993992929-2 te ae No. 1 was at live birds; ‘Nos. 23 and i 
1198115484115531418991114 Event’ Ne: 1, live birds: 
ARTHERAKTACYHAOTRLHAYONRAAAA —«.—dg“d“=—sé—sé‘«CGGG;:COSttloneej..... ... es 03011. ightman 
GasTa aaa aaaaaahaaaasaaaaew ow FSM CzLImaO—8 Roach eens: --Maaatiaa 9 
REC a eagee ta bee- erase Mee Event No. 2, targets: 
RR CER LRT RR OEEWARR AAR Sesaet Hrteveca --3 100111101 
JA RElliott..99222999299999999999999999 1-2 A 1OR000000—8 Roseh } 66.005. 69 @100100000—2 
Neil 1001011011—6 
SOHAISLLEMEMAEMANAS So fg mre 
x eo alos . 
S3334 385001388091 sa add 03 to va Seeees¢ 2 felt ae 
SPSSSSLETECESTS SEL S05 481 i dibec tstcts aE a ct eo 
eA APR x a ; x . ‘as : a ea 
Aveta aaeh endo t thabe bass t-00- w RS arate te ge Stengel peat? 
Rid. 6 DUE SEES £61 0996 044 hehe bikie Merson BLO aha + Disdias 
V.19ia-bes iad KRALEAATAR => ‘ f ites La DAtamererecrrrees 
STDSTTTET ISLET aaa ee M, R, Werontuan, Sec’y. 


Seal Rds sei tan SeckeDepnd deeds se nian ges desniohea eae ssthore tated 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


{AprIL 7, 1900. , 





Grand. Amesican Handicap. 


Tue main vent, the Grand American Handicap, had three in- 
° ere events, of which two, the Interstate Park introductory 
- and the Borough of Queens Sweepstakes, were on the programme 
for: the first day. : 
The conditions of the Interstate Park Introductory were 8 birds, 
$5 entrance, birds. extra, 30yds. rise, four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 
10 per cent. High guns, not class shooting. Ties in this event were 
not shot off, and were. divided. ; 
ere. were 100 entries, of wien 24 7 straight in the scores, 
divided the $500 between them. he scores: 
“eee 7, Powers 8, George 6, Brucker 7, Zwerg Jr.,.7,. Ell 8, 
Elliott 6, Ranger 6, Marki Parker 6, Ketchem 7, Wayman 7, 
Martin 4, Campbei) 5, Chandler 5, Gay 7, Steormson 7, Ramalay 
6. Furech 8, Claridge 5, Crosby 8, Fanning 7, Nauman 8, Morrison 
: w., Dallas 6, Stanley 6, J. Hopkins 6, J. L. Barker 5, 
Dickey 7, Ford w., Ciay 8, Jeffries 6, R. Woods 7, 
“Mineo é Hofiman 6, Stockwell 7, Belloff 6, Griffith 7, 
Halt 7, gland 6, Eich 6, Doctorem 6, Woodruff 8, Johnston 7, 
Mrs.. Johnston 7, Hillis w., Amos 6, phosapens w., Mosher 5, 
Fisher 7, Werk 5, Leroy 7, Lambert 6, Doty 8, Rehrig 7, Hood 8, 
Tom Marshal! 8, C. W._ Budd 7, Heikes 7, Price 7, Stout 7, Vincent 
7, John C. Hicks 7, Fox 7, A, P. Smith 8, Roll. 7, W illiams 6, 
Rich 7, Bryant 8, Du Bray_8, Linderman 8, Painter 7, Gross 8, 
Speer 5, Biake 8, Tripp 8, pinghem 5, Jackson 8, Neal 8, Kirk- 
over 7, Knowlton 6, Fulton 5, Remsen 7, Willey 5, Will Shoot 6, 
Will Shoot. Also 8, Gaughen 6, Collins 7, Wagner 6, Malone 8, 
Cowan 7, Hallowell 7, Buckwalter 8, Pooler 6, J. A. R. Elliott w., 
Robin Hood 8, Norton 7. ‘ . 
The conditions of the Borough ef. Queens Sweepstakes were 12 
birds, $7 entrance, birds extra, 30yds.,. rise, six moneys, 30, 20, 
15, 18. 12 and 10 per cent. High guns, not class shooting. Ties 
in’ this event were not shot off, and were divided. The scores 
llow : ; 
ae 12, Powers 12, George w., Brucker ll, Zwerg w., 
Ell 12, Elliott 10, Granger w.,. Mackie 9, J. Parker w., Gay 11, 
Stevens 7, Ramaley 8, Morrison 12, Hirschey 11, Claridge 11, Crosby 
12 Fanning.11, Nauman 10, Dallas 12, Stanley w., J. Hopkins 11, 
Barker 12, Mayhew 11, Dickey 12, Ford w., Clay 10, Banks w.., 
Mingo w., Hofiman w., Stockwell w., Griffith 10, Hall 9, England 
9. Eich 8, Doctorem 9, Woodruff 12, Johnston 11, Mrs. Johnston 7, 
Hillis w., Mosher 10, Werk 12, Leroy 11, Lambert 10, Doty 11, 
Hood 11, Marshall 10, Budd 11, Heikes 12, Price 10, Stout 10, Dr. 
Vincent w., Hicks) 1--Fox_12,, Smith 10; Roll 10, Du Bray Hi, 
Linderman 12, Painter-10, Gross 8, Blake 10, Tripp 11, Bingham 
10, Jackson 10, Neal 10, Kirkover 11, Dr. Knowlton 11, Willey 11, 
Shoot w., Shoot Also 10, Wagner 12, Hallowell 10, Buckwalter 
il, J, A. R. Eliott w., Robin Hood w., Norton w., Van Allen 11, 
Reed w., Campbell 8, Ketchem w., Wayman 11, Belloff 11, J. 
Thompson 12, Bissett 11, S. Glover 11, Belden 1, Schwartz 10, 
Fisher 10, Ivins w., Amos w., Rehrig 11, Townsend 10, Jeffries 8, 
Williams 10, Rich w., Waddall w., Fulton 12, Dr. Bryant w.. Malone 
10, Cowan w., Graham 10, Gaughen 12, J. von Lengerke 8. Apple- 
ate 11, Capt. Money 10, Post w., Peabody ll, Dr. Wilson 10, 
utchings w., Greift 8, Collins 10, Forehand 9, J. Tracy w., W. S. 
King w., Rahm 10, A. H. King 11, Simpson 9, I. Martin 9, 
Anthony $. W. Parker 9, McAlpin 11, Williams 9 


Mayhew 
Banks 


Keystone Shootiog League. 


Hotmessure Junction, Pa., March 31.—The Keystone Shooting 
Leggue’s live-bird handicap was held here to-day. The weather was 
fairsand the birds were very fast. Of the twenty-six men who took 
part. in the shooting, only one, J. J. U. M. C. Hallowell, 29yds., 
succeeded in making a straight score, a feat which was appreciated 
and roundly applauded by the spectators. I. McFalls was second 

















with 24. The conditions were 25 live birds, handicap, $10 entrance, 
class shooting. Scores: 
T JT. Hallowell, 29. 2... 00. ec. see see eee sevens 2222222922222229222222222—25 
I PE, ES 6 ch 0 3B 0 obo dba cd cosersoesropes 0121211212111212221222112—24 
By BONN BES ooo 0 cep chocpecdoccees 2222222292202222022222222——23 
HL Buckwalter, DW. .......,- cc -cececcvesens 220222222°2222222222221 22-23 
W H Morris, 28:..... De vacedbenetusAbnandn 1102122221222222222202222—23 
BE OG, Bie once ccdccbscnvcboosvevcsnvoce 10020222202222212222222—22 
G Stumm, : 221 121122*1222222*22220-—22 
Be WE FERRET, Beeb ond ocn ccd ocbescosecvccese 201222202221 0222112122221--22 
OE ar ee 1221221122220120121102222—22 
IEEE, Wills 0 asap 0 do th vecopacesqnee 21212022022212T1 22111222022 
Ww Cememaatrs, FB. 55.55 005 = ch occpsncssr eee 2212112112102011221120122—22 
DER, Bilnns ob < deo dh 6 Hh 0 cnt np osenennst 202112202222*2*2222122212—2 
{ Edwards, 27.. 2221221021200112121022221—21 
fj Davis, 26..... es 222221111212101011*110212—21 
P Taggart, 28...5.....+2+-00+- 20221121022*2211121121210—21 
SF PRGUENONEL, DES 6s so cvesserrsesresroseses 1212201012121010111111127—21 
me a a+ pheesapahedpaehegenen gene: 2211*2*11221022220222222-—90 
rege Sear 1*01110202122122112*21221—20 
JT RM Paietes, B. <2: 25.2055. cr secee seep ened 0102220001122212222222122—20 
oe so nnn bac g ees eee ensteceeee 01*2122122002012121122121—20 
C Getter hon... enpempnggens «ve vep erepe 222222221222022*220222220—20 
i er 212222222*222220220102220—20 
Pi Re BBs esc s eee lbe ce sedis. cbes 1*222110122*12722*2102220—19 
Comes OB.91.0:... Vecsdisisesiiali. cts 02202222202222*2202222020—18 
a Sea ereerarriser trite 2010121110220102022010121—17 
C Fitegetald, 96. :...... cc cic cscs eeee sense 612110*002200101112200101—14 
Sweep, 5 birds, 30yds., $2 entrance: Cowan, Henry, H. Van 
Loon, Edwards, F. Miller, 5 each; McCoy, Painter, Davis and 


Brewer, 4 each; H. Miller and Fisher, 3 each. 
Sweep, 5 birds, 20yds., $2.50 entrance: McCoy, F.. Miller and 


Cowan, 5 each; Edwards, Brewer, Buckwalter, Courtney and H. 
Miller, 4 each; McFalls and Stumm, 3 each. 


Eagle Pass Gun Club. 


Eacte Pass, Texas),March 25.+—The first event was at 15 singles 













and 5 pairs. There were two team contests, which were won by 
Snyder's team. 

Rt kan, so neeeabenl 000000000010000 —1 
S$ P Simpson 101000110001101 11 11 10 00 10—13 
Oe reer 000001010010100 00 01 10 10 %— 7 
McAlpine .........-....- 090111010010011 01 00 00 11 0)}—10 
V_ Harvin ..:.......... O001U1LIOI11111 11 00 10 11 10—16 
Bo ys Se 000100001001091 10 10 00 10 00— 7 
OP See OER, «on cne cove eno ogecnes 111101100101110 10 10 10 10 00—14 
RJ Bonnett........-.-0e--ssncees 011110101010110 11 10 10 Ov 10—14 
PE POE ons owe ccvccccwecenneves 111110000111001 11 11 10 O1 01—16 
De EE Ge ese ce can tes sospocceccces 011100911111010 09 10 10 00.10—12 
Dr I bccheepipepeipsuesesve 000000001100000 00 10 00 00 00— 3 
Be Fe Bee wh oben in eknrcnsecvees 010101011000100 1i 01 10 11 (O—12 

Team event No. 1: 

REE SR TE Ey oP eta ocnne bmacane aud 01010—2 11100—3 
Harvin .... .--10101—3 10100—2 
Boubel .... ..-01110—3 10u10—2 

A Clase > aiierecticames susecccevenscoss out 00100—1—9 1001 —2—9 

No. 2 team: 

IER i004 met no agin nnennatuninncan 11101—4 11100—3 
EE. poked beats inl ceten an nhehah inte 00010—1 10010—2 
SED . <cttiret tind db Alliniernah Ga-eieawenin = Akin 01111—4 01111—4 
Din skin bcnahoeheeathssntannth ne pineal 10000—1—10  00101—2—11 


R. J. Bonnerr, Sec’y. 


Glenwood Gun Club. 


Newsurcs, N. Y., March 26—The Glenwood Gun Club build- 
ing having been removed (the former location having been sold to 
A, C. Smith) to the Broékside Farm, it has been decided to change 
the name to “Brookside Gun_and Rifle Club.” The club now has 
rifle ranges—200, 500 and 1,000yds.—as well as the former clay tar- 
get outfit. ~ 

Honorary membership” tickets, entitling the holder to all the 
petrtionce of the es and ground, can be had by anv one inter- 
ested in shooting,. For those not interested in shooting a clam- 
bake will be heid. Prizes will. be shot for as‘in the gates T. Wes. 
Stewart, secretary; Rufus Hobbs, treasurer; Geo. Mould, W. RB. 
Moores and John A. Wood, directors. Wx. M. Sransroucs. 








The Baltimose Shoot. 


Tuz, managers beg to announce to visiting shooters that the 

and traps are now inorder and all (arrangements made for 

t forthcoming tournament. ‘There will be target practice on 

Gnday afternoon, April 9. commencing at 1:30, for all those. who 

oe peice, “There be ove: 20th 1a, _system,. in 
grounds ’ any desire " 

ished a Halstead’s Hotél, as heréto! 
: of out-of-town 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
Fitting Up for the Handicap. 


Cuicaco, March 31.—To-day the Western men pull their Regt 
for the effete East to complete the few formalities necessary for 
some one of them to annex the first money in the Grand American 
Handicap. ‘That the capital prize will come West is of course con- 
ceded. \Ve only want to-do this needful act in so graceful a way 
that it will leave no coldness. The advent of Mr. Ilead’s proces- 
sion will be known by a dull, heavy jar on the.Eastern seaboard 
some time within the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Among 
those who will participate in the jar are Messrs. George lhorne, 
W._B. Leffingweil, J. B. Barto, I, P. Hicks, H, Odell, Dr. Shaw, 
IF. H. Hollister, Walter Dupee, Tramp Irwin, E. S$. Rice, Henry 
E. Lee, of this city; J. Ramaley, of St. Paul; Tom Hall, of Loam, 
lil; Ben Eich, of Sterling, Ll.; J. England, of Mt, Pulaski, 1ll.; 
W. A. Hillis, of Montana, and scores of others who will be visible 
ere this is in print and whose names appeared in the entry list 
published. Yesterday some of the above and several other shoot- 
ers met at Watson's and put on a few finishing touches. The wind 
was strong from the score, and the birds lively enough to make 
sport, followigg being the scores: 







© Peblidag -sriivicrvevevsvsevecivusvecstys 0220222222122102222222222 
2010221122212222120222201—43 
OT: Dhealee « direccswevowececwwevasecupwvedests 0010101011111022011 112002 
2201112112012020201112111—36 
SEGURO, | Si einv nce cc venewenn'ny Jigs ot0Ve0we 220022222222°222222202022—20 
PRAMARISG : 035 ssi ver ve evessvenpessrceUs « -2211192221219112101111211—24 
$ Ohlstein -1212222112120101222201221—22 
Morrison a eee -0422222111222102111211221—23 
BOWE” wissen a Dia vis's'e ve w'cele wey puede eneneee 1211212011 112101212121212—23 
DEON: adivedsctvvedcesecccuh geveypeeer ere 2222121200212110122121221—22 
Ee OPO RE COEETRTEER OER EEE ED ik 111113 1101222222221 222222—24 
England baaessdcddesstssecuadSevapval 2222222120121221221200222—22 
DEEMED” Selina wc wvev'evecv cece duce vines weet el 10212012*11 11 102220202202—18 
SG ive oa cs voce ewe ewe Seca peepecdey lee 1*0122211 1131211 112122222—23 
E S Rice.. vic'es'elsten Sep'eeph COs aban eee 1121221112011101202022022—20 
BS A- FROrne veces ewe dh eoabt ins debe 12221012*21222222221 11202—22 
W A Hillis. in a'a ele ais'v's ang apt 0 q0ee 2222122122212222222012*12—23 
> DOR cease vce celge'cs' eng bobeee ten 2112222222021 2020212121—2u 


BD MRACUo'0).'u's'e'n se 'n'n's'e's'e Ninp'e sgh Oe Se PEEOE 11202112**1*01120°2102022—16 


Calumet Heights Election. 


Calumet Heights Club met this week to elect officers for the 
year, the following being chosen: President, A. W. Harlan; Vice- 
President, E. W. Andrews; Secretarv-Treasurer, Walter Metcalf. 
Affairs of this club are very prosperois, and the pleasant summer 
season is always awaited eagerly by the members, for no place 
near Chicago is so gocd and s6 é€asy to get at as these grounds, 
which have often been described in these columns. 

hear nothing more just now regarding the race between Dr. 
Williamson, of Milwaukee, and Abe Kiéinman, of this city; but 
there is gossip of a match between the doughty doctor and two 
Chicago*men, Joe Barto and Geo. Roll. We shall see what we shall 
seé. Talk is also heard about resurning the interesting intercity 
races between Chicago and Milwaukee clubs. 

Nothing is settled yet as to the Chicago interclub races, and 
indeed all things here now pend until the big show East is over 
and the shooters are scattered to their respective homes. 


Chicago Shy. 


Chicago seéms a shade shy with her shooters just now. 
representation from this city at New York next week will be 
large, but not so large as one would like to see. 1 hear Ben 
Dicks is not going, although his entry went forward some time 
since. Charlie Wilcox spoke of going, but he, too, says he cannot 
get away. Others of our shooters find business cares these good 
times too much to permit their absence from home. No prospect 
offers here for a big race unless the gathering of the clans East 
may bring out some argument between a couple of the cracks 
which will need reference to Mr. Wiutson for decision. 


Grand Island—North Platte Side Shoot. 


Grand Island and North Platte gun clubs, of Nebraska, held a 
very pleasant little team race at Grand Island, March 17, for the 
birds and the banqu-t, honors resting with the Grand Island boys, 
who ate with the North Platte contingem that evening at the 
Koehler Hotel. Mr. W. H. Harrison presided, and both banquet 
and the ensuing speech-making were enjoyable. 

The Grand Island team lined out ahead early in the race, and 
kept to the good pretty steadily, winning by 6 birds. The entry 
was of good size, fourteen men on each team, and the race at- 
tracted much attention thereabouts. Each man shot at 10 birds, 
the score being 6 birds in favor of the Islanders. The defeated 
club has challenged for a return match. Scores: 


The 








North Platte. Grand Island. 
Dolson ........ 2222202222— 9 H Sievers ....1221212121i—10 
Onimette ..... *2*2222101— 7 G Glade ...... 2122222212—10 
SEE, co denees 1102*11112— 8 G Sievers ..... 2222*22222— 9 
Carter .........0022222222— 8 Reynard .......220010)121— 6 
Rebhaussea ...0110112222— 8 Harrison ...... 1110200212— 7 
Sawyer ........ 1022122220— 8 Renick. «...+<« 2201221002— 7 
Lonergan ...... *1*2120)20— 5 Guendel ....... 22222**21*—. 7 
BOO) es neseced 22222*2222— 9 Willard ........ 2102220212— 8& 
Wilcox ........ 02**021001— 4 Herman .,.....1*20222*11— 7 
Schatz . .02°2222221— 9 Fleek ..... «-- -0110221020— 6 
GYAVES «0.0000 121°222011— 7 Etting ...... «-1191222122— 9 
Woodhurst ...12121011*1— 8 Reimers --02111*0112— 7 
Hosler ...*021201202— 6 Bonson ....... 1120121121— 9 
Highsmith ....222220*221I— 8—104 Corcilius ...... 1010222222— -8—110 
E. Houea. 


300 Boyce Buriprne, Chicago, Ill. 





Charlottesville Gun Club. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., March 29.—Following are the scores 
made at the opening shoot of our gun club, held here to-day. 
Owing to the cold and threatening weather, very few of the mem- 
bers were present. The club has recently been reorganized, and 
has put in a magautrap, this being our first regular shoot over 
it, which accounts for the low scores made by many of the mem- 
bers present. 


We have a membership of about twenty-five, and all are very 


enthusiastic. Every one was pleased with the working of the trap, 
and we consider it a thorough success: 

Dr Nelson ...:........ GEA UES 5 Coke tse 0000001100091000000001100— 5 
RGOUEY > SUV e Fe... Dh e oVes dees edatoonec 11101010091 1101 1001 110111—16 
Dien tPA . Cali ds ftdi hh pated otivesthe 19111110100 11 100001010011—13 
ROWS WG. SERIES. Tet ccwedeentece 11701010001001111111100110—15 
SAO neha cush ances savchsaceant govvctne tl 001110111001910111111 1000—15 
Aimee SR FCG, FOR FER SE eek 0000001 110000110000011000— 7 


AMS s coop eveQscoddbcabsboueeseess im 101010010011071 1010111100—14 
y --1111111001000100000111001—13 
oP TERI. 06 iis a vee Es ob bbtpedevcccs 1111011001101000111111001—16 


nae tae Sa len wha ole pabbiaasas bated ie Gamal 1111109190010011111010100—14 
ob Ue PER Seek hE eee a 001090011 10111 110001000001—11 
. 0000100000000011010000000— 4 
- -101101101 1111001111101110—18 
. 9101000109101001101010111—12 
« -101999090911111991911 1191 —22 
i bAnidelic be God . 01110901009100100000001001— & 
entad nas gap bs oe Oe eg oe ee ee oe oe ole we ow oA LLEIOOOTI 199111911011111—21 
D. R. Sxow, Sec’y. 








Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wotcotr, N. Y., March 27.—The scores made to-day at the shoot 
of the Catchpole Gun’ Club follow! 


Wadsworth ..-:.. Yrvirerrr: ree 191119311111—25 
Rerk 1111171101010011001011000—15 


<< laieenaen ty 






Fowler . SObAASGHMESDOSE SAM 
Hamilton om vm op erp innonen on ee oon 







WadswGrtii'c 6s 96-4 5-6 6S GHG GSS 1011 13.10111013 111-20 
PTET os inves idabes ie Ge 11111111 17 
Hamilton’ / 0111001010 

Ww : 17901191019111311 


John F, Weiler Gun Club. 


Autentown, Pa., March 29.—The tournament, given under the 
auspices of the J. F. Weiler Gun Club, at Greisemersville, was con- 
cluded to-day, the third and last day of the tournament. There 
was a large attendance of visitors from neighboring towns. Miss 
Annie Oakley, the famous lady shooter, was present, and her 
displays .of skill evoked. great enthusiasm. ‘The first day was de- 
voted to target shooting; the second was a live-bird day, and a 
high wind made difficult shooting; there was also live-bird shooting 
on the third day. The tournament was considered a great success. 
Following are the scores: 


First Day, Tuesday, March 27. 








Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 Ii 12 13 14 15 16 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 115 115 15 15 15 15 15 
ROMMNON 5 6385 Skids sdseews 7856467.. 811 810 8 3.... 
— Woldbweewe's ~ oF OD -6 6 BA DD Bias es. 0090 
Maurer .......+. 666879 6..1211 913 7...... 
SORE “Wee ve scene - 47. 76 67..101110..10 8 714 
Pigine =i. ius. etsnes> of OD BPS: BE DD BR ss os ce 
I< aives seuss - 78 870 9 9..3VWU $13 8.. 
BRMOET* aivesesvares ~- %7463743:.098 9.... 610 
MOI 550s caveveis OE IP ED PS cg Bek Beak bhi é de ce 
ee yee ee BB UE SSCS eT 8. 9 
Foon. Gs s<5% -10 8 9 710 7 6.. 1413 1412101510.. 
Kramlich STR EE > Fer re ae: | ae 
Croll wits @ WB Bde s58 Bae Balt recte oaks. °° 
Brey GASES 0 04 «- 5 75679 8IO1INU 8... 614 
Se MRROR, 63500 6tsd206" 60° 03's &4 74653 6-832.. 77 
OUR * WaceKES save docks 66 00105788 Oe I te ae ee me nn eee 7 
PEOMCUURR = 6s css Wide 0d > b9 > 5; «0 LK BS 2O°8 7 - S74. se 
SOE ve Seeweeveeeecernk oF te 0" SRG BY es ea eR 
SEES Wan cae oe Senses 06.106 550193 tase 6 Fk 71010 eat xe 
BISNSMBN iiss. csesecs . wae ae 03 40 oe U0 
ee a See te tt tat ok ee ete 3 oe Mee 
L SEE: SdpUecstaeyeh Saba 587 43.55 6 0S ctr pe DEP ER a0 Oe. oe 
RIM 5 os st asaseesess sais ee... Any. s 8 
ON Soars ues ciekes “Set LG bs th.vee 
ee Loe a ee ee -- 16bBRU BW 
ee er tae en Ce Ee ee Pe ee 
ie SEO? Lis dnlss Whines 06) Bet 06 OU G2 oa Co. ah ab cE hey Gael > one 00 
L Straubb oer oo 
Gackenbach 2. ae 
Armstrong 6. ae 
a Pa ss ® 
Waters 5 





Second Day, Wednesday, March 28. 

Three target events were shot off, with a light entry, after 
which the live-bird oe commenced. The handicap at 15 
birds was the main event. The scores follow: 

Event 4, 5 birds: Snyder 3, J. M. 4, Stubbs 4, Schimmel 56, 
Hillegas 5, Buckwalter 3, Miss Oakley 2, Brey 3, Jones 3, Courtney 
3, Miller 3, Rehrig 1. 

Event 5, 5 birds: Snyder 3, J. M. 4, Stubbs 4, Schimmel 5, 
Hillegas 5, Buckwalter 3, Miss Oakley 2, Hendricks 3, Brey 5, 
J. Jones 3, Courtney 3, C. F. Miller 3, J. Rehrig 3. 

Event 6, naaene 15 birds: B. W. Fort 12, Annie Oakley 12, 
J. M. 9, Stubbs 9, Hillegas 10, Buckwalter 13, Schimmel 13, Rehrig 
Il, Snyder 13, A. Courtney 13, Timmons 12, B. Foelker 10, Isaac 
Hahn 15, Brey 12. 

Event 7, 5 birds: J. M. 2, Buckwalter 5, Stoudt 3. 


Thiri Day, Thursday, March 29. 





Events: 123 4 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 6 5 515 Targets: 5 5 515 

Buckwalter 2.2.0... er FS eee eee B*3 .. 
SS ERI 5 ....14 Martin 3 3 
Re C.. 0c on Fae 

Courtney .......00-++. 4....12 E Ulmer 

Annie Oakley ....... Dice co Me . MEU ecbdsccckukBcdews~de 

1 Engleman......... 3... wit See 

GONE etvcsrstnsace.cc 4 413 Wentling 

Ph tppeinnitadense je > Se PS err 

SE. crencnnetees+)90-005h% 13 





uswers ta Correspondents. 





No notice taken of ancnymous communications. 





Reader of Forest anp Stream, Detroit, Mich.—The keeper of a 
museum in this city claims that the fresh-water dogfish has no 
scales, while others believe that it has scales like a trout. To 
settle the difference of opinion we have decided to leave it to 
Forest anp Stream. Ans. The fresh-water dogfish belongs to the 
sub-class Ganoidei. It has jarge round scales, but they are certainly 
not especially like the trout’s; at the same time they are scales. 
The fresh-water dogfish and the gars are survivors of ancient fishes 
that lived in early geological times, and pots a hard bony 

° 


covering or armor, the scales or plates which are commonly 
found fossil. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


An Easter Outing. 


THREE-DAYS’ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO WASHINGTON VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA KAILROAD, 


On April 10 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run its 
annual Easter tour to Washington, affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see the National Capital in all its early spring attractive- 
ness, Tourist Agent and Chaperon will accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer in Washington, station 
to hotel, $14.50 from New York, $13. from Trenton, and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. These rates include accommodations tor two days 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For ac- 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Olid 
Point Comfort and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates, 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
Piration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia.—A dv. 


Lake St John and the Saguenay. 


Wao has not heard of the furore created among tourists and 
spertsmen by the recent opening up of a new and fascinating 
route to the far-famed Saguena iver in northern Canada by way 
of Quebec and Lake St. Sohn One of the most romantic round 
trips ever planned for a summer outing consists of a triangular 
trail—if we may be pardoned the paradox—from Quebec to Lake 
St. John by a railway that crosses the Canadian Adirondacks 
for 190 miles; from Lake St. John to Chicoutimi, at the 
head of navigation on the Saguenay, by the last completed 
link of this railway, and back to bec by steamer through 
the — rift cleft in the massive mountains of the Saguenay by 
the dark majestic river of the same mame on its way to the sea. 
Lake St. John is the source of the Saguenay and the home of the 
famous ouananiche or fresh-water salmon, the greatest game fish 
in existence. The anglers loudest in its ises are those who 
have crossed the Atlantic or come from the hern States to give 
it Reet in the rapid waters of the great lake’s discharge, or in its 
mighty tributaries, some of which are over a mile wide at their 
mouths and hundreds of miles in Jength.—Adzv. 


































